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EDITORIAL. 

The  Corpuscle  for  the  first  time  in  this 
scholastic  year  now  greets  its  readers.  Inspir- 
ed with  the  reception  we  received  from  the 
students,  alumni,  and  medical  faternity  in  the 
past,  the  editorial  board  has  entered  upon  its 
task  sans  finer,  and  trusts  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  it  may  emerge  sans  reprochi.  It  has 
ever  been  the  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  The 
Corpuscle  a  journal  of  worth;  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  Rush,  her  students,  and  her 
alumni;  and  to  claim  respect  from  the  medical 
world.  The  students  and  alumni  of  Rush 
may  do  much  to  keep  this  journal  above  re- 
proach, and  fill  its  columns  with  good  material. 
Remember  this  is  your  journal,  that  you  have 
a  right  to  its  columns,  and  that  the  editors  will 
debar  nothing  of  interest  to  its  readers.  It 
has  long  been  charged  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity that  they  were  a  class  who  hid  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  who  kept  what  they  learned 
severally  to  themselves.  What  we  want  is 
an  eradication  of  this  idea  and  in  this  place 
we  want  the  idea  implanted  that  wre  are  a 
class  of  writers  and  thinkers.  We  heartily 
invite  every  student,  every  alumni,  and  in  fact 
every  physician  who  wishes  to  see  The  Cor- 
puscle succeed  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 
The  Corpuscle  has  now  reached  a  stage  in 
its  development  that  insures  plenty  of  adver- 
tisements to  keep  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis, 
and  we  can  assure  each  reader  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  journal  regularly  each  month.  If 
you  have  anything  of  interest  to  the  medical 
world  give  it  to  these  columns  and  you  will 
reach  as  many  active  minds  as  by  any  other 
journal  in  the  city. 
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Once  more  the  doors  of  Rush  have  been 
draped  in  mourning:  Agai-n  have  the  students 
felt  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  teacher;  the 
faculty  has  bowed  down  in  grief  over  the  mor- 
tal remains  -of  a  professor  of  this  college. 
Now  that  the  poignancy  of  sorrow  has  been 
appeased  we  can  look  back  upon  the  man  and 
see  his  sterling  worth,  his  concentration  of 
purpose,  and  the  nobility  of  his  character. 
Since  his  advent  in  the  medical  profession 
Professor  Knox  consecrated  himself  to  the 
alleviation  of  diseases.  How  nobly  he  has 
fulfilled  his  trust  any  one  of  his  bereaved 
friends,  patients,  and  students  will  attest. 
His  last  sickness  which  terminated  in  his  un- 
fortunate death  was  brought  on  by  his  too 
assiduous  devotion  to  his  work.  Hour  after 
hour  while  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  onset 
of  peritonitis  he  went  from  patient  to  patient 
giving  the  necessary  instructions,  and  leaving 
a  bright  and  cheerful  remark  to  tide  over  the 
monotony  of  the  sick  room  until  his  next  visit. 
But  the  Supreme  Being  willed  otherwise. 
When  late  at  night  he  reached  his  own  bed  he 
fully  experienced  the  throes  which  a  doctor 
is  so  wont  to  see  in  his  own  practice — the  pain 
of  peritonitis. 

It  is  now  when  we  are  all  gathered  together 
again  at  our  work  that  we  realize  his  absence, 
that  never  more  shall  we  hear  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  with  which  his  lectures  were 
full,  and  never  more  feel  the  personal  in- 
fluence for  good  which  was  ever  around  him 
and  drew  all  toward  the  heights  of  true  worth. 
Yet  as  the  good  deeds  of  a  man  live  after  him 
may  not  this  influence  still  be  with  us  and 
guide  us  in  our  future  progress  in  his,  and 
our  chosen  profession. 


It  is  disgraceful  that  Cook  County  Hospital 
should  be  closed  for  clinical  instruction  to 
students  unless  they  pay  $5.00  for  admission. 
The  hospital  is  a  public  institution,  supported 
by  public  funds  raised  by  taxation;  therefore 
it  seems  that  students  should  be  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  clinical  advantages  of 
the  hospital  free  of  charge.  A  plea  that  it 
would  not  be  legal  to  allow  students  to  attend 
clinics  and  autopsies  free  would  not  hold,  as 
during  the  past  three  summers  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  all  who  wished  to  gain  admit- 
tance. If  it  may  be  done  part  of  the  year  it 
can  be  done  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
Many  students  can  ill  afford  to  pay  $5.00 
for  extra  clinical  instructions  when  it  is  not 
necessary  for  graduation,  however  advanta- 
geous such  clinics  may  be;  many  of  us  (stu- 
dents)  find  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet, 


economical  though  we  be.  Every  opportuni- 
ty should  be  offered  by  the  commissioners  to 
students  to  perfect  themselves  in  medicine. 
By  doing  away  with  an  entrance  fee  a  prem- 
ium is  offered  to  students  which  will  surely  be 
grasped  at  with  avidity.  The  clinics  will  be 
of  invaluable  aid  to  all  students;  as  they  are 
now  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
Surely  what  is  of  benefit  to  the  students  will 
also  be  of  great  profit  to  the  hospital  and  its 
inmates,  for  those  eight  students  who  pass 
the  competitive  examination  for  internes  each 
year  will  be  better  able  to  cope  understand- 
ingly  with  the  cases  which  come  under  their 
charge  if  at  the  time  of  entrance  they  have 
had  a  large  clinical  experience.  "We  hope 
this  suggestion  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commissioners  and  attending  phy- 
sicians and  receive  their  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


In  a  former  number  a  few  words  were  said 
concerning  the  practice  now  in  vogue  of  the 
doctor's  assistant  doing  all  the  work  and  the 
doctor  pocketing  all  the  fee.  We  hope  that 
article  did  some  good,  we  hope  this  may,  and 
unless  we  become  convinced  that  we  are  rad- 
ically wrong,  we  intend  to  keep  hammering 
away  at  this  subject. 

For  illustration:  A  prominent  Westside 
physician  has  two  advanced  students  for 
assistants.  His  practice  is  largely  surgical. 
One,  or  both  of  the  assistants,  is  always  taken 
along  for  the  operations.  One  gives  the  an- 
aesthetic, the  other  assists  elsewhere.  For 
this  service  the  doctor  reaps  a  large  fee,  the 
students  reap  the  experience — or  benefit  that 
may  be  gained.  Now  the  giving  of  the  anaes- 
thetic is  an  important  part,  so  much  so  that 
if  the  doctor  employed  outside  professional 
aid,  either  from  a  physician  or  nurse,  it  would 
cost  him  $5.00.  To  a  student  whose  ''ways 
and  means"  are  of  the  scantiest  order,  and 
who  is  driven  for  time  to  study,  and  money  to 
buy  nourishing  food  in  order  that  the  body 
and  brain  may  work  freely  with  their  keenest 
perceptions  and  faculties,  a  little  more  money 
and  a  little  less  experience  would  be  a  god- 
send. Often  when  the  student  is  called  upon 
for  his  services  he  is  coolly  informed  that  if 
the  distance  is  too  far  to  be  walked  the  Blank 
and  Alley  street  cars  will  take  him  there,  but 
no  car-fare  accompanies  the  information.  If 
the  profession  was  law  instead  of  medicine, 
the  doctor  a  lawyer,  and  the  student  a  law 
student  in  a  law  office,  he  would  be  paid  from 
$4.00  to  $10.00  a  week  for  his  "professional 
services",  which   do  not  despoil  him  of  more 
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time  than  do  the  services  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent hinder  him.  There  is  a  grave  wrong  or 
mistake  about  it  all.  Of  course  we  are  the 
weaker  part — the  minority,  but  as  in  so  many 
cases,  the  majority  rule,  is  certainly  an  un- 
just one. 

The  case  of  the  apprentice  has  been  cited 
as  one  parallel  with  ours,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  From  the  first  the  apprentice  is 
paid  full  value  for  his  services,  plus  all  the 
experience  he  can  carry  away.  His  services 
may  be  worth  but  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
but  as  soon  as  he  can  earn  double  that  amount 
lie  receives  it.  No  doubt  our  services  are 
very  meagre  and  possibly  nil  at  first,  but 
when  we  are  able  to  fill  the  place  of  a  full 
fledged  professional  assistant,  and  our  remu- 
neration is  still  only  "experience,"  and  that 
added  to  the  joys  of  finding  ourselves"  in  the 
matter  of  expenses,  it  begins  to  have  too 
much  of  the  aspect  of  the  South  before  the 
War.  We  invite  remarks  or  articles  from  the 
"Majority"  on  this  question. 


In  one  of  our  early  numbers  we  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  Junior  Students,  and  the 
burden  of  oar  song  is,  write  for  The  Cor- 
puscle. The  new  editors  are  chosen  from 
the  junior  class,  all  the  criterion  or  standard 
by  which  they  are  chosen  is  their  efficiency 
in  writing  and  willingness  to  write.  The  office 
of  editor  is  a  thankless  task,  also  a  moneyless 
one,  but  there  is  a  definite  remuneration  con- 
nected with  it,  a  definite  debit  and  credit  side 
to  the  account.  •  The  vast  majority  of  students 
lack  the  ability  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  proportion  to  their  knowledge — especially 
so  in  writing.  Many  of  them  have  never  had 
the  benefit  and  experience  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. While  a  college  education  preliminary 
to  a  medical  course  is  not  essential  to  a  good, 
thorough  understanding  of  medicine,  and  the 
practical  use  of  drugs  and  surgeons  imple- 
ments still  there  is  a  finish,  a  polish,  readi- 
ness with  tongue  or  pen  that  can  only  be 
gained  in  some  such  way.  The  Corpuscle 
is  in  this  way  a  public  educator.  Anyone 
may  write  for  the  paper;  in  fact  we  desire 
you  to  do  so.  All  original  articles  that  are 
suitable  will  be  published.  If  you  write  ten 
articles  and  but  one  is  published,  you  are  still 
the  gainer  for  you  certainly  will  have  acquir- 
ed ease  in  writing  and  facility  in  expressing 
your  thoughts,  and  the  chances  are  that  your 
tenth  article  is  vastly  more  valuable  and 
transparent  than  your  first. 


The  thanks  of  the  Corpuscle  readers  are 
due  the  professors  who  contribute  articles  for 
the  paper.  These  busy,  over-worked,  and 
often  over-worried  men  freely  give;  their  time 
and  best  thoughts  for  your  advantage.  Re- 
porters are  in  many  cases,  considered  bores; 
especially  that  class  that  ambles  into  the  of- 
fices of  over-worked  men,  and  placidly  ignor- 
ing the  sign  "this  is  my  busy  day",  coolly  de- 
mands an  interview,  which  must  be  given 
as  it  is  a  case  of  "give  or  be  roasted." — An- 
other version  of  "money  or  your  life."  At 
times,  to  the  professors,  The  Corpuscle  staff 
must  seem  like  these  smooth-bore  reporters, 
but  while  the  professors  run  no  risk  of  being 
"roasted"  they  never  refuse  us  a  corteous  in- 
terview and  unless  it  is  absolutely  impossible, 
they  always  cheer  our  editorial  heart  with  the 
promise  of  an  article.  It  is  a  case,  dear  read- 
er, of  "Peruse  and  give  thanks." 


Because  you  are  away  from  home  and  very 
busy  do  not  think  all  responsibility  has  ceas- 
ed with  you  as  a  citizen.  This  fall  will  oc- 
cur the  regular  four  year  election  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  Because  you  are 
going  to  be  a  doctor  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
you  should  not  take  an  interest  both  in  the 
election  and  more  in  the, issues  at  stake.  Our 
forefathers  saw  fit  to  corporate  this  govern- 
ment by  giving  to  the  people  the  choice  of  a 
head.  There  are  enough  demagogues  and 
tricksters  in  all  things  and  an  honest  man 
who  shirks  his  convictions  now,  is"  just  as 
mean  and  cowardly  as  one  who  will  see  a  ras- 
cal steal  his  neighbors  goods  and  not  try  to 
prevent  it.  Take  all  necessary  steps  to  qual- 
ify yourself  as  a  voter,  and  then  vote  the  best 
you  know  how.  • 

IN  MEMORIAM.  * 
DR.  JAME8  SUYDAM  KNOX. 

Vivit  post  f uner a  virtus. 
On  December  I8th  1874,  when  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College  was  located  under  the  sidewalk  in 
its  extremely  humble  quarters  for  a  few  years  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1871,  at  the  corner  of  Arnold  and 
18th  streets,  a  concours  was  held  for  the  lecture-ship 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  Spring  Course  of  lectures.  Thir- 
teen men  competed,  by  lecturing  without  notes,  before 
the  faculty,  invited  guests  from  the  medical  profession 
of  Chicago,  and  the  students.  To  each  man  had  been 
assigned  a  subject,  days  before,  affording  ample  time 
for  preparation.      It  was  the  first  concours  held  in  the 

*Read  before  the  Chicago  GynecologicalSociety  July 
22nd,  1892. 
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College  in  the  present  generation  and  interest  in  it 
ran   very   high.     The   thirteen   gentlemen    competing 
came  from  the  various  parts  of  the   West.     Several  of 
them  resided  in    Chicago.     Each   competitor,    as   his 
name  and  the  subject  of  his  lecture  was  called,  stepped 
forward  into  the  centre  of  the  arena  and  proceeded  to 
deliver  his  lecture.     The  position  was  one  trying  in 
the  extreme.     Embarrassment   and  stage  fright  could 
have  full  sway — indeed  one  young  man,  now  a  promi- 
nent surgeon  in  this  city,  went  into  a  complete  syn- 
cope in  passing  this  ordeal.     Two  evenings  were  con- 
sumed   in  hearing   these   lectures,    if  memory   serve 
aright.     They   were   received  by  the  audience  accord- 
ing to  their  merits,  with  all  the  way  from  the  feeblest 
to  the  most  vociferous  applause.   After  their  completion 
voting  by  the  Faculty  resulted  in  an  equal  division  of 
opinion  between  two  young  men  of  Chicago  who   had 
delivered  lectures  that  completely  captivated  the  en- 
tire  audience.     These   two   young  men  were  Dr.    J. 
Suydam  Knox  and  Dr.   E.    Warren   Sawyer.     Subse- 
quent balloting  resulted  exactly  as  the  fist  vote  stood 
*  and  the  matter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  appointing 
another  evening  for  these  two  physicians  alone.     They 
were   to   take   the   subjects   of  their  lectures  as  they 
arose  to  speak,  given  to  them  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
to  step  forward  and  to  lecture.     Such    a   severe    test, 
lecturing   before  a  critical  audience  absolutely  extem- 
poraneously, was  fully  appreciated  by  every  one  pres- 
ent.    Twenty  minutes  were  given  to  each  man  and  the 
time  was   fully   occupied.     Upon   the   completion    of 
each   lecture   the   applause  and  commendation  were  a 
maximum    of   comment — they   could   not   have   been 
greater.     Another  bolloting  by  the  Faculty  followed, 
resulting  as  former  votes  had  done,  when  it  was  unan- 
imously concluded  that  two  such  superb  teachers  must 
be  kept  in  the  college.     Accordingly    the   lectureship 
on  Obstetrics  was  given  to  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  Dr.   Knox 
was  made  the  lecturer  on  Therapeutics. 

This  was  the  first  publicity  given  in  Chicago  to  the 
subject  of  this  memorial  evening.  From  that  day  to 
the  date  of  his  death  his  life  amongst  us  has  been  an 
open  page  known  and  read  by  all  men.  We  all  knew 
him  only  to  love  him  and  to  admire  his  charming  pres- 
ence, his  hospitable  ways,  his  strong  character  and  his 
professional  excellence. 

Dr.  James  Suydam  Knox  was  born  July  28,  1840 
at  Nassau,  New  York.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Knox,  LL.  D.,  and  Aletta  Van  Doren.  On  his 
father's  side  he  was  of  Scotch  ancestry,  descending 
from  the  brother  of  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer. 
He  traced  back  his  family  to  David  Knox,  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Van  Dorens 
were  of  Holland  descent,  and  settled  early  in  the  17th 


century  in  New  Jersey.  For  many  generations  his 
ancestors  were  Americans,  thus  indicating  that  the 
subject  of  our  memorial  was  an  American  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thom- 
as in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  father  was  in  charge 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  St.  Thomas.  It 
was  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Knox,  that  Dr. 
Edward  Wilmot  Blyden  (the  full  blooded  negro  who 
has  since  been  so  conspicuous  in  Liberia,  having  been 
appointed  Governer  Commissioner  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James)  was  indebted  for  the  stimi- 
lus  to  classical  training  which  subsequently  made  the 
accomplished  scholar,  great  linguist  and  prolific  writer 
that  he  is  today. 

Dr.  Knox's  preparatory  studies  were  finished  at 
the  Flushing  Institute  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  in 
1856.  He  then  entered  Princeton  College  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.  He  completed  a  full  classical  course 
there  and  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  was  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  Lawrenceville  Academy,  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Princeton  University,  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  Army  as  a  private  in  the  New 
Jersey  Volunteers. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  began  his 
medical  studies  in  the  Georgetown  Medical  College  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  and 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1866.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  relinquished  a  successful  practice 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  through  hospital  prac- 
tice for  better  work  in  his  profession.  After  passing 
a  competitive  examination  with  many  others,  he  se- 
cured the  position  of  Physician  and  Surgeon  in  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  a  peri- 
od of  nearly  two  years.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Hartwell  of  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  and  resumed 
his  practice  there..  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1873 
and  located  on  the  West  Side  and  at  once  took  high 
rank  as  an  accomplished  physician.  In  a  short  time  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  came  to  him  which  contin- 
ued to  increase  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  preparation  for  the  practice  of  his  profession 
was  thorough  and  extensive.  It  was  exhibited  in  the 
results  of  his  labor.  His  broad  mind  forbade  his  de- 
votion to  hobbies.  He  studied  and  always  maintained 
an  interest  in  all  branches  of  his  life  work.  It  was  al- 
ways interesting  to  listen  to  his  summarizing  and  gen- 
eralizing of  conditions  of  cases  in  practice.  His  large 
mental  grasp  enabled  him  to  comprehend  all  details 
and  contributory  factors  of  subjects  under  considera- 
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tion.  In  Faculty  meetings  lie  spoke  only  occasionally 
and  we  were  always  sure  to  have  something  worth 
listening  to,  something  of  interest.  Indeed  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  topic  was  felt  to  be  incomplete  without 
his  judgement  and  expressed  opinion. 

He  never  considered  it  necessary  to  attack  other 
physicians  publicly  in  debate,  and  in  his  writings  to 
his  own  professional  excellence.  He  believed  in  and 
proclaimed  an  open  field  and  fair  play.  He  was  too 
healthy  mentally  to  be  acerbid  and  too  generous  to  be 
jealous. 

Dr.  Knox  was  a  diligent  man  ;  he  was  always  at  work. 
He  was  never  at  a  loss  for  employing  his  time.  He 
read  much,  kept  himself  posted  on  current  history  and 
was  able  to  discuss  interestingly  writers  of  fiction,  his- 
tory and  science.  He  was  systematic  and  economical  of 
time  and  was  thus  enabled  to  fulfil  punctually  all  so- 
cial and  professional  engagements.  As  a  writer  he 
was  lucid  and  forceful.  While  he  lectured  on  that 
branch,  he  began  to  write  a  work  on  Therapeutics,  but 
his  ever  increasing  practice  finally  forbade  his  carry- 
ing to  completion  this  fondly  cherished  project.  His 
intention  was  to  record  the  various  therapeutic  actions 
of  remedies  claimed  by  the  different  schools  of  medi- 
cine, making  a  polyglot  therapeutics.  At  the  time  of 
his  fatal  illness  he  was  engaged  in  writing  an  exten- 
sive article  on  some  topic  relating  to  childrens  de- 
seases  for  an  encyclopoedia  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
near  future  in  New  York  City. 

Like  all  men  of  unselfish  mein  and  healthful  en- 
ergy he  considered  his  own  physical  condition  the 
least  of  all  and  he  worked  till  he  broke  down  utterly 
that  fine,  resisting  nerve  energy  which  we  all  have 
seen  and  known  these  many  years.  He  scarcely  took 
into  consideration  his  own  condition.  Many  a  time 
he  would  go  days  and  nights  consecutively  without 
necessary  rest  and  sleep.  Too  often  was  it  the  case 
that  his  intense  mental  occupation  precluded  the  phys- 
ical calls  for  food,  even,  and  he  would  go  ten,  twelve  and 
even  twenty-four  hours  without  it.  Viewed  from  our  hu- 
man standpoint  of  considering  such  matters  it  was  clear 
that  he  understood  his  physical  well  being  by  such  ex- 
cesses of  fatigue  and  abstention  thus  leading  to  his 
untimely  demise.  His  devotion  to  his  life  work  and 
his  inability  to  see  in  what  manner  he  could  curtail 
his  labors  when  the  embarrassingly  numerous  demands 
were  made  upon  his  time  professionally,  only  exhibit- 
ed his  large  hearted  unselfishness  and  the  innate  nobil- 
ity of  his  character. 

The  elements  of  success  as  a  practioner  consisted 
in  his  abundant  preparation  to  practice  his  profession 
which  at  once  brought  excellent  results,  and  in  his 
genial  ways,  his  patience  and  firmness  with  sick  peo- 


ple. He  was  utterly  devoid  of  vacillation  and  uncer 
tainty  in  his  directions  to  his  patients,  thus  indicating 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wished  to  accomplish 
and  how  to  secure  it.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  tenderness  with  fimness,  the  decision  with  caution 
in  the  management  of  his  patients  which  always  en- 
gendered in  their  minds  the  most  absotute  confidence 
in  his  ability. 

His  heart  was  always  open  to  the  appeals  of  the 
poor  and  destitute  in  their  infirmity.  He  cared  for  an 
unusually  large  number  of  people  from  whom  he  knew 
he  would  receive  no  remuneration.  In  their  poverty 
and  distress  they  always  found  in  him  a  good  friend 
and  patient  adviser.  His  sympathy  at  times  with  the 
very  poor  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  He  not  only 
gave  them  advice  but  oftentimes  he  gave  them  the 
means  with  which  to  purchase  their  medicines. 

As  a  lecturer  and  teacher  he  was  always  extremely 
popular.  The  lectureship  which  he  received  by  con- 
cours  in  1874,  he  filled  until  the  spring  of  1882,  when 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children.  He  was  excel- 
cellent  and  unexceptional  in  his  style  of  speaking, 
quiet,  fluent,  self-possessed,  systematic  and  thorough. 

It  was  greatly  through  his  influence  that  the  Mater- 
nity of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  established  one 
year  ago.  For  that  department  he  secured  contribu- 
tions for  sustaining  several  beds.  The  success  of  that 
department  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on  his  far 
sighted  wisdom  in  his  urging  its  establishment. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  local  medical  societies,  be- 
fore which  he  frequently  read  papers  that  were  always 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  interest.  He  always  en- 
gaged in  discussions  and  contributed  great  interest  to 
them  by  his  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  had  all  of 
the  finer  feelings  and  impulses  of  a  self  reliant  man 
who  believed  in  himself.  He  was  abhorrent  of  any 
injustice,  often  unintentionally  done,  to  young  physi- 
cians by  their  seniors  in  the  profession.  I  have  never 
seen  him  more  excited  and  indignant  than  when  de- 
fending a  young  pl^sician.  He  always  kept  himself 
in  touch  with  the  junior  members  of  the  profession. 
He  had  the  keenest  sympathy  with  them  in  their  early 
struggles  and  trials,  and  always  urged  upon  them  nev- 
er to  forget  the  fact  that  they  should  be  gentlemen  un- 
der all  circumstances.  As  he  grew  older  in  his  profes- 
sion he  was  more  tolerant  and  charitable  towards  the 
foibles  and  failures  of  junior  practitioners.  After  his 
lectures  he  was  invariably  detained  by  the  students 
and  young  practitioners  seeking  his  counsel  and  advice. 
It  can  be  easily  said  of  him  that  his  position  will  be 
hard  to  fill  in  the  profession  in  this  city.  He  always 
appreciated  keenly  the  advanced  standing  obtained  by 
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the  senior  practitioners  in  medicine,  and  no  one  appre- 
ciated more  than  he  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to 
attain  distinction.  He  seemed  never  to  be  satisfied 
with  himself,  always  striving  for  a  higher  attainment 
and  a  nobler  professional  standing.  One  very  notice- 
able trait  in  his  character  was  his  alacrity  in  defend- 
ing members  of  the  profession  from  the  assaults  of 
scandal  and  misrepresentation  against  them.  We  al- 
ways felt  that  we  knew  exactly  where  to  find  him  in 
times  of  professional  trouble  and  backbiting.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  young  physicians,  as  well  as  older 
ones,  and  was  never  stampeded  by  popular  clamor  and 
accusation,  which  is  more  often  wrong  than  right. 

On  the  18th  of  June  he  visited  a  patient  on  the 
North  Side  and  after  leaving  the  house  was  overtaken 
by  a  rain  storm  by  which  his  clothes  were  thoroughly 
drenched.  For  several  hours  he  continued  to  work 
without  changing  his  attire.  In  forty-eight  hours  he 
developed  a  universal  muscular  rheumatism.  In 
another  forty-eight  hours  he  developed  a  peritonitis 
which  proved  fatal  in  six  days  thereafter. 

A  few  days  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  storm  he 
performed  a  laparotomy  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
which  was  one  of  the  worst,  most  terrible  cases  I  ever 
saw.  The  patient  died  a  few  hours  later.  It  was  an 
operation  that  was  performed  secundum  artem.  Noth- 
ing better  or  different  could  have  been  accomplished 
in  its  performance,  yet  the  patient  had  to  die.  That 
operation  preyed  upon  his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  led  to  exclaim,  more  prophetically  than  he 
knew,  "That  is  the  last  laparotomy  that  I  shall  ever 
do  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital."  His  mental  depres- 
sion over  that  case  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  assured  that  no  one  could  have  attained  a  better 
result,  that  his  colleagues  would  render  every  possible 
assistance  in  his  future  operations  until  his  courage 
should  return.  He  then  revealed  the  pitiful  condition 
which  his  overwork  without  needed  rest  had  brought 
upon  him.  He  spoke  of  nervous  tension  and  of  the 
accompanying  insomnia  and  anorexia.  He  was  strong- 
ly urged  to  take  the  imperatively  needed  rest.  He 
argued  that  he  could  not  do  so,  and  seemed  to  work 
harder  than  ever  the  last  few  remaining  days  of  his 
life. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
of  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  of  the  Chicago 
Medico-Legal  Society,  of  the  Chicago  Gynecological 
Society,  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  President  of  this  Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr.  Knox  died  in  the  possession  of  a  simple  and  sin- 


cere belief  in  the  christian's  faith.  He  was  a  member 
in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago.  His  co-worshipers'  confidence  in 
his  christian  character  was  shown  by  his  selection  as 
an  Elder  in  that  denomination. 

One  of  the  most  heartrending  features  of  his  demise 
is  the  family,  of  wife  and  two  youug  daughters,  left  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  wise  counsel  and  tender  protec- 
tion. There  is  not  a  physician  in  this  audience  this 
evening  who  does  not  desire  to  record  his  most  heart- 
felt and  solicitous  sympathy  for  his  bereaved  family. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Etheridge. 


ADDRESS  OF  WEJLCOME. 

BY  D.  E.  BROWER,  M.  D. 

Before  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  September  27,  1892. 
Confreres  of  the  Faculty,  Students  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  who  have  honored 
us  as  visitors,  I  have  been  selected  by  the  Faculty  to 
bid  you  welcome  here  tonight.  For  fifty  years  this 
great  temple  of  learning  has  each  year  thus  opened  the 
doors  of  its  classic  halls.  In  this  new  West  a  record 
of  one-half  a  century  of  continued  success  is  a  great 
record  and  it  might  be  well  for  us  at  this  moment,  if 
time  did  permit,  to  turn  our  gaze  backwards  and  con- 
sider the  record  of  this  half  century  of  existence.  It 
would  be  not  only  the  record  of  the  life  work  of  a 
Brainard,  a  Blaney,  a  Herrick,  an  Allen,  a  Gunn,  a 
Freer,  a  Boss,  a  Byford,  a  Parkes,  and  a  Knox,  but  it 
would  also  be  the  record  of  over  five  thousand  physi- 
cians scattered  throughout  the  whole  world  who  here 
received  their  medical  educations.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  place  to  engage  in  any  such  work  of  ret- 
rospection, but  we  will  take  a  few  moments  of  your 
time  to  look  over  some,  at  least,  of  the  incidents  that 
have  transpired  since  the  ceremonies  of  tonight  were 
enacted  one  year  ago.  In  this  contemplation  we 
might  consider  the  number  of  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  students  of  this  college;  we 
might  inquire  why  this  one  or  that  one  is  not  present 
in  his  place  tonight.  But  while  the  vacant  ranks  in 
the  class  might  be  a  profitable  subject  for  a  moment's 
csnsideration  in  which  we  would  have  to  stop  long 
enough  to  shed  a  tear  over  some  who  have  gone  from 
us  forever,  and  as  important  as  the  lessons  are  that 
might  be  learned  from  this  study,  this  is  not  the  place 
for  their  consideration.  But  we  cannot  permit  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  stopping  for  a  moment,  in  the 
scientific  pursuits  of  this  night,  to  consider  the  great, 
the  irreparable  loss  that  this  college  has  sustained 
since  we  met  here  one  year  ago;  indeed  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  about  the   recent  history  of  Rush 
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College  has  been  the  many  and  the  .ureal  losses  that 
its  Faculty  lias  sustained.  But  a  year  ago  we,  in  this 
very  hall  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  Parkes,  two 
years  ago  to  a  Ross  and  a  Byford,  and  just  a  little  be- 
fore to  that  of  an  Allen  and  a  Ounn,  and  tonight  as 
yon  gentlemen  of  the  class  look  upon  my  confreres  of 
the  Faculty,  you  see  a  blank  of  a  most  serious  charac- 
ter, for  never  has  there  been  in  this  Faculty  a  man 
more  competent  to  fill  his  station  in  the  College,  more 
your  friend  and  the  friend  of  the  College,  than  our 
late  associate,  Dr.  Knox.  You  who  were  here  a  year 
ago  knew  him  well.  He  was  earnest,  lie  was  pains- 
taking, he  was  devoted  and  wonderfully  skillful  as  a 
teacher  of  medicine,  and  Rush  College  will  look  far 
and  wide  before  the  vacancy  made  by  his  departure 
will  be  filled.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
one  single  week  of  illness  was  the  extent  of  his  suffer. 
ing  and  the  very  last  act  of  his  life  was  a  professional 
one.  Scarcely  an  hour  before  lie  died  he  called  for 
pencil  and  paper  and  with  a  brain  seemingly  clear  in 
its  action,  proceeded  to  write  a  prescription;  Hydrar- 
gyri  chloridi  corrosivi  gr.  1,  plain,,  legible  writing 
Acidi  acetici,  and  #  #  *  here  the  impaired  mus- 
cular power  of  the  hand  gave  out,  the  brain  still  com- 
petent, and  at  his  request  I  completed  the  prescription, 
and  when  completed  he  nodded  satisfaction  a  I  the  re- 
sult. 

His  whole  medical  life  was  one  of  personal  sacrifice, 
ever  forgetful  of  self  in  trying  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  those  who  trusted  what  was  the  most  precious  thing, 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  health,  to  him;  and 
he  died  in  the  very  prime  of  life  on  account  of  this 
self-sacrificing  disposition.  A  little  more  care  of  him- 
self and  he  might  have  been  with  us  tonight.  While 
his  life  is  full  of  lessons  for  us  of  the  results  of  earnest 
and  faithful  attention  to  duty,  overcoming  obstacles 
seemingly  insurmountable,  his  death  should  be  to  us  a 
warning  lesson,  and  should  be  to  every  member  of  this 
Faculty  and  to  every  member  of  this  class  a  lesson  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance,  that  while  it  is 
our  duty  to  strive  earnestly,  persistently  and  constant- 
'  ly  for  the  well-being  of  others,  we  also  owe  a  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  dependent  upon  us.  It  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  the  great  Father  of  us  all  may  be  a 
Father  to  that  sorrowing  wife  and  the   children. 

We  congratulate  the  members  of  this  class  who  for 
the  first  time  meet  here  tonight;  first,  because  they 
have  selected  as  their  life  work  the  most  noble  of  all 
occupations.  It  is  their  duty  and  should  be  their 
pleasure  from  this  time  forth  forevermore  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  most  ennobling  of  pursuits,  and 
while  the  profession  they  have  selected  offers  no  such 
rewards  as  may  be  had   in  the    channels  of   commerce 


and  trade,  while  we  have  no  Fields  or  Armours,  or 
Carnegies  in  this  profession,  yel  we  all  reasonably  ex- 
pect and  do  attain  rewards  just  as  desirable.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  in  your  minds  that  the  proper  pur- 
suit of  this  profession  will  always  give  you  a  comfort- 
eble  support,  furnish  yon  abundantly  with  all  the  ne- 
cessities and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  give  you 
a  reputation  and  standing  in  the  community  such  as 
no  other  occupation  offers,  except  thai  one  which  in 
the  early  history  of  mankind  was  united  with  it.  [f 
you  do  your  duty  there  will  bene  question  that  all 
those  things  that  are  desirable  in  life  will  be  yours  in 
reasonable  abundance. 

We  congratulate  you  in  the  next  place  in  having  se- 
lected as  your  Alma  Mater  this  time-honored  institu- 
tion. Its  long  and  brilliant  career,  its  world-wide  re- 
putation, will  by  association  add  to  your  fame,  and  as 
students  of  Hush  Medical  College,  by  reason  of  this 
brilliant  record,  yon  can  always  get  proper  recognition 
wherever  you  seek  it  in  the  civilized  world.  While 
you  derive  this  great  benefit  from  this  association,  it 
is  your  duty  to  see  to  it  that  your  conduct  hence  as 
practitioners  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
such  as  will  add  to  the  glorious  record  of  your  Alma 
Mater. 

We  are  also  glad  tonight  to  welcome  back  once  more 
those  who  have  been  with  us  in  previous  years.  It  is 
a  pleasure  indeed  to  see  these  seats  so  filled  with 
earnest  and  intelligent  men  fully  appreciating  the 
gravity  of  their  occupation,  fully  determined  by  earn- 
estness and  zeal  to  master  its  difficulties,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  you  have  returned  to  these  classic  halls 
with  renewed  energy  and  determination  with  which  to 
continue  your  laudable  efforts. 

We  propose  tonight  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject in  jnedicine  that  is  j  ast  now  agitating  to  its  very 
foundations  the  whole  civilized  world,  the  subject  of 
cholera.  We  take  this  tonight  as  our  subject  because 
in  the  first  place  the  great  representative  body  of 
doctors  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  has 
requested  that  the  teachers  in  the  various  colleges 
shall  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  students  some  practical  considerations 
with  reference  to  this  great  and  important  epidemic, 
and  tonight  we  not  only  have  here  a  great  gathering  of 
medical  students,  but  we  have  also  as  their  guests  a 
large  body  of  intelligent  and  representative  laymen 
and  women,  and  it  is  important  that  not  only  these 
students,  but  these  lay  people  should  have  correct 
ideas  about  this  disease  that  is  today  playing  such 
havoc  in  certain  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

Cholera  that  is  epidemic,  Cholera  Asiatica,  is  al- 
ways present  in  India,  and  from  India,  especially  after 
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the  great  religious  pilgrimage  gatherings  that  occur  at 
Hudwar,  Juggernaut  and  Benares,  starts  upon  its 
travels  around  the  world.  It  is  in  India  always,  and 
it  is  a  disease  that  is  propagated  by  causes  that  are 
easily  removable,  and,  as  has  been  stated  by  an  emi- 
nent Russian  doctor,  cholera  is  an  international  crime 
and  it  is  your  duty,  as  it  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  great  government  to  which  we  belong,  and  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  civilized  world,  to  insist  upon 
it  that  the  ruler  of  India  should  stop,  by  the  power 
which  she  possesses,  this  periodic  destruction  of  life. 
The  Empress  of  India  has  no  more  right  to  permit  this 
microbe  of  cholera  to  travel  in  India,  as  it  does,  than 
she  has  to  permit  the  wild  beasts  of  Regent's  Park, 
London,  to  stalk  about  at  midday  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  just  as    she  by  her   proper  officers    compels   those 


wild    beasts    to  remain  in  their 


cages,  so 


should  sh( 


compel  the  microbe  of  cholera  to  keep  itself  within 
her  Indian  domains,  and  more  than  this,  it  is  just  as 
possible  for  her  by  employing  those  methods  that  are 
well  known  to  her  scientific  men  and  women,  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  from  traveling  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  as  it  is  within  her  power  through 
these  same  agencies  to  root  it  out  in  its  place  of  origin. 
How  it  is  to  be  done  is  not  for  us  tonight  to  determine. 
Certainly  the  filth  upon  which  it  thrives  and  which  is 
so  abundant  in  that  country,  is  removable.  The  use- 
less pilgrimages  of  these  filthy  Orientals  can  be  stopped, 
she  can  teach  them  lessons  of  cleanliness  and  if  these 
religious  festivals  must  go  on,  she  can  see  that  the 
place  in  which  they  occur  shall  not  be  such  as  to  pois- 
on the  whole  world.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  your  duty 
and  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  in 
this  great  nation  today,  to  push  this  question  and  to 
call  to  aid  the  governments  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Spain  to  enter  their  ^protests 
against  this  gross  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
English  nation. 

Cholera  is  not  contagious:  as  a  proof  positive  of 
that  assertion  it  is  simply  necessary  for  me  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  ship  Normania,  about  which  we  have 
been  reading  so  much  of  late.  Cholera  broke  out  on 
this  ship  immediately  after  her  leaving  Hamburg, 
among  the  steerage  and  among  the  crew  and  very  many 
died  of  its  ravages,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  not 
a  single  one  of  her  cabin  passengers  has  had  the  dis- 
ease. You  and  I  and  all  of  us  can  go  in  and  out 
among  these  cholera  patients  as  much  as  we  please  and 
we  cannot  contract  the  disease  by  ordinary  association 
with  them. 

It  is  infectious:  the  germ  which  produces  it  must 
be  taken  into  the  mouth,  must  pass  into  the  stomach, 
must  travel  through  the  bowels  in   order   that  it  may 


develop  this  disease,  by  no  other  way  is  it  possible.  If 
the  laity  generally  understood  this,  the  intense  fear  of 
contact  that  prevails  would  soon  disappear.  Then 
again,  if  the  germs  of  this  disease  are  taken  "into  the 
system,  the  symptoms  will  manifest  themselves  gen- 
erally in  less  than  a  week,  so  such  a  protracted  quar- 
antine as  has  been  applied  to  the  ship  Normania,  was 
unnecessary.  Indeed,  ordinarily  the  disease  will 
manifest  itself  within  fiVe  days  after  these  germs  have 
entered  the  system,  when  the  first  stages  of  disease 
become  manifest,  and  this  is  a  stage  often  overlooked 
but  very  important  from-  a  curative  standpoint.  The 
patient  complains  at  this  time  of  a  general  bad  feeling 
and  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  and  general  debility. 
There  is  loss  of  appetite,  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and 
slight  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhoea!  discharge  is  without 
pain,  it  has  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  discharge 
which  comes  from  the  use  of  an  enema.  This  diarrhoea 
continues,  becomes  more  severe,  and  after  a  few  hours 
or  it  may  be  three  or  four  days,  a  full  development  of 
the  disease  takes  place.  Then  the  discharges  assume 
the  peculiar  rice-water  appearance.  There  is  intense 
nausea,  profuse  vomiting,  extreme  pain,  the  pulse  be- 
comes small  and  frequent  and  the  extremities  cold, 
the  whole  body  becomes  wonderfully  emaciated  and 
there  is  intense  prostration.  The  second  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  stage  of  collapse,  is  one  from  whieh  the 
patient  rarely  recovers,  so  that  it  is  extremely  import- 
ant for  you  to  watch  out  for  the  development  of  this 
stage  of  invasion.  Now,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  cause  of  cholera  is  a  micro  organism  discovered  by 
that  brilliant  bacteriologist.  Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin, 
eight  years  ago.  This  microbe  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  comma,  is  called  the  comma  bacillus.  These 
comma  bacilli  are  exceedingly  minute,  I  will  say  to 
the  laity  who  are  present  that  it  requires  a  superior 
microscope  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer,  to  bring 
them  into  view. 

This  micro-organism  may  be  taken  into  the  perfect- 
ly healthy  stomach,  often  with  impunity,  and  its  se- 
cretions will  destroy  them  promptly  so  that  we  must 
have  something  besides  these  cholera  microbes  to  pro- 
duce an  outbreak  of  the  disease;  there  must  be  some 
cause  operating  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tract.  It  is  with  this  vegetable,  for  it  is 
a  vegetable,  with  the  comma  bacillus,  just  as  it  is  with 
the  grains  of  wheat,  if  we  sow  grains  of  wheat  in  the 
well  paved  streets  of  Chicago  we  could  expect  no  crop, 
but  if  we  sow  them  in  the  well  cultivated  prairies  of 
the  great  state  of  Illinois,  we  expect  and  do  get  an 
abundant  return  for  our  labors.  So  there  must  be  a 
proper  soil  on  which  these  microbe  organism  can  de- 
velop,   in    order    that    the    peculiar    phenomena    of 
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cholera  may  appear.  Anything  that  produces  indi- 
gestion, food  that  is  not  properly  cooked,  or  food  that 
is  not  wholesome  for  any  reason,  will  furnish  a  suitable 
soil  for  their  growth,  as  will  emotional  conditions. 
The  older  students  know  very  well  the  powerful  effect 
that  the  emotions  have  upon  all  secreting  surfaces; 
profound  grief  produces  tears,  and  profound  fear  ar- 
rests the  digestive  processes,. deranges  the  action  of 
the  entire  alimentary  canal,  so  that  it  may  simply  be 
necessary  to  put  the  cholera  bacillus  and  fear  together, 
in  order  to  develop  the  disease.  Therefore,  you  must 
see  the  importance  of  allaying  the  great  apprehension 
that  is  prevailing  in  this  and  every  other  community, 
not  only  preventing  the  bacteria  from  entering  the 
system,  but  also  preventing  those  causes  that  furnish 
by  their  modifying  influence  upon  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, the  proper  soil  upon  which  the  bacillus  can  grow. 
This  bacillus  is  not  responsible  for  the  striking  phen- 
omena that  the  disease  presents,  but  the  microbe  de- 
velops in  the  intestinal  tract  a  poisonous  substance, 
that  tox — albumen  wThich  enters  the  blood  and  circulates 
through  the  system,  acts  upon  the  nerves  and  other 
tissues;  cholera  is  a  specific  intestinal  putrefaction 
with  the  production  of  a  specific  toxine  which  de- 
velops the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This 
microbe  does  not  travel  through  the  air,  but  the  in- 
testinal dejections  and  the  vomita  of  the  patients  get 
into  the  drinking  water  or  into  the  food  or  on  our 
hands  and  are  taken  into  the  system  by  the  mouth, 
millions  of  the  m  can  thrive  under  a  single 
finger-nail,  but  get  into  the  mouth  they  must  by  some 
means  or  other,  in  order  that  they  may  find  a  place  in 
which  they  can  carry  on  their  poisonous  process. 

Now  in  the  prevention  of  cholera  it  is  a  most  for- 
tunate thing  that  an  elevated  temperature,  and  not  a 
very  elevated  temperature,  destroys  these  microbes. 
The  temperature  of  boiling  water  does  it  most  effect- 
ually and  a  temperature  even  lower  than  that  accom- 
plishes the  purpose;  180  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  amply 
sufficient  to  make  these  microbes  innocuous.  The  mi- 
crobe of  cholera  must  be  cooked  before  we  eat  them. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unwholesome  than 
raw  potato,  and  raw  microbes  of  cholera  in  this  re- 
spect very  closely  resemble  raw  potatoes.  Not  only 
are  these  microbes  found  in  water  but  in  food, and  that 
food  in  common  use  that  is  most  congenial  to  this 
parasite  is  milk,  and  it  is  therefore  just  as  important 
to  sterilize  the  milk  as  it  is  the  drinking  water.  If  we 
destroy  the  microbes  in  our  drinking  water  and  in  our 
food,  you  must  still  remember  the  one  remaining 
danger  of  cholera  infection  and  that  is  through  the 
hands.  The  hands  must  be  kept  clean  and  the  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  must  be    done  with    sterilized   water, 


that  is  with  water  that  lias  been  boiled.  In  our  houses 
in  Chicago  the  water  from  the  hot  water  faucets  that 
has  been  made  hot  by  passing  through  tin;  water  back 
of  our  kitchen  stoves  is  sterilized,  so  that  if  we  use  as 
our  toilet  water  the  hot  water  as  ordinarily  drawn  in 
Chicago  houses,  it  is  perfectly  safe.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  cleaning  of  the  hands  is  also  true  of  the  teeth. 
We  may  boil  the  water  and  we  may  sterilize  tin;  milk, 
but  if  we  clean  our  teeth  with  Chicago  lake  water  un- 
sterilized,  cholera  may  result. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  told  you  that  the  contagion  of 
cholera  is  through  the  discharges  of  the  patient,  you 
must  see  the  importance  of  promptly  treating  these 
discharges,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  to  any  of  the  or- 
dinary germicides  for  the  purpose.  Purification  by 
fire  is  the  proper  treatment,  be  they  from  the  intes- 
tines or  from  the  mouth. 

The  committee  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So'ciety,  of 
which  your  Prof.  Belfield  was  a  member,  has  pub- 
lished an  admirable  report  on  the  prevention  of 
cholera,  and  in  this  report  they  say  that  chol- 
era germs  are  killed  by  drying,  if  thorough  and  pro- 
longed for  hours.  In  the  case  of  walls  of  rooms  and 
mattresses  and  other  unweildy  articles,  if  they  cannot 
be  easily  disinfected  by  other  means,  thorough  drying 
for  at  least  six  days  with  closed  doors  but  open  win- 
dows, can  be  trusted  to  kill  the  germ  unless  the  room 
is  damp,  but  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  other  means  of  dis- 
infection if  possible.  One  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water  kills  the  germ  within  a  few 
minutes,  provided  they  are  thoroughly  wet  with  the 
solution.  In  order  to  insure  thorough  wetting,  put 
half  an  ounce  of  soap  into  the  solution,  clean  your 
hands  by  washing  in  this  fluid  thoroughly  for  one  min- 
ute. The  same  liquid  can  be  used  for  disinfecting 
articles  of  leather  which  do  not  bear  heat,  and  furni- 
ture by  vigorous  rubbing.  Into  one  pint  of  water  in  a 
pan  put  one  ounce  of  burnt  lime:  after  the  lime  has  be- 
come slaked  and  crumbled,  add  three  pints  of  water, 
and  stir.  This  milk  of  lime  must  be  kept  in  closed 
jars.  In  order  to  disinfect  the  discharges  from  the 
bowels  put  into  the  bowl  about  the  same  amount  of 
lime  as  there  are  contents,  stir  and  let  it  stand  at  least 
one  hour  before  pouring  away.  The  lime  mixture  can 
also  be  used  for  cleaning  walls,  floors  and  woodwork 
by  leaving  the  excess  in  place  for  at  least  two  hours. 

The  chloride  of  lime  itself  must  be  taken  from  a 
fresh  and  strongly  smelling  can,  as  it  loses  its  strength 
by  standing.  One  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime  shaken 
up  with  three  pints  of  water  is  of  the  same  strength 
as  the  carbolic  acid  solution  and  can  be  used  in  its 
place.  Discharges  can  be  disinfected  in  fifteen  min- 
utes if  two   heaping  teaspoonfuls   of  chloride   of  lime 
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powder  are  stirred  up  into  every  pint  of  the  stools. 
The  disinfectants  just  described  should  never  be  mixed 
with  each  other.  They  will  only  act  properly  if  stirred 
up  with  the  germs  to  be  destroyed  and  if  allowed  suf- 
ficient time.  The  list  given  contains  the  best  and 
cheapest  disinfectants.  The  air  of  the  sick  room 
cannot -and  need  not  be  disinfected.  Fumigations  of 
sulphur  as  ordinarily  practiced  are  totally  useless. 

The  isolation  of  the  cholera  patient  is  wise,  because 
it  enables  one  to  carry  out  these  disinfections  better 
than  if  the  patient  was  not  isolated. 

If  cholera  here,  and  in  India  also,  thrives  best  in 
filthy  places,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  city,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  other  city,  to  remove  the  filth,  destroy- 
ing the  garbage,  and  the  proper  way  to  destroy  the 
garbage  is  by  fire.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  our  own 
and  other  cities  each  household  cannot  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  consuming  by  fire  the  garbage 
it  makes.  This  garbage,  as  is  the  practice  here, 
thrown  into  our  alleys,  remaining  there  anywhere 
from  one  day  to  a  week,  becomes  a  most  excellent  soil 
in  which  these  germs  can  thrive  and  when  the  rains 
come,  they  wash  them  into  our  sewers  and  carry  them 
out  to  the  source  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  is  derived.  Cold  does  not  destroy  cholera  germs, 
it  is  heat,  but  cold  prevents  the  development  of  these 
germs  and  should  cholera  invade  Chicago  now,  when 
cold  weather  comes  on  it  will  disappear,  but  it  would 
disappear  simply  to  return  again  on  the  approach  of 
warm  weather,  unless  these  germs  were  effectually 
destroyed  by  germicides  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  to  enable  these  microbes  to  develop  with 
sufficient  rapidity  and  force  to  produce  much  sickness. 
The  subject  of  protecting  by  inoculation  from  the 
various  infectious  diseases  is  now  actively  engaging 
scientific  physicians  everywhere,  and  the  near  approach 
of  cholera  makes  it  to  us  a  very  important  question. 

Dr.  Gr.  Klemperer  of  Berlin,  has  been  recently  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  which  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Boas  a  rising  alumnus  of  this  College,  on 
artificial  inoculation  against  cholera  poisoning.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  on  guinea  pigs  and  rab- 
bits. The  same  distinguished  physician  had  sometime 
before  published  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  pneu- 
mo — coccus,  in  which  he  showed  that  rabbits  could 
secure  immunity  from  pneumonia  by  inoculation.  He 
has  demonstrated  the  same  thing  beyond  all  question 
as  to  the  bacillus  of  cholera.  Not  only  did  he  demon- 
strate that  he  could  render  the  same  animal  immune  at 
the  same  time  against  the  original  causes  of  different 
diseases,  but  that  the  blood  serum  of  this  animal  could 
be  employed  in  rendering  others  immune  against  these 


different  infectious  diseases.  It  has  already  been  es- 
tablished that  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  person  to  be 
attacked  the  second  time  by  cholera  during  an  epidem- 
ic. It  has  been  long  known  that  one  who  had  recov- 
ered from  the  disease  was  immune  to  it  for  four  or  five 
years.  After  various  means  of  experimentation,  he 
determined  that  the  best  preparatory  treatment  was 
with  cultures  of  the  comma  bacillus  which  had  been 
heated  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
centigrade — about  156  F.  The  guinea  pigs  were  treat- 
ed with  the  cultures  thus  heated  for  four  days  and  the 
fifth  day  were  found  to  be  toxine  proof.  They  also 
found  that  the  blood  serum  taken  from  a  rabbit  thus 
rendered  immune,  had  the  power  if  injected  into  anoth- 
er animal  to  protect  it  from  a  fatal  dose.  He  discov- 
ered in  the  second  place  that  a  protective  inoculation 
against  cholera  toxine  could  occur  through  the  intesti- 
nal canal.  For  this  purpose  he  introduced  the  comma 
bacillus  into  the  stomach  of  the  animal  after  the  solid 
secretions  of  the  stomach  had  been  corrected  with 
soda,  and  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestines  had  been 
checked  with  opium.  Three  days  after  introducing 
the  culture,  warmed  previously  for  two  hours  at  70  de- 
grees centigrade,  immunity  was  established.  He  also 
found  that  the  poison  cultures  could  be  attenuated  for 
inoculation  purposes  by  electricity.  This  method  con- 
sists in  passing  a  constant  electrical  current  through 
the  cultures.  The  degree  of  attenuation  attained  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  time  it  is 
employed,  and  partly  its  direction.  In  the  case  of  the 
cholera  bacillus,  he  determined  that  if  he  passed  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  constant  current  of  twenty  mil- 
liamperes  through  a  culture  one  day  old,  the  bacilli 
were  surely  killed,  while  their  toxine  were  so  far  at- 
tenuated that  the  culture  became  extraordinarily  well 
fitted  for  use  in  immunizing  with  culture  thus  electri- 
cally prepared.  He  attained  the  same  results  in  im- 
munizing as  with  those  that  had  been  heated  two  hours 
at  70  degrees  centigrade. 

In  connection  with  this  inoculation,  the  experiment 
now  being  made  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  in  Bremen  is  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Stanhope 
received  his  inoculations  in  Pasteur's  Laboratory  in 
Paris,  and  is  now  in  Bremen  eating  with  and  nursing 
cholera  patients  and  so  far  has  shown  perfect  immun- 
ity. 

In  an  admirable  report  on  cholera  in  _  Europe  and 
India,  Dr.  E.  0.  Shakspeare,  of  Philadelphia,  United 
States  Commissioner,  we  find  a  resume  of  the  inocula- 
tions of  Dr.  Ferran  in  Spain,  and  while  these  inocula- 
tions were  not  as  thoroughly  carried  out  as  they  might 
have  been,  they  give  us  most  valuable  results  in  im- 
muning  against  the  poison.     From   the  official  report 
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in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  the  deaths  from  cholera 
were  31.01  per  thousand  among  the  inoculated.  In 
those  towns  in  which  the  inoculations  were  carried  on, 
the  attacks  among  the  inoculated  were  12.6  per  thous- 
and and  the  deaths  among  the  inoculated  were  3.4  per 
thousand,  so  that  we  very  evidently  have  in  this 
matter  of  inoculation  a  most  important  means  of  pro- 
phylaxis in  cholera. 

The  mortality  from  cholera  in  all  countries  is  very 
great,  being  from  one-third  to  iwo-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber attacked.  The  period  of  the  epidemic  greatly  in- 
fluences the  mortality.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  epi- 
demic a  very  large  proportion,  probably  nine-tenths  of 
all  those  attacked,  perish,  and  this  proportion  gradual- 
ly diminishes  until  soward  the  close  of  the  epidemic,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  attacked  recover.  The 
chances  of  recovery  are  very  much  diminished  in  young 
children  and  in  the  aged,  the  age  of  greatest  number 
of  recoveries  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  The  feeble 
in  constitution,  the  anemic,  the  feeble,  the  convales- 
cent from  other  diseases,  were  in  all  cases  the  surest 
victims  of  cholera. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  period  of  the  disease.  The  period  of 
premonitory  diarrhoea, the  period  of  algidity  or  collapse 
and  the  period  of  reaction.  The  period  of  premonit- 
ory diarrhoea  is  the  most  important  period  from  a 
therapeutic  standpoint.  The  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  cleanly  the  destruction  of  the  parasitic 
growths  and  the  arrest  of  the  intestinal  peristalsis. 
The  best  agent  to  begin  this  treatment  is  undoubtedly 
calomel,  and  a  moderate  dose  of  calomel  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  probably  the 
surest  way  of  destroying  the  microbes,  and  this  full 
dose  of  calomel  should  be  speedily  followed  by  opium 
and  camphor;  one  grain  of  opium  and  two  grains  of 
camphor  and  a  half  grain  of  pulverized  capsicum  makes 
a  most  admirable  combination  for  this  purpose,  and 
along  with  this  large  doses  of  salol  should  be  adminis- 
tered; salol  being  one  of  the  most  certain  intestinal 
antiseptics  and  intestinal  germicides  in  the  pharma- 
copea.  In  a  recent  report  that  I  have  read,  I  find  that 
in  the  Phillippian  Islands  153  cases  of  cholera  have 
recently  been  treated  by  salol  with  fifty  deaths.  The 
disinfection  of  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  still 
further  carried  on  by  copious  enemas  of  sterilized 
water  and  tannic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
of  tannic  acid  to  three  pints  of  water.  This  injection 
should  be  carried  far  up  b}^  means  of  the  rectal  tube. 
Bacteriologists  tell  us  that  solutions  of  tannin  prompt- 
ly destroy  the  comma  bacillus. 

During  the  algid  state  the  patient  should  be  treated 
by  intravenous  injections  of  a  weak  saline  solution,  or 


injections  may  be  made  into  the  loose  subcutaneous 
tissue  about  the  body,  of  twenty  grains  of  the  sodium 
bi-carbonate  and  thirty  grains  of  the  sodium  chloride 
to  a  pint  of  water,  and  sometimes  these  injections, 
even  at  the  stage  of  collapse,  have  been  followed  by 
recovery. 

Nitro-glycerine  by  hypodermic  administration  has 
been  occasionally  found  of  service  during  this  stage  of 
collapse.  During  the  stage  of  reaction  the  functions 
of  the  kidneys  should  be  promoted  by  copious  draughts 
of  water  and  warm  baths  and  the  diet  mustbe  most 
carefully  regulated  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 


Wet  Boric  Acid  Dressing  lor  Septic;  Wounds. 

We  have  become  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  wounds  in  aseptic  tissues  will  heal  primarily 
without  the  use  of  antiseptic  substances  that  much 
more  stress  is  rightly  laid  upon  securing  and  preserv- 
ing the  aseptic  condition  by  means  of  absolute  cleanli- 
ness in  every  detail  than  upon  the  value  of  antiseptic 
substances  in  surgery. 

The  general  practitioner  is,  however,  called  upon 
much  more  frequently  to  treat  tissues  which  are  al- 
ready in  an  infected  condition  than  to  make  wounds 
in  perfectly  aseptic  tissues.  A  large  majority  of 
these  cases  will,  fortunately,  be  carried  on  to  re'eovery 
speedily  if  the  pus  is  evacuated  freely,  efficient  drain- 
age established,  and  the  ordinary  antiseptic  dressings 
applied. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  infection  which  does 
not  yield  readily  to  such  treatment:  in  which  case  the 
patient  at  first  seems  to  have  but  a  small  area  of  in- 
fection on  one  of  his  fingers,  for  instance,  possibly 
caused  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  or  a  slight  abrasion. 

He  is  in  a  severely  septic  condition;  his  temper- 
ature is  high,  his  pulse  is  rapid,  he  may  have  more 
or  less  severely  marked  chills,  and  the  part  involved 
is  exceedingly  painful.  A  small  abscess  is  discovered 
and  evacuated  and  the  patient's  condition  is  tem- 
porarily improved;  but  soon  a  new  and  severer  attack 
occurs,  and  another  point  of  fluctuation  is  discovered, 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  patient  is  suf- 
fering from  a  deep  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which 
follows  the  fascia,  and,  in  fact,  all  connective  tissue 
structures.  The  streptococci  which  caused  the  origi- 
nal abscess  are  now  representee1,  b}^  their  descendants 
in  portions  much  less  accessible,  and  much  more  im- 
portant than  those  first  invaded,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  original  abscess  was  thoroughly  evacuated 
and  efficiently  drained. 

Thus  the  patient  frequently  loses  an  extremity  and 
sometimes  his  life.  In  such  cases  an  antiseptic  sub- 
stance is  of  great  value,  provided  it  possesses  the  nee- 
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essary  qualities.  First,  it  must  be  able  to  destroy  the 
steptococi;  or  to  inhibit  their  growth;  second,  it  niu^t 
be  non-poisonous  to  the  patient;  and,  third,  it  must 
be  inexpensive. 

There  are  many  substances  which  fill  the  first  re- 
quirement but  most  of  them  are  very  poisonous  to  the 
patient,  especially  if  applied  over  large  areas,  and  of 
those  which  fill  the  first  two  requirements  there  are 
but  very  few  which  cost  so  little  that  even  the  poorer 
patients  can  procure  them  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  substance  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  boric 
acid. 

It  is  inexpensive,  costing  only  about  20  cents  per 
pound. 

It  can  be  applied  over  large  areas  of  the  body  in  a 
saturated  solution  for  any  length  of  time  without  harm 
to  the  patient. 

It  has  a  very  positive  inhibitory  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  the  microorganisms  in  question.  According 
to  Koch's  table,  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  in  800  is  suf- 
ficient to  stop  their  growth  entirely.  A  saturated  so- 
lution is  nearly  forty  times  stronger;  consequently  if 
one  can  succeed  in  filling  the  tissues  invaded  by  these 
microbes  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  the 
infection  must  remain  at  a  standstill. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  maintain  this  saturation 
because  the  cells  of  the  body  can  then  destroy  the 
parasites. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  microbes  will  again  begin  to 
multiply 'with  their  characteristic  rapidity,  and  this 
will  soon  again  bring  about  the  original  septic  condi- 
tions. 

This  end  can  be  accomplished  as  well  in  the  dirtiest 
hovel  in  the  city  or  in  an  out  of  the  way  farm  house  as 
in  the  best  appointed  hospital  imaginable,  if  only  the 
following  very  simple  directions  are  carried  out  in  de- 
tail. 

The  affected  extremity  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
soap  and  water,  and  shaved  at  any  point  at  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision.  Wherever 
there  is  either  superficial  or  deep  fluctuation,  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  of  considerable  length  is  made,  of 
^course  avoiding  important  anatomical  structures.  The 
pus  is  evacuated,  and  the  cavity  thoroughly  irrigated 
with  warm  water  in  order  to  remove  all  of  the  septic 
material  possible.  These  wounds  are  then  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or  any  other  aseptic  gauze 
or  cotton. 

The  entire  extremity,  to  a  distance  of  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  is  now  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  quantity  of  absorbent  cotton.  If 
a  finger  or  toe  is  involved  the  entire  hand  or  foot 
should  be  included  in  the  dressing;  if  the  hand  or  foot 


the  dressing  should  also  cover  the  forearm  or  leg.  If 
the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  forearm  or  leg 
the  dressing  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  extremity. 

From  one-half  to  one  pound  of  the  cotton  is  usually 
needed  for  one  of  these  dressings. 

If  absorbent  cotton  cannot  be  obtained,  clean  old 
muslin,  or  linen  or  flannel  will  answer  as  well. 

This  dressing  is  now  very  thoroughly  saturated  with 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water. 

It  is  then  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  gutta-percha 
tissue,  or  with  ordinary  rubber  or  oil  cloth,  and  the 
patient  is  placed  in  a  bed,  which  is  properly  protected 
against  moisture  by  the  use  of  rubber  or  oil  cloths, 
covered  with  folded  sheets.  In  this  manner  the  in- 
fected tissue  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  fluid 
which  does  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  patient,  be- 
cause it  is  perfectly  non-poisonous.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  nearly  forty  times  as  strong  as  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  growth  of  septic  microorganisms  entirely. 

This  fluid  is,  however,  constantly  diluted  in  two 
ways;  first,  by  the  addition  of  wound  secretion;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  boric  acid 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  wound. 

This  difficulty  can  be  overcome  very  readily.  The 
person  in  charge  of  the  patient  is  directed  at  the  end 
of  every  hour  to  make  gentle  pressure  upon  the  dress- 
ing,, and  to  thus  dispose  of  some  of  the  fluid. 

The  oiled  silk,  or  other  impermeable  dressing, which 
covers  the  wet  dressing,  is  then  laid  open  without  in- 
terfering with  the  cotton,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of 
the  warm  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  is  again 
poured  upon  the  dressing,  and  the  impermeable  cover- 
ing readjusted. 

This  is  repeated  every  hour  for  several  days  without 
removing  the  original  dressing.  In  every  case  in  which 
the  infection  has  not  given  rise  to  pyaemia,  with  nu- 
merous metastatic  abscesses,  this  treatment  will  be 
followed  by  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  septic  condi- 
tions. The  temperature,  which  frequently  reaches  104 
or  105  degrees,  often  falls  to  normal  within  twelve 
hours,  and  usually,  even  in  very  severe  cases,  within 
forty-eight  hours.  From  the  nature  of  the  infection 
it  would  be  unwise  to  stop  these  applications  as  soon 
as  the  temperature  has  reached  the  normal  point,  be- 
cause some  of  the  shreds  of  connective  tissue  which 
have  been  infected,  and  which  have  not  had  time  to 
become  separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues  still 
contain  many  septic  microorganisms  which,  although 
they  do  not  multiply,  on  account  of  the  inhibitory  ef- 
fect of  the  boric  acid  solution  are  not  easily  destroyed, 
and  if  the  solution  is  omitted  they  will  again  cause  an 
inflammation.  It  is,  consequently,  better  to  continue 
with  this  treatment  for  a  week  or  two  after   the    tern- 
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perature  has  subsided,  and  until  all  of  the  shreds  of 
connective  tissue  have  disappeared  from  the  wound. 

A  saturated  solution  can  be  made  by  adding  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  boric  acid  to  a  pint  of  hot  water, 
and  stirring  this  very  thoroughly. 

In  the  deep  phlegmonous  inflammations  it  is  then 
necessary  to  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Lay  the  abscesses  open  very  freely. 

2.  Apply  an  enormous  dressing  of  absorbent  cotton, 
or  some  other  similar  substance. 

3.  Saturate  this  every  hour  thoroughly  with  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water. 

4.  Cover  this  with  an  impermeable  substance. 
Following  this  method,  one   can  preserve   many    an 

extremity  with  perfect  safety  to  the  patient,  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  sacrificed.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  would  be  placed  in  great  danger  of 
succumbing  to  the  effects  of  sepsis  in  case  of  an  ampu- 
tation. 

Boric  acid  used  in  the  same  manner  is  equally  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers.  Varicose  ul- 
cers heal  rapidly  if  the  extremity  is  maintained  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  the  above  dressing  applied. 

The  same  is  true  of  superficial  gangrene  and  of  sep- 
tic phlebitis  in  the  superficial  veins. 

Even  so  deeply  seated  septic  conditions  as  acute  in- 
sipient  periostitis,  or  osteomyelitis  often  yield  to  this 
treatment. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner. 


PENETRATING  WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDO- 
MEN. 


Collected    from    the    Records    of    the    Cook 
County  Hospital  by  ,the    Registrar,    F.  W. 
Jay  f  M.  D.--No    Selection    Has  Been  Made 
of  Cases,  Except  to  Exclude  Those  in  Which 
Penetration  Was  Not  Demonstrated. 
Case  1.     Weapon,  revolver;  wound  in  eighth  left  in- 
terspace in    axilliary  line.       Signs    or    sjmaptoms    of 
penetration,  vomited  blood;  operative  procedure;  lap- 
arotomy;    Lembert    sutures    of    intestines;     packing- 
wound  of  liver.     Gas  test  was  positive.      Viscefal   in- 
juries, two  perforations  of   stomach — one    in    anterior 
and  one  in  posterior  wall  found  at  post  mortem, though 
not  found  at  operation.        Two   wounds   of    ascending 
colon;   two  wounds  of  jejunum  sutured;  one  wound  of 
liver;  one  perforation  of  transverse  mesocolon.   Result, 
death. 

Case  2.  Weapon,  revolver.  Position  of  wound  one 
and  one-half  inches  posterior  and  inferior  to  anterior 
superior  spine  of  left  ilium.  Perforation  demonstrated 
"by  probing.        Laparotomy   with    suturing  of   visceral 


wounds  performed.  Gas  test  not  used.  Visceral  in- 
juries, two  perforations  of  descending  colon;  two  of 
ilium;  two  of  caecum;  one  wound  of  serous  coat  of  as- 
cending colon;  seven  perforations  of  mesentery.      Ete- 

sult,  death. 

Case  3.  Weapon,  revolver.  Location  of  wound 
midway  between  lowest  rib  and  crest  of  ilium,  on  left 
side.  Sign  of  perforation,  vomiting  of  blood.  Ope- 
rative procedure,  laparotomy  with  suturing  wounds 
of  intestine  and  stomach,  and  packing  wound  of  kid- 
ney. Gas  test  positive.  Visceral  injuries,  one  per- 
foration of  posterior  wall  of  stomach;  one  perforation 
of  transverse  colon;  one  wound  on  left  kidney.  He- 
suit,  death. 

Case  4.  Symptoms  of  some  hemorrhage.  Operative 
procedure,  laparotomy  with  suturing  of  wounds  of 
liver.  Gas  test,  negative.  Visceral  injuries,  one 
wound  of  right  lobe  of  liver  with  considerable  hemor- 
rhage.    Result,  recovery. 

Case  5.  Weapon,  revolver.  Bullet  entered  three 
inches  to  right  of  spinal  column  and  emerged  one  inch 
anterior  to  mammary  line,  fracturing  eighth  costal  car- 
tilage. Laparotomy  done,  with  suturing  of  wounds  of 
liver.  Visceral  injuries,  one  wound  of  right  lobe  of 
liver.     Result,  death. 

Case  6.  Weapon,  revolver.  32  calibre.  -Wound  in 
mammary  line  of  left  side,  over  sixth  rib.  Signs,  or 
symptoms  of  penetration,  dullness  on  percussion. 
Operative  procedure,  re-section  of  two  ribs  and  pack- 
ing wound  of  spleen.  Gas  test  not  used.  Visceral 
wounds,  one  of  spleen.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  7.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  just  above 
right  trochanter  major.  There  was  an  absence  of  liver 
dullness.  Operative  procedure,  laparotomy  with  su- 
turing of  visceral  wounds.  Visceral  injuries,  four  per- 
forations of  small  intestine;  two  perforations  of  me- 
sentery.    Result,   death. 

Case  8.  Weapon,  revolver.  Bullet  entered  just 
below  left  scapula,  and  was  found  beneath  right  nip- 
ple. Laparotomy,  with  suturing  of  wounds  of  liver 
and  mesentery.  Visceral  injuries  were  one  wound  of 
liver,  passing  through  left  lobe;  one  perforation  *of 
mesentery;  one  wound  of  diaphragm.       Result,  death. 

Case  9.  Weapon,  32  calibre  revolver.  Wound  in 
upper  part  of  epigastric  region  to  the  left  of  median 
line.  Operative  procedure,  Laparotomy  with  sutur- 
ing of  wound  of  stomach  and  liver.  Gas  test,  negative 
by  rectum.  Visceral  injuries,  one  wound  of  anterior 
and  one  of  posterior  walls  of  stomach,  one  wound  of 
liver.     Result,  death 

Case  10.  Laparotomy  made  with  suturing  of  viscer- 
al wounds;  there  were,  one  wound  of  anterior  wall   of 
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stomach;    one   wound    of   transverse    colon.       Result, 
death. 

Case  11.  Weapon  revolver.  Wound  in  right  lum- 
bar region.  Laparotomy.  No  visceral  wounds. 
Result,  Recovery. 

Case  12.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  to  the  right 
of  fifth  lumbar  vertabra.  Signs  of  penetration  on  pro- 
bing.    No  visceral  wounds.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  13.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  in  left  hypo- 
chondriac region"  Operation,  Laparotomy  and  Lem- 
bert  sutures.  There  was  one  wound  of  serous  coat  of 
jejunum.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  14.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  in  the  eighth 
interspace  in  right  axillary  line.  Operative  measures, 
Laparotomy;  Lembert  sutures;  packing  wound  of  kid- 
ney. Gras  test,  positive;  visceral  wounds,  one  perfora- 
tion of  anterior  and  one  of  posterior  walls  of  stomach; 
one  perforation  of  splenic  flexture  and  one  of  trans- 
verse colon;  one  wound  of  left  kidney.     Result,  death. 

Case  15.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  two  inches 
below  and  two  inches  to  the  left  of  umbilicus.  Lap- 
arotomy with  Lembert  sutures.  One  perforation  of 
small  intestine.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  16.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  two  and  one- 
half  inches  to  left  and  slightly  above  level  of  umbilicus. 
Laparotomy  with  Lembert  sutures,  visceral  wounds, 
three  perforations  of  small  intestines;  six  wounds  of 
serous  coat  of  small  intestine.     Result,  death. 

Case  17.  Weapon,  38  calibre  revolver.  Wound  in 
eighth  interspace  in  right  posterior  axillary  line.  Lap- 
arotomy; wound  of  liver  sutured,  only  one  visceral 
wound,  that  of  the  liver.     Result,  death. 

Case  18.  Weapon,  32  calibre  revolver.  Wound  in 
epigastic  region.  No  laparotomy;  antiseptic  dressing 
to  wound.     Result,  death  from  peritonitis. 

Case  19.  Wound  two  inches  to  the  left  of  median 
line  slightly  above  level  of  iliac  spines.  Omentum 
protruded.  This  was  returned  to  abdominal  cavity 
and  dressing  applied  to  wound.  Death  from  haemor- 
rhage resulted. 

Case  20.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  two  inches  to 
left  of  anterior  superior  spine  of  right  ilium.  Opera- 
tion, Laparotomy;  circular  enterorraphy  after  resection 
of  injured  portion  of  gut.  Visceral  wounds,  ten  per- 
forations of  small  intestine  within  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches.     Death  from  shock  during  operation. 

Case  21.  Weapon,  32  caliber  revolver.  Wound 
midway  between  last  rib  and  crest  of  ilium,  eight  inches 
from  spinal  column  on  left  side.  Dressing  applied  to 
wound.  Visceral  injuries  were  two  perforations  of 
small  intestine  and  two  perforations  of  mesentery 
found  at  post-mortem. 

Case  22.     Wound  was  probed  under  antiseptic  pre- 


cautions. Dressing  applied  and  recovery  ensued. 
Case  23.  Wound  in  right  hypochondriac  region  two- 
inches  to  right  of  median  line  and  four  inches  below 
ostal  arch.  Operation,  Laparotomy  and  suturing  of 
visceral  wounds.  Gas  test,  negative.  There  were  two 
wounds  of  the  serous  coat  of  intestines;  three  perfora- 
tions of  mesentery;  one  wound  of  omentum.  Result, 
death. 

Case  24-.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  one  and  one- 
half  inches  above  and  two  inches  to  right  of  umbilicus. 
Laparotomy;  no  treatment  to  visceral  wounds  owing  to 
collapse  of  patient.  Gras  test,  positive;  visceral  in- 
juries, one  perforation  of  duodenum;  one  wound  of 
liver;  one  perforation  of  gall  bladder. 

Case  25.  Weapon,  revolver  of  large  calibre.  Wound 
just  below  last  rib,  about  two  inches  to  right  of  spina 
column.  There  were  symptoms  of  severe  haemor- 
rahage.  Operative  procedures.  Laparotomy;  suturing 
of  wounds  of  stomach;  packing  wound  of  liver  and  kid- 
ney through  a  posterior  incision.  There  were  two  per- 
forations of  the  stomach;  one  wound  of  liver;  one  wound 
of  right  kidney.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  26.  A  laparotomy  with  Lembert  sutures  for 
two  porforations  of  small  intestine.     Result,  death. 

Case  27.  Weapon,  32  calibre  revolver.  Wound  on 
an  level  with  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  one  inch  to  left  of 
spinal  column.  There  was  an  absence  of  liver  dullness 
A  laparotomy  with  suturing  of  visceral  wounds  was 
made.  There  were  two  perforations  of  colon.  Death 
resulted. 

Case  28.  Weapon,  32  calibre  revolver.  Wound  just 
below  costal  arch  on  left  side,  on  a  level  with  eighth 
rib.  Laparotomy  with  suturing  of  all  visceral  wounds; 
one  perforation  of  stomach;  two  perforations  of  trans" 
verse  colons;  one  perforation  of  diaphragm.  Result, 
death. 

Case  29.  Weapon,  revolver.  Wound  just  to  left  of 
umbilicus.  Omentum  protruded;  percussion  demon- 
strated free  fluid  in  peritoneal  cavity.  Laparotomy 
with  suturing  of  all  visceral  wounds,  i.  e.  two  perfora- 
tions of  transverse  colon;  one  perforation  caput  coli; 
three  perforations  small  intestine;  lacerated  perforation 
of  mesentery  near  ileo-caecal  valve. 


PENETRATING  INCISED  WOUNDS. 

Case  1.     A  laparotomy  was  made  and   wound  sutur- 
ed.    Recovery  followed. 

Case  2.     Weapon,  pocket  knife.     Wound  two  inches 
above  and  to  the  right  of  umbilicus.       Omentum    pro- 
truded.    Laparotomy.     No  visceral   wounds.     Recov- 
ery followed. 
D  Case  3.     Omentum   and   intestines   protruding   and 
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liver  freely  exposed.  Laparotomy  with  packing  of 
wound  of  liver.  Result,  recovery. 
Case  4.  Gas  test,  failed.  Recovery. 
Case  5.  Omentum  protruding.  Operative  proced- 
ure; laparotomy  with  suturing  of  wounds  of  diaphragm 
and  stomach.  There  was  one  wound  of  the  stomach 
and  one  of  the  diaphragm.      Recovery  resulted. 

Case  6.  Omentum  protruding;  the  protruding  por- 
tion was  excised  and  the  stump  returned;  abdominal 
wound  closed.     Recovery  followed. 

Case  7.  Two  wounds.  Omentum  protruding 
through  one  wound.  Probing  of  the  other  demonstra- 
ted that  it  was  penetrating.  Laparotomy.  Gas  test, 
negative.     Recovery. 

Case  8.  Probing  done  under  antiseptic  precautions, 
symptoms  of  severe  haemorrhage.  Operative  proced- 
ures; Laparotomy  with  ligatures  to  bleeding  points  in 
wTounds  of  omentum.  Symptoms  of  septic  peritonitis 
twenty  hours  after  operation.  Abdominal  incision 
opened,  cavity  irrigated  and  drained.  There  were  two 
wounds  of  the  omentum.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  9.  Omentum  protruding.  Laparotomy.  One 
wound  of  serous  coat  of  small  intestine;  one  wound  of 
omentum.     Recovery. 

Case  10.  Omentum  protruding.  Laparotomy. 
Wound  of  mesentery.     Result,  death. 

Case  11.  A  laparotomy  with  suturing  of  wound  of 
liver.  Gas  test,  negative;  one  wound  of  liver  only. 
Recovery. 

Case  12.  Omentum  protruding.  Omentum  return- 
ed and  wound  sutured.  At  the  post-mortem  a  wound 
of  the  spleen  was  discovered. 

Case  13.  Laparotomy.  Gas  test,  negative;  gas 
could  not  be  forced  into  the  stomach  from  the  rectum. 
There  was  one  wound  of  the  omentum.  Result,  death 
ten  days  after  the  operation,   from  lobar  pneumonia. 

Case  14.  Wound  just  beneath  costal  arch,  three 
inches  to  the  right  of  median  line.  Dressing  was  applied. 
No  laparotomy  owing  to  condition  of  patient.  The 
patient  died  and  at  the  post-mortem  was  found  one 
wround  of  the  liver  and  one  of  the  gall  bladder. 

Case  15.  Weapon,  pocket  knife.  Wound  two  inches 
above  and  three  inches  to  left  of  umbilicus.  Laparoto- 
my. Visceral  wounds.  Two  through  serous  coat  of 
large  intestine.     Recovery. 

Case  16.  Laparotomy.  Gas  test,  negative.  Re- 
covery. 

Case  17.  Wound  one-fourth  inch  in  length  situa- 
ted in  hypogastric  region  to  right  of  meaian  line.  Per- 
cussion demonstrated  free  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty. Operation,  laparotomy  with  ligation  of  deep  epi- 
gastric artery.  Gas  test,  negative.  The  right  deep 
epigastric  artery  had  been  severed.     Result,  recovery. 


Case  18.  Wound  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length 
situated  one;  inch  above  level  of  umbilicus.  Symp- 
toms of  severe  hemorrhage.  Operative  procedure. 
Laparotomy;  injured  portion  of  omentum  ligated  and 
excised.  There  were  several  wounds  of  the  omentum 
and  considerable  haemorrhage.  Death  twenty  days 
after  operation,  from  lobar  phonumonia. 

Case  19.  Symptoms  of  haemorrhage.  Laparotomy 
made,     Gas  test,  negative.     Recovery. 

Case  20.  Wound  extending  from  centre  of  Pou- 
parts  ligament  four  inches  upward  and  toward  the 
median  line.  Intestines  protruding.  Intestines 
cleaned  and  returned  to  abdominal  cavity;  abdominal 
cavity  irrigated.     Death  followed. 

Case  21.  Wound  two  inches  in  length  situated  in 
right  inguinal  region.  Intestines  protruded.  Intes- 
tines cleaned  and  returned  after  enlarging  wound;  ab- 
dominal cavity  not  irrigated.     Result,  death 

Case  22.  Weapon,  pocket  knife.  Wound  on  an- 
terior axillary  line  on  a  level  with  umbilicus.  Probing 
done  under  antiseptic  precautions.  Dressing  applied. 
Gas  test,  negative.     Result,  recovery. 

Case  23.  Weapon,  butcher's  cleaver.  Wound  three 
inches  in  length  extending  from  just  below  and  a  little 
to  left  of  ensiform  appedix  downward  and  to  the  lelt. 
Intestines  protruded.  Intestines  had  been  returned 
and  wound  sutured  by  an  outside  physician;  patient 
then  brought  to  hospital  in  a  wagon  a  distance  of  eight 
miles;  at  hospital  the  wound  was  opened,  intestines  ex- 
amined and   abdominal   wound    re-sutured.       Patient 

recovered.  .  , 

Case  24.  Wound  in  median  line  three  inches  above 
pubes.  Laparotomy.  Gas  test,  negative.  Recovery. 
Case  25.  Wound  on  a  level  with  and  three  inches 
to  left  of  umbilicus.  Omentum  protruding.  Laparo- 
tomy; no  visceral  injuries  found.  Gas  test,  negative. 
The  patient  died  and  at  the  post-mortem  two  perfora- 
tions of  the  small  intestine  were  found. 

Case  26.  Omentum  protruding.  Omentum  re- 
turned and  wound  sutured.     Gas  test,   negative,     tte- 

C°  Cale  27.  Wound  just  to  right  of  and  below  umbili- 
cus.    Laparotomy.  No  visceral  injuries.  Result,  death. 

Case  28.  Wound  three  inches  in  length  situated 
nine  inches  below  left  nipple  and  one  inch  to  lelt  ot 
mammary  line.  Liver  exposed.  Wound  was  sut- 
ured and  recovery  followed, 

Case  29.  Wound  two  inches  below  and  to  lelt  oi 
umbilicus.  Probing  was  done  with  antiseptic  precau- 
tions. Laparotomy  then  performed.  Gas  test,  nega- 
tive.    Result,  recovery. 

Case  30.  Weapon,  pocket  knife.  Wound  two  and 
one-half  inches  above  and  to  right  of  umbilicus.   Omen- 
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turn  protruding.     Omentum  returned  and   wound  sut- 
ured.   Recovery  followed. 

Case  31.  Wound  three-fourths  inch  in  length  situ- 
ated to  left  of  sternum  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  Symptoms  of  severe  hemor- 
rhage; increased  area  of  liver  dullness.  Operative 
procedures,  suturing  of  all  visceral  wounds.  There 
was  one  wound  of  the  liver;  the  diaphragm  and  peri- 
cardium were  severed;  the  heart  could  be  felt  pulsating 
against  finger  passed  into  the  pericardial  cavity  through 
wound. 


How  Sliall  a   Medical    Student    Learn   Latin 
and   Greek. 

J,  H.    SALISBURY,  M.   I>. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
to  the  Scientific  student,  and  especially  to  the  student 
of  medicine,  can  not  be  denied,  and  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  study  of  these  languages  in 
college  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

I  wish  rather  to  consider  what  may  be  done  by  the 
student  who  has  already  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  words 
used  in  medical  literature,  being  the  names  of  various 
parts  and  functions  of  the  body.  One  may  study  Latin 
and  Greek  as  taught  in  college  text  books  for  a  long 
time  and  still  be  ignorant  of  most  of  these  words. 

Obviously  some  other  course  must  be  adopted  by  the 
medical  student  who  wishes  to  economize  his  time. 
The  course  which  I  am  about  to  suggest  is  based  upon 
the  method  of  M.  Francois  Gouin,  who  claims  that  by 
it  one  can  learn  a  language  in  six  months.  To  learn  a 
language  in  his  sense  requires  the  mastery  of  a  vocab- 
ulary of  10,000  words.  The  words  which  are  specially 
useful  to  the  medical  student  would  probably  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000.  These  ought  to  be  learned  with  ease  in 
one  hundred  hours.  An  equal  length  of  time  would 
suffice  for  learning  the  necessary  Greek  words.  This 
might  be  supplemented  by  some  exercises  in  reading 
and  writing  Latin,  which  would  be  very  easy  when  the 
words  were  learned*. 

How  shall  a  medical  student  proceed? 

The  fundamental  principle  of  M.  Gouin's  method  is 
that  each  word  shall  be  learned  by  its  sound  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  actual  thing  signified,  so  that  the  word 
will  always  suggest  the  thing  instead  of  an  English 
word.  It  is  desirable  that  the  medical  student  should 
become  familiar  with  the  word  both  by  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  for  he  must  recognize  it  both  when  he  sees  it  and 
when  he  hears  it. 

Let  a  student  get  a  list  of  the  words  most  inportant- 


for  his  purpose.  Let  him  take  the  word  tango  for  the 
first  exercise,  and,  sitting  in  his  room,  or  lying  in  his 
bed,  let  him  touch  every  accessible  part  of  the  body, 
using  the  Latin  name  with  the  word  tango.  Thus, 
caput  tango\  I  touch  the  head;  aurem  tango,  I  touch 
the  ear. 

If  two  or  more  students  work  together,  the  exercise 
can  be  varied  by  the  use  of  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  verb.  Thus,  caput  tangis,  you  touch  the 
head;  aurem  tangit,  he  touches  the  ear.  Each  time 
the  action  should  be  performed  by  one  of  the  party. 

In  this  way  about  fifty  names  of  parts  of  the  body 
can  be  learned.  In  a  similar  way  "video"  I'see,  can 
be  used  with  the  names  of  many  objects  in  the  room, 
which  will  be  found  in  medical  works.  Thus  we  can 
learn  sella,  a  chair,  tabula,  a  board,  mensa,  a  table, 
ostiam,  a  door,  fenestra,  a  window,  etc. 

About  three  hundred  nouns,  one  hundred  adjectives 
and  one  hundred  verbs,  as  well  as  other  words,  will 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  words  specially  useful  to 
the  medical  student. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  learning  of  paradigms; 
I  would  lay  no  special  stress  upon  these,  except  to  take 
care  that  the  correct  form  be  used.  The  student  would 
thus  learn  first,  the  accusative  of  nouns,  and  this  has 
the  advantage  of  showing  the  stem  which  is  often  ob- 
scured or  abbreviated  in  the  nominative.  Thus  tooth 
would  be  learned  as  dent-em,  which  shows  us  that  dent 
is  the  stem  of  the  word,  and  suggests  its  English  de- 
rivatives. 

In  order  to  gain  a  similar  advantage  in  tracing  the 
English  derivatives  one  should  learn  the  past  partici- 
ple of  verbs  as  seon  as  possible. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS  IN  MEDICINE. 

Are  the  expectations  of  the  average  medical  student 
realized  after  he  becomes  a  doctor?  If  not,  why  do 
they  fail?  That  many  a  young  doctor  meets  with  dis- 
appointments is  only  too  true;  doubtless  the  majority 
of  doctors  starting  out  upon  their  professional  career 
find  the  road  to  success  obstructed  by  obstacles  of 
more  or  less  difficulty  to  overcome. 

A  great  many  young  men  enter  medical  colleges  with 
very  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  which  lies  be- 
fore them,  having  no  special  adaptability  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  their  great  ambition  being  in  some  way  to 
secure  a  diploma.  It  is  not  indispensible  for  the  stu- 
dent to  be  impelled  at  the  outset  by  a  strong  liking  for 
medical  science. 

If  he  begins  with  a  determination  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  earlier  difficulties,  there  will  be  en- 
gendered an  interest  in  his  vocation  sufficient  to  carry 
him  forward;  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  wise  pre 
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caution  for  every  studenl  before  commencing  his  study 
of  medicine  to  examine  himself  well  as  to  the  motives 
which  influence  him  and  the  capability  which  he  Peels 
of  bearing  much  labor  and  some  vexation.  No  one 
should  undertake  so  toilsome  and  responsible  a  post  as 
that  of  practitioner,  who  entertains  any  dislike  to  the 
profession  or  feels  misgivings  as  to  his  willingness  to 
make  the  requisite  sacrifices. 

There  is  much  to  depress,  much  to  dismay  even 
those  who  are  borne  onward  by  the  strong  incentives 
of  ambition  and  benevolence;  how  painful  then,  is  the 
situation  of  one  who,  having  gone  too  far  to  retrace 
his  steps,  finds  himself  involved  in  occupations  which 
not  only  do  not  compensate  him  for  the  toil  by  the  in- 
terest which  they  afford,  but  which  are  in  themselves 
disagreeable.  The  student  must  not  suppose  that  his 
education  can  ever  be  finished;  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  has  only  to  get  posses- 
sion of  and  then  he  will  be  prepared  for  all  exigencies. 
Medical  science  of  to-day  is  making  such  rapid  prog- 
ress that  the  student  (and  he  should  be  no  less  the 
student  after  he  has  received  his  diploma)  should  give 
his  entire  energy  and  attention  to  his  profession, 
Everything  else  shall  be  secondary.  He  should  be 
wanting  in  anything  but  professional  knowledge. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  be  so  occupied  with  the  ac- 
quisition so  as  to  forget  the  application  of  knowledge; 
it  is  not  best  to  encourage  the  former  to  the  neglect  of 
the  latter.  Men  of  great  talents  are  rare.  The  most 
of  us  must  be  content  to  walk  in  the  humble  paths  of 
of  life.  But  the  student  knowing  the  amount  of  work 
which  lies  before  him,  and  who  faithfully  and  unre- 
mittingly applys  himself  to  his  profession,  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  that  virtue,  patience,  which  is  sure  to 
bring  its  own  reward,  succeed. 

Dr.  James  C.  Gill. 

34  Washington  street. 


BOGUS  FREE  DISPENSARIES. 

Almost  every  medical  journal  has,  from  time  to 
time,  contained  editorials  concerning  the  evils  of  the 
free  dispensary.  The  large  dispensaries  of  this  city, 
that  is,  the  three  or  four  that  are  legitimate,  as  it 
were,  being  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  classes  of  stu- 
dents in  the  several  standard  medical  colleges. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  these  institutions  many  peo- 
ple are  treated  gratis  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  a 
physician  for  services  rendered,  and  is  consequently 
the  cause  of  much  discontent  among  outside  physi- 
cians; but  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  classify  patients  who  appeal  for  treat- 
ment, as  wearing  apparel,  which  is  an  ordinary  means 
of  judgment,  is  oftentimes  deceptive. 


There  should  be  no  ground  for  complaint  when  clin- 
ical material  benefits  medical  students  of  some  reputa- 
ble college. 

Lately  so-called  dispensaries  have  arisen  of  a  low, 
fungous  character,  where  the  physician  and  not  the 
patient  IS  al  fault.  Attention  is  called  to  various 
petty  concerns  cropping  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  under  the  management  of  a  few  physicians  who 
"click"  together  for  personal  gain,  although  under  the 
guise  of  working  for  "Sweet  Charity."  On  investigat- 
ing some  of  these  dispensaries  it  appears  that  exami- 
nations are  made  free  of  charge,  while  all  the  pre- 
scriptions arc  filled  at  a  fixed  price  by  some  unscrupu- 
lous druggist  "around  the  corner,"  who  is,  of  course, 
a  segment  of  the  ring. 

The  profits  do  not  yet  become  evident,  the  druggists 
income  probably  pays  running  expenses,  but  it  is  the 
charging  of  fees  for  operations  that  yields  the  revenue 
to  these  sharks. 

The  following  example  shows  how  the  game  is  play- 
ed: For  instance  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  suffering 
from  some  slight  ailment,  and  go  to  the  dispensary. 
They  are  examined,  and  are  charged  only  the  regula- 
tion price  for  medicine.  However,  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  depart  they  are  asked  whether  any  of  their 
friends  are  sick,  and  if  so,  to  send  them  around.  Now 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  are  under  personal  obligations  to 
the  dispensary.  In  the  course  of  events  Mrs.  A.  and 
Mrs.  B.  advise  their  next  door  neighbor,  Mrs.  C. ,  who 
is  ill,  to  leave  her  physician,  and  go  where  she  can 
"receive  treatment  free." 

Mrs.  C.  is  not  so  fortunate  as  Mrs.  A.  and  B.,  as 
she  is  suffering  from  a  lacerated  cervix.  She  applies 
for  treatment,  is  examined,  and  told  that  an  operation 
is  necessary  for  relief.  She  is  next  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  operation  is  of  a  too  serious  nature  to 
be  performed  away  from  her  home,  but  the  doctor  will 
be  very  obliging  in  her  particular  case  and  will  go  to 
her  house  for  the  small  sum  of  $25  and  perform  the 
operation.  Of  course  it  is  explained  to  Mrs.  C.  that 
it  could  not  be  expected  of  a  physician  to  spend  his 
time  out  of  the  dispensary  for  the  love  of  it.  After 
the  oily-tongued  trickster  has  explained  how  success- 
fully he  has  treated  Mrs.  A.  andB.,  the  chances  are 
that  Mrs.  C.  will  yield.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Il- 
linois State  Board  of  Health  should  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  traps.  As  it  is  a  few  of  these  unprin- 
cipled men  form  a  coalition,  rent  a  room  in  some  poor 
district  of  the  city,  rig  up  a  5x10  foot  "Free  Dispens- 
ary" sign  over  the  door  and  then  lay  in  wait  for  their 
prey.  To  lure  unsuspecting,  ignorant  patients  into 
an  extorting  scheme,  is  a  burning  shame  to  our  pro- 
fession.     Most  of  these  infamous  physicians  belong  to 
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the  "small  fry,"  but  there  are,  strange  as  it  seems, 
some  men  of  apparent  good  standing  in  the  leading 
medical  societies  of  this  city',  who  resort  to  such  de- 
testable practices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  so- 
cieties will  take  hold  of  this  serious  matter  during  the 
ensuing  winter  and  expel  the  "black  sheep"  from  their 
fold.  

REFORMS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

What  a  marvel  of  humor   some  of  the   statements  in 
the  college  catalogues  are!     It   lurks   under   the   most 
composed  and  weighty  sentences.     It  creeps  out  where 
the  unsuspecting  eye  can  detect  only  the  semblance  of 
the  most  arid  remarks  and  it  rushes  in  headlong  where 
truly,  wise  men  would  fear  to  tread.     It  is  so  remarka- 
bly trusting  in  its  nature — so  foolishly    trusting   in  all 
its  make  up.     Cast   it  out,    prune  it  or  dig  it  up,  else 
label  it  "Sparks  from  Funiculi,"  and   let  all  the  world 
laugh.     Huckleberry  Finn  is  no  where   compared  with 
it  and  gravestones  would  yawn  in  a  new   and  unherald- 
ed way  could  they  read.     Now,  is  the  time  to  change. 
Revision  is  the    chief   and  fashionable    factor    in    the 
progress  of  today.     Even  the  rock-bound  and  iron-rib- 
bed tenets  of  John  Calvin  have  been  overhauled.     In- 
digestable  corners  have  been  hacked  off.     Bony  prom- 
inence given  a  coating  of  credible  flesh  and  some  of  the 
most  night-mare-producing  anol  umpalatable   morsels, 
especially  dear   to  J.    C's.    heart,  have  been   dropped 
from  the  bill  of  fare  altogether.    Let  us  be  progressive, 
yea  fashionably  progressive,  and  let   us   revise.       Ex- 
punge the   rollicking  little  fancy  that  the  college   will 
terminate  a  student's  college  existance  if   he  be  found 
mentally  or  morally  unfit  to  study  medicine.    The  Fac- 
ulty does  not  determine  this.     Examinations  are  not  a 
criterion  of  a  student's  fitness  for  a  practitioner's  life, 
The  examinations  are  a  necessary  evil  but  they  are  far 
from  infallible.     Every  day  we  are  rudely  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  fact.     A   man    leaves   college  with  a 
good  record;  he  has  perhaps  been  even   brilliant.     His 
moral  fitness  consisted   in  not  having  been    caught  in 
disgraceful  acts,  hence  he  was  a  fit  person  to  be  gradu- 
ated.    His  first  act  after  getting  his  diploma  is  to  per- 
petrate a  piece  of  quackery  so  audacious,  so  unprinci- 
pled,    so  reprehensible  as  to  cause  him  to   be  the  big- 
gest kind  of  a  nether  millstone  about  the   college  neck 
and  upon  the  toes  of    all  undergraduates.      Our  college 
is  not  alone  in  this  respect;  all    suffer   to  a   greater   or 
less    extent   commensurate    on    the  firmness  or  laxity 
with  which  students   lives   and   motives  are   scanned. 
Take  one,  who  by  a  remarkable  contortion    of  his  wits 
has  managed  to  screw  himself  through  the  round  of  ex- 
aminations.    He  comes  out  sadly  battered   while  both 
he  and  his  "ponies"  are  woefully  frayed,  but  the  fac- 


ulty is  forced  to  decide  him  a  fit  person  for  graduation 
for  he  presents  the  necessary  passports;  but  what  a 
strain  on  ones  credulity  to  believe  he  came  by  them 
honestly!  This  man,  from  sheer  ignorance,  allows  his 
first  two  or  three  patients  to  die,  or  even,  from  the  same 
cause,  assists  their  hasty  demise.  This  is  not  sensa- 
tional fiction;  every  one  can  recall  such  cases  as  proof. 
Then  let  the  catalogue  have  a  rigorous  overhauling 
and  let  the  lines  of  fitness  and  unfitness  be  more  rig- 
idly drawn. 

A.  C.  RIPPLE. 

A  QUESTION  OF  MEDICINE  OF  LAW. 

The  one  in  the  study  chair  was  undoubtedly  old,  but 
his  face  bore  a  jovial,  hearty  expression  that  told  of 
an  open  heart  and  a  good  digestion.  He  wore  a  rather 
fanciful  smoking  jacket,  and  an  embroidered  cap  was 
pitched  upon  his  head.  The  eye  glass  nervously  twirl- 
ing by  its  chain,  and  the  half  finished  page  before  him 
showed  that  he  had  been  interrupted  in  his  work.  The 
occupant  of  the  arm-chair  was  younger,  and  oval  face, 
black  eyes,  a  curling  moustache:  just  now  he  tapped 
with  a  careless  air  the  ashes  from  his  cigarette.  A 
carefully  shaded  lamp  stood  on  the  table.  A  wood  fire 
was  burning  in  the  grate  under  the  book-shelves,  it 
was  the  old  gentleman  who  was  speaking. 

"Now  my  young  friend,  be  careful,  I  beg  of  you, 
how  you  put  your  name  to  a  bit  of  paper.  Some  day 
you  will  wish  you  had  done  otherwise;  of  that  I  am 
sure." 

"But  doctor  the  thing  is  nonsensical;  it  had  to  be 
done,  don't  you  see?  I  didn't  want  to  refuse  to  attend 
the  poor  woman,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  was  going  to 
be  cheated  out  of  my  fee.  Now  there  is  of  course 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  put  my  case  in  the  hands 
of  a  lawyer.  I  think  the  thing  is  pretty  clear.  It  is 
as  good  as  any  sight  note.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to 
pay  up.  Don't  you  see?  Besides  I  didn't  sign  it.  He 
did." 

The  doctor  smoked  a  few  moments  in  silence,  then 
he  asked,  carelessly,  "Have  you  this  note  with  you,  I 
should  like  to  see  it." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  and,  drawing  out  his 
pocketbook  he  extracted  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  passed 
to  his  companion.  The  latter  placed  it  on  the  table 
under  the  light,  and  adjusting  his  specticles  he  read  as 
follows : 

u I  promise  to  pay  $100  to  John  Nitros,  physician 
for  professional  attendance  on  my  wife,  kill  or  cure. 

Adam  Brent." 

"There!"  exclaimed  triumphantly  the  young  man, 

1  'the  case  is  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  and — "* 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  the  circumstances  under  which 

you  got  it,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  as  he  turned  the 
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paper  over  in  his  hand  and  re-read  it  with  more  care. 
"Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  glad  to  repeat  the  tale 
of  his  first  experience  in  the  professional  world.  Tie 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  began  in  a  familiar  tone. 
"You  see,  Doc,  when  I  bought  out  Potter's  practice — 
he  went  South  for  his  health,  you  know — he  gave  me  a 
hint  or  two  concerning  his  patients,  those  who  were 
good  pay  and  those  who  weren't ;  and  among  the  latter 
he  mentioned  Adam  Brent,  'a  regular  old  scamp,'  said 
he,  'got  heaps  of  ducats,  but  never  pays  his  bills:  and 
if  you're  ever  called  there,  be  sure  to  get  him  to  put  it 
down  in  black  and  white  beforehand  just  how  much 
he's  going  to  give  you,  or  you'll  get  left,  that's  all.' 
Well,  I'd  been  going  the  rounds  a  conple  of  weeks  or 
so,  getting  acquainted,  you  know,  and  having  a  pretty 
easy  time  of  it ;  for  there  is  very  little  real  illness  in 
the  place,  the  land  being  high  and  the  drainage  good 
and  yet  they  call  in  a  doctor  on  all  occasions ;  very 
charming  people,  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I  had  been  there  a  fortnight  when  one  evening, 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  girl  came  into  my  study  and 
said  that  somebody  wished  to  see  me.  'All  right,'  I 
said,  'show  him  up'  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  a 
poor  little  fellow  with  a  dirty  face,  and  ragged  clothes 
sneaked  into  the  office.  It  was  a  frightfully  cold  night 
and  the  poor  little  chap  was  all  blue  and  purple.  He 
stood  there  shivering  a  moment,  and  then  tremblingly 
put  out  one  hand  toward  the  fire,  that  was  burning 
brightly  under  the  mantlepiece.  'Well,  my  little  man, 
what  is  it  ?'  I  asked.  He  replied  immediately  'Please 
sir,  I'm  Philip  Brent,  and  ma's  very  sick,  most  dying 
I  reckon  ;  and  pa,  says  he,  'Philly  you  run  and  get  that 
new  doctor  that's  just  come  to  towrn,  and  be  sure  you 
bring  him  or — ' 

"Just  here  I  interrupted  the  youngster  wTith — 'So 
you're  Adam  Brent's  boy,  are  you  ?  Well  you  go  and 
tell  your  father  that  if  he  wants  me  he's  got  to  come 
for  me  himself — you  see,  Doc,  it  did  seem  sort  of 
heathenish  but  when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  it  was  on- 
ly square.  Well,  the  young  chap  went  off  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  gave  him  an  old  coat  of  mine  to  put  on, 
for,  as  I  say,  the  'cold  was  terrible  ;  and  as  he  asked 
me,  so  piteously,  I  almost  felt  like  slipping  on  my  ul- 
ster and  going  with  him.  However,  I  didn't,  for  I  de- 
termined to  teach  Mr.  Brent  a  lesson.  I  sat  down  by  a 
table  and  tried  to  read,  but  I  tell  you,  Doc.  I  didn't 
feel  quite  right,  and  about  eleven,  I  could  hardly  con- 
tain myself  from  rushing  over  to  Brent's.  I  had  al- 
most made  up  my  mind  in  fact,  to  do  so,  wdien  I  heard, 
bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  at  my  door.  I  stepped  to  the  win- 
dow and  opening  it,  looked  out ;  below,  before  the  door 
I  could  just  make  out  the  image  of  a  man,  as  he  stood 
there  hammering  away  at  the  knocker. 


"  'What's  up?'   1  called,  rather  sharply. 
"  'Oh,  yer  there,  arc;  yer  ?'    half  snarled,  half  yelled 
a  voice  below. 

"  'Who  are  you.  and  what  do   you  want?'     1    called 

again. 

"  'Let's  in  and  I'll  show  yer,'  came  the  reply. 
"  'I  withdrew  my  head  from  the  window  ;  something 
in  the  man's  voice  and  manner  filled  me  with  a  slight 
fear,  so  before  starting  for  the  door,  I  slipped  my  re- 
volver into  my  coat  pocket.  Before  I  could  get  there, 
however,  the  servant,  who  had  evidently  not  retired, 
undid  the  outer  door,  I  heard  heavy  steps  rapidly  as- 
cending the  stairs,  and  in  a  second  Adam  Brent  him- 
self burst  into  the  room.  He  carried  a  huge  cane, 
which  he  held  in  a  menacing  attitude.  I  retreated  be- 
fore him  and  placed  the  table  between  us.  When  he 
had  recovered  breath  he  burst  out  swearing  and  threat- 
ening by  turns. 

"D yer!  what  do  you  mean  by  refusing  to  come 

and  see  my  wife?"  he  yelled. 

"  'I  did  not,'  I  returned,  mildly,  'but  knowing  you 
by  reputation  I  concluded  that  if  you  wanted  me  you 
must  come  yourself,  and  perhaps,  too,  we  might  make 
a — little — agreement — beforehand.' 

"The  anger  of  the  man  was  terrible,  and  with  an 
oath  he  sprang  round  the  table  with  his  stick  elevated 
to  strike. 

"  'Wait  a  moment,'  I  said,  covering  him  with  my 
revolver,  'you  are  excited;  suppose  you  rest  a  little, 
then  I  will  talk  with  you.' 

''Without  a  word  the  man  sank  into  a  chair;  his 
whole  aspect  changed,  and  when  he  spoke  again  I  saw 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  'Come  now,  he  said,  whiningly,  I  know  I  haint  no 
saint,  and  haint  got  no  friends;  the  folks  hev  been 
tellin  yer  of  me;  but  thet  haint  got  nothin'  to  do  with 
it;  taint  no  time  fur  them  things  now;  my  wife's  ill, 
dying  perhaps,  and  yer  must  come  an'  see  her. ' 

"  'Very  well,'  I  said,  'but  what  guarantee  have  I 
that  I  shall  ever  be  paid  for  my  services?' 

''This  haint  no  time  fur  to  telk  about  that,'  said  he, 
in  a  broken  and  more  threatening  tone;  'my  wife's  ill, 
I  tell  yer,  an'  if  she  dies  fur  medical  attendance  yer'll 
be  responsible." 

"  'Not  so,'  I  replied,  'the  responsibility  will  be 
yours.  You  just  sign  a  little  paper,  saying  that  you 
will  pay  me  so  much,  and  I  will  go  with  you  at   once.' 

"He  seated  himself  at  my  table  and  grabbing  at  a 
sheet  of  paper,  scratched  a  few  lines  on  it,  and  read, — 
' I promise  to  pay  $100  to  John  Nitros,  physician,  for 
professional  attendance  on  my  wife  if  he  cures — ' 

"  'Oh  no,'  I  interrupted,  'that  won't  do;  I  am  no 
quack;  besides  I  must  be  sure  of  my  money.' 
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"He  wrote  on  a  second,  and  then  read, — for  pro- 
fessional attendance  on  my  wife,  hill  or  care.'  How's 
that?' 

"  'Very  good,'  I  said,  'only  sign  it.' 
"He  scratched  his  name  across  the   bottom    of    the 
sheet,  and  the  next  moment   we   were   hurrying   down 
the  street  together." 

The  young  doctor  ceased  speaking;  he  smoked  slowly 
for  a  time,  then  added:  "So  you  see,  Doc,  the  case  is 
perfectly  clear.  I  met  Brent  yesterday;  asked  him  to 
pay  up;  he  refused  point-blank.  I  threatened  him 
with  a  law  suit.  'Go  ahead,'  he  said,  'I  never  pay 
nothin'  till  I'm  compelled  to.'  And  this  afternoon  I 
came  in  town,  and  tomorrow  I  shall  put  my  case  in  the 
hands  of  Felton  &  Co. ,  and  that  old  rascal  shall  have 
to  come  down.  Perfectly  plain,  don't  you  see,  Doc? 
Sure  of  my  fee,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  too,"  and  with  a 
contented  yawn,  the  young  man  slid  back  into  the 
comfortable  depths  of  the  arm-chair,  and  continued 
smoking. 

The  old  doctor  smiled  as  he  noticed  the  nonchalant 
air  of  his  younger  colleague;  then  taking  the  note  in 
his  hand  he  read  it  once  more  aloud. 

"That's  it,"  drawled  out  the  figure  in  the  arm-chair, 
"and  good  for  $100 — minus  Felton  J&  Co.'s  fee — con- 
found 'em." 

"No,"  answered  the  other,  while  his  face  bore  the 
expression  of  mingled  merriment  and  pity,  "it  is  not 
worth  a  penny;  and  more,  you  will  not  present  this  to 
Felton  &  Co.  to-morrow  morning.  In  fact  you  will  let 
the  matter  drop  and  will  destroy  this  bit  of  paper  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  in  case,  my  dear  young  friend 
you  should  be  obstinate,  and  not  listen  to  reason — " 
while  speaking  the  doctor  extended  his  hand  contain- 
ing the  paper  toward  the  lamp — "I  do  this  as  an  old 
friend  of  your  father — "  the  flame  caught  the  paper, 
which  blazed  up  brightly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Doc?"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  scarcely  believing  his  eyes. 

"Do  not  excite  yourself;  I  do  it  only  to    save   you." 

"To  save  me,  what  nonsense;  you  have  destroyed 
what  is  worth  money  to  me,  you — " 

"Calmly,  calmly,  just  listen  to  me  a  moment.  I  did 
this,  as  I  hava  said,  to  save  you."  While  saying  this 
the  old  doctor  continued  to  smile. 

"Will  you  explain?"  demanded  the  other,  perhaps 
now  fully  realizing  what  had  happened. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  short  return;  "let  me  call  to 
your  mind  the  note;  it  said  'kill  or  cure.'  Well,  my 
friend,  did  you  cure  your  patient?" 

"No,  that  was  impossible." 

'  'Did  you— kill— her?" — Harvard  Advocate. 

Walter  Littlefield. 


SENIOR  ELECTION. 


Tlie  Senior  Love  Feast—Tuttle  Opens  tlie 
Ball  with  a  Jackknife  for  a  Gavel— Hoxie 
Slings  Ink  aucl  Slang-  Into  tlie  Minutes. 

"Many  were  called,  but  few  chose  to  serve,"  will  ex- 
plain the  trouble  the  chair  had  in  finding  judges  and 
tellers.  At  last  Cameron,  Weaver,  Sartell,  Wykoff 
and  Grim  were  selected.  The  gas  lights  were  strug- 
gling to  make  themselves  visible  through  the  smoke — 
of  tobacco,  not  war — when  Sinz  nominated  Meachem, 
Morley  did  the  same  by  Ullerich,  and  Bayley's  name 
passed  in  for  luck. 

The  men  moved  down  into  the  front  seats  to  facili- 
tate counting.  There  were  139  present,  and  a  note- 
worthy fact  is  that  Watts  was  "104  plus."  There  was 
plenty  of  promiscuous  language  in  the  air.  Occasion- 
ally a  man  would  get  the  floor,  but  he  usually  resigned 
it  without  regrets.  Some  quibbling  over  parliamen- 
tary forms  was  indulged  in;  what  one  faction  could 
understand  the  other  could  not.  Three  P.  and  S.  men 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  were  hustled  out  amid  de- 
risive hoots. 

Brother  Hutchinson  was  (un)onicially  announced  as 
pool  seller.  What  a  jolly  crowd  they  were!  Men  al- 
most ready  to  embark  for  life  in  a  new  venture  chatted 
away  on  boyish  subjects  with  more  than  boyish  aban- 
don. Every  one,  while  performing  a  serious  business, 
did  it  in  a  light-hearted  way.  A  death-like  stillness 
prevailed  as  the  tellers  in  an  audible  voice  counted  the 
ballots.  The  candidates. chewed  gum  industriously — 
some,  no  doubt,  chewed  the  cud  of  contentment,  some 
of  reflection.  Meacham's  following  had  the  biggest 
if  not  the  most  feet;  they  made  the  most  noise. 

First  vote  was  as  follows:  1.  Ullerich,  2.Meacham,  3. 
Bayley.  No  choice.  On  the  second  ballot  Adolph 
tried  to  exercise  suffrage,  but  was  declared  too  un- 
naturalized. Canvassing  went  on  briskly.  It  remind- 
ed one  forcibly  of  a  "town  meeting. "  Speeches  were 
curtailed  at  both  ends.  The  men  had  certainly  "come 
not  to  talk."  The  second  ballot  was  as  before,  1. 
Ullerich,  2.  Meacham,  3.  Bayley.*  Some  scattering 
votes.  Bayley  withdrew  in  favor  of  Ullerich.  Morley 
was  asked  to  run  but  declined,  as  he  had  nominated 
Ullerich.  He  was  plainly  a  strong  favorite  however. 
The  third  gave  1.  Ullerich,  2.  Meacham,  3.  Morley,  some 
scattering  votes.  Meacham  moved  to  make  Ullerich's 
election  unanimous,  which  was  done.  Ullerich  spoke 
as  follows:  "I  feel  like  Prof.  Cotton  said  he  did  on  a 
momentous  occasion  last  year.  I  would  like  now,  if 
ever  in  my  life,  to  say  something  particularly  nice 
and  cannot.  I  thank  you  for  your  vote  and  ask  for 
your  generous  support  to  enable  me  to  fill  the  office  as 
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the  presidency  of  the  class  of  '93  should  be  filled. 
The  late  unpleasantness  lias  passed.  We  have  met 
the  enemy  and  are  theirs.  Let  us  go  forward  with 
pride  in  the  institution  as  if  there  had  never  been  an 
injustice  done  us.  Let  us  expect  great  things  of  the 
Cook  County  class,  for  the  members  are  a  credit  to  us, 
and  lei  us  make  the  class  of  '93  more  famous  than 
any  before."  Ho  then  took  the  chair  amid  loud  cheer- 
ing. For  vice-president  Hutchinson,  Morley,  Van- 
derslice  and  Bayley  were  nominated.  Hutch  declined 
to  run.  Hutch  is  not  built  on  the  sprinter  plan,  but 
this  does  not  cast  any  reflection  on  his  candidacy. 
The  vote  was  1.  Bayley,  -.  Morley,  3.  Vanderslice,  4. 
Hutchinson,  5.  Herzog  6.  Lamb.  On  the  secondthe 
men  had  the  same  relative  positions,  Bayley  having  a 
majority.  Bayley  was  declared  elected.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  until  the  next  night  at  5  o'clock. 

The  balloting  for  officers  on  the  second  night  result- 
ed as  follows:  Veledietorian,  F.  A.  McG-rew;  Chap- 
lain, A.  Gr.  Hejinian;  Historian,  W.  A.  Fulton;  Sec- 
retary, D.  Gr.  Hoxie;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Creel;  Chorister 
V.  B.  Berger. ;  Poet,  W.  L.  Grant;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, C.  Marston  (chairman),  L.  D.  Hertell,  Guy 
Wormley,  W.  M.  Droll,  F.  M.  Trade. 

We  ars  sorry  we  cannot  present  a  full  report  of  this 
adjourned  meeting,  but  tbe  one  who  was  to  take  the 
account  was  unavoidably  detained  and  could  not  be 
present, 

MIDDLE  CLASS  ELECTION. 

The  class  of  '93  having  established  a  precedent  in 
electing  officers  in  the  middle  year  were  followed  by 
'94  which  did  likewise.  The  result  of  their  meeting 
on  the  12th  inst.  was,  Charles  D.  Center,  President; 
F.  E.  Shaykett,  Vice-President;  Harry  Thompson, 
Secretary. 

IN  THE   FACULTY. 

Prof.  Holmes  spent  a  month  in  the  east  at  various 
resorts.  Among  the  places  he  visited  were  Atlantic 
City,  Warm  Springs,  Virginia. 

Prof.  Brower  spent  the  summer  with  his  family  in 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Old  Spain,  the  beauties  of  polite 
France,  and  the  charming  scenery  and  wonders  of 
England.  During  his  absence  the  worthy  professor 
acquired  a  ready  flow  of  Spanish  from  conversation 
with  the  natives.  We  may  expect  to  hear  some  re- 
marks before  long  on  the  subject  of  therapeutics  as 
viewed  by  the    Spaniard :  it    would  be   interesting   to 

have  such  remarks  given  us. 

*  * 
* 

During  the  recent  cholera  scare  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv,    Foster  called   Prof.  Hamilton  to  New  York 


t<>  aid  in  preventing  the  contagion  from  ginning  afoot 
hold  in  tin'  country.  The  professor  has  had  such 
a  long  experience  In  quarantine  service  t  at  his  ad- 
vice was  of  great  value  in  mitigating  the    dreaded  dis- 


Prof.  Senn,  always  ready  to  be  a  pioneer  in  travel- 
ing as  well  as  in  surgery,  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
investigating  the  marvels  of  Alaska,  that  wild  and 
rugged  land  of  the  north.  His  visit  was  productive  of 
great  good  to  his  health,  he  returning  with  an  appear- 
ance of  one  who  has  lead  a  life  in  the  open  air.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  he  continued  his  peregrina- 
tions, going  this  time  to  the  wilds  of  northern  Michi- 
gan on  a  hunting  expedition.  This  summer's  outing 
will  be  an  excellent  preparative  for  his  hard  winter's 
work. 

* 
Prof.  Cotton  enjoyed  himself   at  Newport,  spending 
the  time  with  a  sister.     It  is  needless  to    say  our  pro- 
fessor of  children's  diseases  had  a  most  pleasant  time. 

* 
Prof.   Bevan  has   been  in    Europe  since    the  first  of 
August,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Leipsic,  Germany. 

He  expects  to  be  back  the  latter  part  of  December. 

*  * 
* 

A  patient  who  appeared  in  the  clinic  a  short  time 
ago  with  a  varicose  ulcer  called  to  our  mind  a  similar 
case,  which  came  under  Dr.  Bevan's  care  just  after  he 
graduated.  He  went  to  Portland  Oregon,  to  hang 
out  his  shingle.  Soon  after  his  appearance  there  he 
was  called  to  see  a  woman  with  a  varicose  ulcer  who 
had  been  trea'ed  for  years  by  the  physicians  of  the 
place  with  no  result.  She  wished  to  make  one  more 
attempt,  so  called  Dr.  Bevan.  He  told  her  he  thought 
he  could  cure  her.  Within  a  menth  she  was  on  her 
feet.     After  that  he  was  the  surgeon  of  the  town. 


AMONG   THE  ALUMNI. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Sandner,  '92,  has  been  in  Germany 
for  the  past  five  months  studying,  and  taking  in  the 
sights.  On  his  return  he  was  much  disgusted  when 
he  found  he  would  be  forced  to  remain  in  quarantine 
for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  was  on  the  ascend- 
ancy when  he  found  he  was  to  be  released  from  the 
irksome  life  on  shipboard.  He  will  go  on  duty  in  St. 
Joseph's  hospital  in  the  near  future.  Since  his  return 
he  has  been  with  Dr.  Gray  in  the  chest  department, 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  Frary,  '87,    was  married    in    August,  and    spent 

two  weeks  in    Chicago    during  his   honeymoon.     He 

visited  the  college   and  renewed  old   friend^hi^u.     D* 
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Prary  is  located  at  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  where  he  has 
a  good  practice  which  will  "boom"  now  that  the  doc- 
tor has  the  assistance  of  so  interesting  a  helpmeet  as 
Mrs.  Frary.     The  Corpuscle   tenders  its  cordial   and 

best  wishes. 

*  * 
* 

The  class  historian  of  '92  has  found  that  "there  is 
noplace  like  home."  Dr.  A.R.Martin  has  taken 
unto  himself  a  wife.  This  momentous  event  in  his 
life  took  place  soon  after  his  graduation  last  March. 
The  Corpuscle  board,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  a 
member,  extends  congratulations. 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  Walters  is  located  per- 
manently at  Bancroft,  Iowa,  where  he  is  enjoying  a 
very  lucrative  practice — he  is  the  doctor  of  the  town. 
During  the  summer  he  entertained  several  of  the  Rush 
boys. 

McConnell  and  O'Neil  are  in  service  at  St.  Joseph's. 
They  are  the  first  internes  the  hospital  has  had  :  in 
the  past  the  sisters  of  charity  did  the  work  which  now 
falls  to  the  internes. 

Dr.  McClannahan,  former  Presbyterian  Hospital  In- 
terne was  married  June  22nd  to  Miss  Essen,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Illinois  Training  School.  The  happy  couple 
left  for  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  once  and  from 
those  places  intended  to  leave  for  home  in  Eed  Lodge, 
Montana.     We  wish  them  every  joy. 

•x-  * 
* 

In  the  early  numbers  of  the  year,  if  you  read  the 
paper,  you  will  see  several  first  class  articles  written 
by  Alumni.  We  are  much  pleased  with  them  and 
make  a  special  request  that  others  of  the  alumni  go 
and  do  likewise.  The  Corpuscle  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  our  columns  are  open 
to  your  discussions  and  articles. 

*  * 

* 

Dr.  LoydM.  Bergen,  (88  ?)  of  Highland  Park,  was 
married  June  14,  at  that  place.  The  doctor  will  be 
remembered  as  a  Presbyterian  Hospital  interne  and 
an  all  around  good  fellow. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Palmer,  president  of  class  '92,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Alice  Bonney,  of  this  city,  a  few  days 
since.  The  doctor  has  a  nice  growing  practice  in  So. 
Evanston. 

*  * 
* 

Died,  at  Ottawa,  111.,  Sept.  21,  '92,  Dr.  J.  S.  Ry- 
burn,  of  the  class  of  '76.  His  death  is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  overworked  physician  proving  an  easy 
mark  for  peritonitis. 


OBITUARY. 

The  class  of  '94  held  a  meeting  Monday,  Oct.  3rd., 
to  pass  appropriate  resolutions  on  the  death  of  their 
class-mate  J.  H.  Gagnon.  C.  D.  Center,  presided  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  motions  J.  A.  Peters,  P.  J. 
Reynolds,  and  H.  P.  Thompson  were  appointed  to 
draft  the  resolutions. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  God  to  re- 
move from  our  midst,  our  classmate,  J.  H.  Gagnon, 
and 

Whereas,  we  knew  him  to  be  a  quiet,  studious  young 
man,  and  universally  liked  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,     Be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  his  death  we  have  lost  a  valued 
classmate,  and  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  class  of  '94  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  place  these  resolutions  in  the 
Class  Annals,  and  have  them  printed  in  the  official 
paper  of  the  College,  The  Corpuscle. 

-    •  J.  A.   Peters, 

H.   P.    Thompson, 
P.  J.  Reynolds 

PSEUDOPODIA. 

Wat's  the  matter  with  Watts !  Why  that  sad  ex- 
pression? We  regret  to  announce  that  "Bromo" 
Watts'  engagement  to  Katrina  Hoppenheimer  (weight 
198,  vintage  of  '60)  has  been  broken.  It  is  re- 
ported the  absent  moustache  was  the  cause  of  the 
parting. 

*  * 
* 

Ludwig  von  Bismark  Boch  innocently  traded  trunks 
(not  tights)  with  some  confiding  unsuspecting  young 
lady.  He  feels  like  the  man  with  the  elephant — he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  has  the  dear, 
sweet,  enchanting,  little  articles  of  lingerie ; — she,  the 
horrid  trousers  and  striped  underwear.  If  Boch  ap- 
pears with  delicate  hose  of  a  feminine  cast  of  counten- 
ance on  his  pedal  extremities  we  shall  know  from 
whence  they  came. 

Holbrook,  '95  is  a  Harvard  man,  of  the  class  of  '92. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Glee  Club,  so  '95  will  have  a 
good   quartette   when   the  time    comes   for   it   to   be 

formed  if  men  as  good  as  he  can  be  found  in  the  class. 

-&  -x- 
* 

Riordon,  the  massive  middle  man  of  last  year, 
ragged  a  sheep  skin  from  some  other  college  during 
the  summer  and  is  now  practicing  in  the  "Beer  City," 
alias  "Cream  City,"  but  known  to  Post  Master  Gener- 
al Wanamaker  as  Milwaukee. 

Wikoff  was  heard  to  make  the  following  remark : 
"I    am  unfortunate ;    last  year  I    was  married   during 
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the  term  and  the  boys  roasted  me.  This  year  I  grew 
a  beard  and  the  boys  guyed  it."  Wik !  that  is  not  a 
good  name  for  your  hairs — cAwichillas  would  be 
better. 


■x-  * 
-x- 


"Jo- Jo,  the  Dog-faced  Boy,"  otherwise  the  "Freak" 
McLain  obtained  a  diploma  from  Cleveland  College. 
He  is  practicing  in  Illinois  now. 


A  jDatient  versed  in  medical  lore  said  he  was  covered 

with  papsules. 

-x-  -x- 

-x- 

A  sheepish  fellow  said  a   flushed   face  was   peculiar 

to  a  child  troubled  with  worms, 
-x-  * 
# 
It  must  try  the  patience  of   a  Rhinologist  to   always 
have  his  patients  sticking  their  noses  into  his  business. 


The  elderly  gentleman  who  always  sits  in  the  arena 

is  Dr.  Kostigan,  of  Armenia.     He  is  here  for  two  or 

three  years,  visiting  his  son  who  has  the  largest  house 

in  Chicago  for  the  sale  of  Turkish  wares      He  attends 

college  as  a  pastime. 

■x-  * 

•x- 

A  sailor   might  call   the  odor   from  the   dissectyag- 

room  a  stiff  breeze. 

•x-  * 
.* 
Mr.  Queer,  a  senior,  was  asked  to  tell  what  he  found 

on  examing  a   consumptive    patient,  some  time   since. 

"Well, — ah,  I  think  there  is  a  cavity." 

"But  what  do  you  find  on  auscultation  ?"  asked  Dr. 
X. 

"It  sounds  like  blowing  into  a  bottle." 

"What  do  yo a  call  that?" 

"Ah!  I  think  it  is  cavernous  or  camphoric." 
•x-  * 
* 

A  seedy  looking  individual  presented  himself  at  the 
office  window  the  other  day,  and  asked  Clerk  Gould  if 
Dr.  Rush  were  in,  as  he  wished  to  consult  him  in  re- 
gard to  a  surgical  operation. 


Lamb  likes  Rush. 


What  we  hear :  "Excuse  me  gentlemen  !  We  will 
hurry  on  with  this  subject :  we  only  have  55  more 
minutes  to  cover  the  ground." 

A  few  minutes  pass  by.  "Gentlemen  I  know  you 
will  pardon  me  if  we  hurry  on  a  little — .we  only  have 
fifty  minutes  to  finish  to-day's  subject !"  When  the 
lecture  is  over  we  think  all  things  will  come  to  an  end, 
even  apologies. 

*  -x- 
•x- 

Joiner,  Linnell  and  Gilmore  assisted  Professor  In- 
gals  during  the  summer,  each  having  two  days  a  week 
in  his  office. 

•x- 
A  patient  presented  himself  at  Prof.  Graham's 
clinic  with  a  suppurating  umbilicus.  The  professor 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  then  said  he  had  been  a  sur- 
geon for  years  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
aken  for  a  navel  surgeon. 


It  is  INFLAMMATION,  not  inflimation. 

-X-    -X- 
■X- 

"Jolly  Hutch"  was  here  with  the  Keokuk  democrats 
and  "whooping  'er  up"  for  Boies  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.     "Hutch"  looked    thin  and  tired  when  Grover 

got  the  nomination. 

•x-  -x- 
•x- 
Vacation   was  truly   a  dull    season.     We   heard  one 
student  offer  to  work    for   Dolph  for  his   board    and 

clothes.     Dolph  declined  the  offer, 
•x-  -x- 
•x- 
The  Topsy  of   an  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  troupe  recent- 
ly   died    and   bequeathed    her  body  to    the  doctors. 

Au- topsy.  —  Texas  Sif tings. 
-x-  -x- 
•x- 
Some  of   the  students   who  lived  on   the  West  Side 
also  lived  on  various  samples  of   various  Infant  Foods 
and  Beef  Extracts,  which  were  sent  in  to  their  precep- 
tors  for   trial.     Verily   the  existence  of   the   medical 
student  is  hedged  about  on  many  sides  with   luxuries. 

■X-    -X- 

■X- 

Ask  Hacker  to  tell  you  the  European  cure  for  Car- 
cinoma. 

* 
We  are  looking   for  Mr.    Scribblerus    Scribblorum 
with  an  eye  to  annexing  him  to  the  Editorial  Staff. 

Even  if  it  was  vacation  Dr.  Marcusson  had  no 
trouble  in  securing  talent  for  the  surgical  room  at  the 
Dispensary.  The  semi-gigantic  form  of  Smith  struck 
awe   into    every  heart.      Laibe    shed  his    benevolent 

smile,  while   Rettig,  our   Rettig we   have  an  eight 

page  article  on  Rettig.     Call  at   our -office    and  get  it; 
it  has  his  endorsement. 

* 

A    member  of  the  present   senior   class   secured    a 

position  as  nurse.     After  holding  it  for  a   few  days  he 

gave  it  up,  saying  he  could  only  sleep  six  hours  out  of 

the  twenty -four.     That  excuse  looks  attenuated,  some. 

Query.     Does  a   homoeo  student  dilute  his  whiskey 
to  make  it  of  greater  potency, 
■x- 
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J)own  in  the  depths  of  science  lies  a  pearl, 
Hid  from  most  eyes  and  only  seen  by  those 
Who,  struggling  long  and  hard,  dig  to  its  rest; 
The  toil  severe  and  troubles  crowd  the  way. 
But  when  'tis  found  in  all  its  lustrous  sheen 
The  toil's  forgot,  for  Knowledge  makes  one  King. 

Hacker  went  to  Iowa  to  his  sister's  wedding.  He 
said  his  going  was  according  to  the  Golden  Rule,  for 
he  wanted  his  sister  to  come  to  his  one  of  these  days. 
To  an  ordinary  intellect  this  state  of  affairs  would  in- 
dicate that  Hacker  "has  intentions." 

How  is  this  for  an  epitaph  which  is    said  to  be  on  a 
tombstone  in  a  cemetery  of  Lincolnshire,  England — 
Here  lies  the   body  of   Johnny  dear, 
Snatched  away  by  the  diarhoea. 

The  following  poem  passed   through   our  hands  the 
other  day  on  its  way  to  the  "Kidlets." 
Deae  Kidlets  : 

You  three  triple  verdant  D.  Js., 
"With  unmistakably  countrified  ways, 
If  the    will  of  your  fellows  you'd   hold 
Don't  rush  to  the  front  quite  so  bold 
Else  the  custom  this  college  retains, 
Of  "passing  up"  men  without  brains, - 
Will  surely  be  tried  on  you  three ; 


On  each  bold  embryonic  M.  D. 

^ESOP's  FABLES. 

There  was  once  a  very  smart  Duck.  Tradition  does 
not  say  what  the  Duck  was  doing  on  this  particular 
day  but  being  very  smart  it  is  supposed  he  was  cutting 
coupons.  Although  very  wise  he  could  not  talk  Eng- 
lish. About  noon  there  came  along  a  man  who  called 
himself  a  doctor,  and  who  had  two  columns  of  adver- 
tising and  six  measley  looking  photographs  in  every 
issue  of  the  Worruld.  He  spoke  to  the  Duck  thusly, 
for  all  men  respected  its  wonderful  sagacity.  "Ah  ha 
friend  Duck,  did  you  read  about  my  wonderful  catarrh 
cure  ?"  Whereupon  the  Duck  merely  wishing  to  say 
he  did  not  understand  the  question,  said  " Quack ,- 
quack.  Thereupon  the  doctor  waxed  mad  and  sued 
him  before  Judge  Lambook  for  many  shekels.  The 
moral  is  if  you  are  going  to  cure  catarrh  with  pictures 
in  the  paper  you  must  wear  a  chest  protector  over 
your  feelings  or  they  will  become  bruised. 

Don't  laugh  if  anyone  propounds  this  question  "If 
I  should  swallow  a  thermometer  would  I  die  by  de- 
grees ?" 

-x- 

A  young  man  of  this  town  was  refused  a  divorce, 
whereupon  he  remarked  that  there  must  have  been 
some  confounded  hitch  in  his  marriage  ceremony. 


Professor  Brower's  Notes  on  Therapeutics, 
Professor  Belfield's  Notes  on  Bacteriology, 
Professor  Brown's  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
contained  in  The  Corpuscle,  are  now  on  sale  at 

W.  J.  ANDERSON  &  GO'S.  Store, 
JV".    W.    Cor.  Honore  and   Congress   Streets. 
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SHARP  &  SMITH, 

(ESTABLISHED   1^-i-i.) 

73  RANOLPH   STREET,     -     -      CEIICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Superior  Surgical   Instruments  and  Appliances. 


Prof.  A.  I.  BOUFFLEUR'S  Aseptic  Pocket  set.  consisting  of  .  .  . 
1  Curved  Sharp  Bistoury,  1  Curved  Blunt  Bistoury;  1  Meta- 
carpal saw — all  Aseptic  Handles;  2  Langenbeek's  Clamps,  1 
Pair  Scissors,  1  Pair  Bouffleur's  Needle  Forceps,  1  Pair  Dis- 
secting Forceps,  1  Pair  Thumb  Forceps,  1  Ear  Scoop  and  Hook, 
1  Director  and  Tongue  Tie,  1  Pair  Probes,  Needles  and  silk,  in 
Fine  Leather-Lined  Morocco  Case  with  Clasp. 

Messrs.  GHEEl,  JQINEH  JW  WMQND'.are 
authorized  to  take  Orders  for  Iqstruqeqts  of 
our  Manufacture. 
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Tailor.  Draper. 

Speoial  Rates  to  St\icients. 

IB_  -i^_.  Teedicz:7 

273  Ogden  Ave.,  Cor.  Wood. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Some  of  the  men  of  the  middle  class  have  a 
project  on  foot  for  getting  out  a  College  An- 
nual. The  idea  is  to  set  a  precedent  for  years 
to  come.  The  Lake  Forest  Annual  of  last 
year  gave  us  such  a  shocking  representation 
that  the  boys  decided  to  represent  themselves 
this  year.  While  the  men  of  the  middle  class 
are  not  unduly  ambitious  they  reason  as  fol- 
lows: The  juniors,  though  a  well-meaning 
and  pretty  good-looking  set  of  fellows,  are 
just  a  little  verdant,  or,  perhaps,  innocent,  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  in  general  and  medical 
college  life  in  particular.  The  seniors,  though 
a  haughty  mien  (ed),  and  purse-proud  lot  have 
no  time  to  give  to  literary  work  that  is  of  a 
College  Annual  nature.  But  the  middle  class, 
in  all  their  fresh  vigor  and  abundance  of  gall, 
their  knowledge  of  all  things  from  pathogno- 
monic indications  to  Karyokinesis,  and  from 
psychology  and  the  oversouLto  the  value  of 
three  aces,  are  just  the  men  to  get  an  Annual 
out. 

The  scheme  is  to  select  ten  or  twelve  men 
who  shall  be  in  entire  charge.  Some  will 
manage  the  literary  end,  some  the  financial, 
some  the  editorial — (not  literary);  there  will 
be  artists  n at u rales  and  artists  artiflciales 
(kodak  fiends).  The  men,  as  far  as  possible, 
will  be  college  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  such  work.  A  book  of  twTo  or  three  hun- 
dred pages  will  be  compiled,  the  whole  bound 
in  an  attractive  manner,  and  one  worthy  of  a 
medical  college  of  the  first  water. 

The  contents  will  be  pictures  of  the  college 
buildings,  of  professors,  of  the  valedictorian, 
president  and  other  officers  of  the  senior  class. 
Kodak  shots  of  clinics  and  interesting1  events, 
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taken  during  the  year,  gags  of  ancient  and 
modern  hue,  original  drawings  by  the  Rush 
staff  of  artists,  original  poems  by  the  D.  J's., 
etc. 

While  The  Corpuscle  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  project,  we  are  in  hearty 
sympathy  and  proffer  our  support  should  it 
be  needed. 


Dear  reader,  did  you  ever  "write  for  the 
paper?"  Did  you  ever  have  to  "write  for  the 
paper?''  Did  you  ever  sharpen  your  pencil, 
get  out  a  few  dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  and 
elevate  your  feet  preparatory  to  having  a  few 
thoughts  worthy  of  being  printed  ?  And  when 
you  had  found  a  comfortable  position  and  had 
done  wondering  whether  you  would  be  called 
on  to-morrow  in  quiz,  or  how  you  were  going 
to  raise  the  wind  to  pay  your  board  bill,  or 
whether  your  favorite  girl  likes  you,  J. 
Smythe,  or  that  infernally  plain  and  plebean 
fellow,  who  has  a  fine  span  of  horses  and  a 
ten  room  house  with  bath-room,  bay  window 
and  bedbugs — as  all  Chicago  houses  have — 
and  who  spells  his  name  simple  John  Smith. 
I  say,  when  you  have  done  wondering  which 
one  she  likes  best,  and  having  decided  it  is 
yourself,  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  your 
"sneak"  lead  last  night  was  justifiable  until 
you  wonder  all  your  immortal  thoughts  away 
and  no  article  is  ready  for  the  paper.  If  you 
have  ever  done  anything  like  this,  drop  a  tear 
of  sympathy  for  us.  Not  that  we  are  given 
to  meditating  over  our  girl  or  over  whist,  but 
human- like  we  do  wonder  and  wonder,  and 
our  columns  are  very  tardily  filled.  If  you 
feel  the  "divine  afflatus"  or  can  cultivate  it, 
go  off  by  yourself  and  uncork  your  thoughts 
for  our  benefit.  Don't  have  a  ream  of  fools- 
cap at  hand;  that  breaks  the  spell.  Jot  your 
thoughtlets  down  on  the  backs  of  old  letters 
or  bills — then  when  we  read,  if  your  compo- 
sition is  dry,  we  can  examine  your  financial 
condition — from  the  bill — or  see  by  the  letter 
how  credulous  your  father  is  over  your 
monthly  statement  of  "Books,  $4.00;  board, 
$12.00;  Sunday-school  collections,  $13.50;  in- 
cidentals, $11.75."  The  usual  opinion  of  "the 
laity"  concerning  the  editor  is  something  like 
this.  The  editor  is  an  animal  that  drinks  ink, 
eats  scandal,  breathes  politics,  collects  sub- 
scriptions and  then  gives  birth  a  to  big  news 
paper.  My  friend,  change  your  opinion  ere 
it  is  too  late.  If  you  ever  get  to  be  an  editor 
you  will  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  with 
many  gnashings  of  teeth,  and  all  because  of 
your  opinion.  The  editor,  it  is  true,  is  an 
animal.     He  may  be  a  parasite,  but  never   a 


saprophyte.  He  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  he  is  a  down- trodden,  hard-working, 
ink- slinging,  poorly-paid  parcel  of  humanity, 
just  like  any  one  of  you.  Like  you  he  is 
fondest  of  Porterhouse  and  Blue  points;  like 
you  he  subsists  on  beef  stew  and  turnips.  His 
thoughts  are  evolved  with  just  as  much  labor 
and  anguish  of  spirit  as  yours  are.  His  wife 
and  family  are  just  as  dear  to  him,  and  he 
much  prefers  being  in  their  midst  to  sitting 
humped  up  over  a  desk  with  the  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  face  and  the  kerosene 
running  low  in  his  lamp,  in  order  that  the 
paper  may  be  ready  for  your  perusal.  , 

So  if  you  pity  this  sort  of  a  pen-shover   at 
all,  send  in  your  articles. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  faculty  has 
deemed  it  advisable  to  give  medals  to  the  man 
with  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  class,  and 
to  him  who  shall  make  the  best  dissection  for 
the  museum.  During  the  moments  of  presen- 
tation the  men  may  well  have  feelings  of  pride 
and  emulation  over  their  successes.  But  what 
benefit  is  this  to  bring  them?  Nothing!  At 
the  end  of  a  day  their  achievement  is  forgotten 
in  the  strife  for  professional  preferment;  the 
glory  of  the  presentation  is  forgotten  by  all 
present;  the  medal  is  thrown  into  some  corner 
and  relegated  to  oblivion.  This  decade  may 
well  be  called  that  of  medals.  Every  man, 
whatever  his  deed  may  be,  receives  a  medal, 
whether  it  be  for  scholarship,  heroism,  a 
brutal  victory  in  the  prize  ring,  a  "place"  in 
a  race,  or  finally,  he  who  buys  a  World's  Fair 
dedication- day  medal  from  the  fakir  on  the 
street.  Medals  are  sent  broadcast,  so  that  a 
person  who  wins  one  is  ashamed  to  wear  the 
piece  of  metal  because  they  are  so  common; 
the  object  is  so  universally  seen  that  it  is 
bereft  of  all  sentiment,  and  stands  forth  as  a 
medal,  not  symbolic  of  the  cause  of  its  be- 
stowal. 

What  we  think  should  be  given  is  some- 
thing of  utility  to  the  recipient;  something 
which  he  may  constantly  use  and  will  be  an 
aid  to  him  in  his  work.  What  more  useful 
prizes  could  be  conferred  than  instruments,  mi- 
croscopes, and  books?  With  such  a  prize  he  will 
always  recall  the  incidents  connected  with  its 
bestowal,  and  will  feel  that  since  his  successes 
were  thought  worthy  of  recognition,  that  they 
were  appropriately  acknowledged.  The  De- 
Laskie  Miller  prize  is  a  most  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  knowledge.  Let  us  hope  the  other 
prizes  may  be  made  as  equally  practical. 
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Few  students  slop  to  think  how  deeply  the 
.mpression  of  each  medical  professor  is  being 
engraved  upon  their  minds,  and  little  do  they 
think  that  in  their  practice  they  will  recall 
the  Lectures  they  have  listened  to  to-day.  and 
wonder  why  they  did  not  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  every  point.  No  class  of  teachers 
creates  such  lasting  impression  on  their  stu- 
dents as  do  medical  professors,  and  no  class 
of  students  is  more  apt  to  trust  to  the  imjrii- 
ci1  knowledge  of  their  teachers  than  the  med- 
ical student,  because  in  each  lecture  they  hear 
things  discussed  that  cannot  be  found  in 
books,  and  nearly  every  other  statement  they 
read  is  verified  by  the  lecturer's  own  experi- 
ence which  he  gives  and  thus  doubly  im- 
presses it  upon  their  minds.  In  many  a  trying 
case  the  doctor  will  recall  the  teaching  of  his 
instructor,  and  after  verifying  his  words,  praise 
him  for  his  wisdom.  Many  a  time  have  we 
heard  alumni  of  'Rush  raising  three  fingers 
heavenward,  expound  the  teachings  of  Uncle 
Allen,  and  repeat  what  he  said  on  a  particular 
point.  The  teachings  of  Knox,  Gunn,  Parke s 
and  Ross  are  repeated  the  same.  In  nearly 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
there  goes  up  to  heaven  a  daily  blessing  for 
these  men  whose  lights  have  gone  out  while 
in  the  services  of  Rush,  wmich  is  a  nobler 
monument  to  their  goodness  and  wisdom  than 
columns  of  marble. 


Since  the  advent  of  the  microbe  theory  wTe 
have  been  warned  on  every  side  to  be  careful 
lest  we  should  be  attacked  by  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  and  doomed  to  certain  death. 
And  now  from  Cuba  comes  positive  proof 
that  the  very  money  we  cherished  and  de- 
sired so  much  is  the  dwelling  place  of  millions 
of  these  microbes.  The  possibility  of  in- 
fection being  conveyed  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  by  means  of  paper  money  has  been 
recently  demonstrated  by  Drs.  Acosti  and 
Rossi,  and  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  no  person  will  receive  money  from  an- 
other without  having  the  money  first  steril- 
ized, or  a  life  insurance  policy  accompanying 
it. 

The  notes  chosen  for  experiments  were  of 
small  denomination  and  ones  that  had  been 
in  circulation  for  some  time.  Each  note 
weighed  about  eight  grains  and  contained 
about  10,000  germs  of  various  kinds.  These 
germs  were  taken  and  cultures  were  made  in 
broth  and  gelatin,  which,  injected  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea  pigs  and  rats, 
caused  peritonitis  and  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  from  the   effect   of   wmich    the 


animals  died  in  less  than  twenty  four  hours. 
Solid  media  was  then  inoculated  by  blood 
from  these  animals  and  microbes  developed 
so  rapidly  thai  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
the  different  kinds.  That  infectious  diseases 
may  be  carried  by  money  as  well  as  by  rags, 
clothing  or  anything  else  is  eminent,  and  it 
has  long  been  a  supposition  thai  microbes 
infected  all  paper  money,  now  we  have  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  statement  by  actual  demon- 
strations. 


Much  has  been  said  to  the  students  of  Rush 
by  the  faculty,  about  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Chicago,  and  the  danger  we  have  of  eon 
tracting  all  infectious  diseases.  Also  much 
has  been  said  to  us  by  friends  before  wTe  came 
to  the  city  and  we  have  all  been  warned  to 
flee  should  that  dread  bacillus  of  cholera  find 
a  foothold  in  the  city.  We  have  watched  with 
eagerness  the  effect  of  the  New  York  quar- 
antine and  the  result  of  the  eight  cases  of  the 
disease  that  were  reported  in  the  city  of  New7 
York.  We  have  looked  back  to  the  invasion 
of  cholera  in  the  United  States  in  former  years 
and  have  calculated  that  by  increased  traffic 
facilities,  the  home  of  cholera  is  five  times  as 
near  us  now  as  it  was  in  1832,  although  geo- 
graphically as  far  away.  We  have,  however, 
given  it  little  thought  in  the  past  month  for 
we  know  that  the  frost  of  winter  will  do  more 
for  us  than  a  quarantine.  Yet  we  fear  that 
with  the  warm  spring  and  summer  the  great 
crowds  who  flock  here  to  visit  the  Fair  may 
bring  with  them  cholera,  as  the  disease  still 
rules  Russia  with  an  iron  hand  and  it  may  be 
months  before  it  is  stamped  out  the*re,  because 
the  poverty,  filth  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
give  the  bacillus  a  fertile  soil. 

We  have  another  enemy,  however,  that  is 
always  with  us,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
playing  havoc  with  the  young  people  in  this 
city.  We  are  told  that  with  every  draught 
of  water  taken  from  our  faucet  there  may  be 
enough  Bacilli  Typhosi  to  infect  every  stu- 
dent in  Rush.  The  death  rate  in  this  city 
from  typhoid  fever  is  simply  appalling  and 
when  we  reflect  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
fellow  students  who  died  of  this  disease  in 
nearly  every  issue  of  this  journal  it  should 
remind  us  to  prevent  this  disease  in  ourselves 
if  possible.  Every  one  of  us  know  full  well 
how  to  prevent  this  microbe  from  entering 
the  system  and  wTe  urge  each  and  every  one 
to  use  all  necessary  precautions.  It  is  a  sad, 
indeed  a  very  sad  affair,  to  write  an  obituary 
notice  of  a  fellow  classmate,  who  in   the   en- 
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thusiastic  endeavor  to  learn  to   relieve   man- 
kind has  forgotten  to  care  for  himself. 

The  effect  which  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Chicago  will  have  upon  the  World's  Fair  is 
realized  by  every  one  who  knows  how  far  and 
wide  the  story  of  the  foul  water  supply  of 
this  city  has  been  circulated,  and  the  Medical 
(Record  tersely  puts  it:  "People  can  find  other 
and  more  pleasant  means  of  suicide  nearer 
home.7'  The  World's  Fair  officials,  however, 
are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  right  the  wrong 
on  the  grounds  and  will  have  a  conduit  lined 
with  glass  which  will  carry  pure  water  from 
the  springs  at  Waukesha,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  four  miles  from  the  World's  Fair. 
Now,  Rush  Medical  College,  an  advocate  of 
pure  water  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
of  microbes,  still  lets  her  students  drink  in- 
fected water  or  not  drink  at  all.  They  supply 
hydrant  water,  but  tell  us  not  to  drink  it. 

We  are  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  cities  who 
suffer  from  infected  water  supply.  Our  near 
neighbor,  St.  Louis,  is  also  a  long  and  constant 
sufferer,  and  the  beautiful  city  of  San  Francisco 
that  enjoys  a  topography  which  should  secure 
her  health,  has  a  water  supply  that  is  scarcely 
second  in  rank  to  Chicago.  Her  sewers  are 
simply  filthy,  stinking  cesspools,  worse  than 
no  sewer  at  all.  Yet  Chicago  has  nearly  five 
times  as  much  typhoid  fever  as  San  Francisco 
in  proportion  to  the  population.  Are  we  to 
grant  the  city  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  .  being 
wiser  or  the  doctors  of  the  city  as  being  better 
qualified?  Surely  not  the  latter;  then  we 
must  educate  the  people  •  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection and  in  doing  so  we  should  set  the  ex- 
ample ourselves. 


"No  hatchets,  mallets,  nor  "forty  rod  whis- 
key" required  for  Chicago  Drinking  Water." 

The  editors  of  The  Corpuscle  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  students  of  Rush  Medical 
College  regarding  the  drinking  water  of  this 
city. 

We  assure  our  readers  that  this  water  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  And  yet  we  must  confess  that  oc- 
casionally after  heavy  rains  the  sewage  of  the 
city  is  carried  by  the  Chicago  river — beauti- 
ful as  this  stream  is — into  the  lake  and  contam- 
inates the  water  we  drink. 

All  this  is  about  to  be  changed  since  the 
water  will  soon  be  drawn  through  a  tunnel 
extending  four  miles  under  the  lake  and  will 
be  quite  free  from  microbes.  The  city  has 
now  commenced  a  canal,  which  will  cost  not 
less  than  $15,000,000.00   and   will   drain   the 


sewage  of  the  city  into  the  Mississippi  river. 
When  this  undertaking  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted our  drinking  water  will  be  the  purest 
of  the  pure. 

All  that  is  necessary  at  any  time  to  secure 
wholesome  drinking  water  is  to  filter  and  boil 
the  water  from  our  hydrants. 

Certain  anxious  and  malicious  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  en- 
deavored to  spread  reports  that  Chicago  water 
cannot  be  boiled  in  the  usual  way. 

One  wise  editor,  we  doubt  whether  he  was 
ever  in  Chicago,  made  the  statement  in  sober 
earnest  that  our  water  is  so  tough  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  chop  it  in  small  pieces  with  a  hatchet 
before  it  will  boil.  Another  said  it  was  so 
hard  it  must  be  broken  into  fragments  with  a 
mallet  before  it  could  be  boiled.  '  Another  said 
it  was  impossible  to  boil  our  water  '  'without 
soaking  it  over  night. " 

One  editor,  whose  journal  in  other  respects, 
seems  to  be  a  most  worthy  paper,  is  yet  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  truth  as  to  give 
currency  to  the  statement  that  Chicago  water 
will  not  boil  unless  it  has  been  soaked  twenty- 
four  hours  in  "40  rod  whisky." 

The  editors  of  The  Corpuscle  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  properties  of  *  '40  rod  whisky;" 
for  they  have  never  seen  it.  They  trust  no 
student  of  Rush  Medical  College  will  spend 
time  in  investigating  the  subject. 

These  statements  are  all  utterly  false — and 
unworthy  of  consideration.  The  water  of 
this  city  will  boil  as  easily  as  any  water.* 

While  the  editors  do  not  wish  to  anticipate 
any  of  the  teaching  of  our  professors,  we  still 
venture  to  present  our  good  rule  which  should 
govern  all  students  in  Chicago,  especially 
during  epidemics  of  cholera  and  typhoid: 

All  ice,  ice  cream,  milk  and  salads  should 
be  placed  in  a  hot  oven  and  baked  two  hours. 

We  give  this  rule  on  the  authority  of  several 
newspapers  and  medical  journals. 


Errata. — Last  month,  through  some  over- 
sight of  the  proof-reader,  an  expression  in 
French  was  made  wholly  untranslatable.  To 
make  it  readable  try  sans  j>eur  for  sans  finer 
and  sans  reftroache  for  sans  refiroachi. 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr,  E.  T.  Jaynes  we 
are  enabled  to  give  The  Corpuscle  readers 
a  verbatim  report  of  Professor  Brophy's  lec- 

*Students  about  to  come  to  Chicago  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  pack  in  their  trunks  hatchets,  mallets, 
nor  whisky  of  any  kind. 
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tures.  Mr.  Jaynes  is  an  expert  stenographer 
and  is  doing  the  work  simply  at  the  request 
of  the  editors  and  because  the  majority  of 
students  seemed  to  desire  it. 


HERNIA. 

BY    THE    LATE    PROP.    ('HAS.    T.    PARKES. 

This  man  lias  a  hernia  which  cannot  be  retained, 
and  he  conies  to  ns  to  have  an  operation  performed  for 
its  radical  cure.  I  have  performed  many  of  these 
( (Iterations  before  yon.  but  as  we  have  not  spoken  of 
the  subject  of  hernia  in  genera]  during  this  term  we 
shall  do  so  to-day  as  we  proceed  with  this  case,  step 
by  step. 

The  word  hernia  means,  technically,  a  sprout  or 
branch,  and  refers  to  the  protrusion  of  any  viscera  of 
the  body.  We  may  have,  for  instance,  hernia  of  the 
scrotum,  abdomen,  lungs,  or  of  the  brain.  The  word 
usually  refers,  however,  to  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the 
viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  is  dependent 
iipon  predisposing  and  exciting  causes.  One  of  the 
predisposing  causes  is  a  weakness  in  any  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  Your  anatomical  knowledge  will  tell 
you  that  certain  parts  of  the  wall  are  weak,  owing  to 
certain  openings;  and  if  these  openings  are  not  per- 
fectly and  positively  closed,  there  are  certainly  predis- 
posing causes.  The  situations  of  these  openings  are 
that  of  the  umbilicus,  where  we  have  umbilical  hernia, 
and  the  openings  through  which  the  testicles  make 
their  descent  from  the  abdominal  cavity  into  the 
scrotum,  these  openings  being  located  in  the  groin,  a 
hernia  here  is  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  There  is 
also  a;  track  through  which  the  spermatic  cord  passes 
from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  to  the  external 
abdominal  ring.  We  say  that  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  is  situated  half  way  between  the  spine  of  pubes 
and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  about 
a  half  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  transver- 
salis  fascia;  and  that  the  external  abdominal  ring  is  a 
division  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  just  above  and 
external  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  When  a  portion 
of  the  omentum  or  intestine  enters  this  canal  it  forms 
an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  If  the  sac  enters  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  passes  down  the  canal,  and 
protrudes  from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  we  call  it 
a  complete  oblique  inguinal  hernia;  it  may  extend 
down  into  the  scrotum,  then  it  is  a  scrotal  hernia.  If 
the  sac  simply  enters  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it  is 
termed  an  incomplete  inguinal  hernia.  When  the 
protrusion  makes  its  way  through  the  abdominal  wall 
and  the  external  ring,  it  is  called  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia. 

There  is  still  another  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall 


for  the  exit  of  the  femoral  artery;  you  remember  the 
small  triangle  between  Poupart's  and  Grimbernat's  lig£ 
ments,  through  which  the  femoral  artery  and  vein 
pass.  And  yen  remember  that  the  small  opening 
between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the 
femoral  sheath  is  termed  the  femoral  canal,  and  the 
upper  opening  is  called  the  femoral  ring.  When  any 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  enter  this  canal  it 
forms  a  femoral  hernia.  There  is  another  variety  of 
hernia,  and  that  is  ventral  hernia.  This  may  occur 
anywhere  in  the  abdominal  walls  where  they  have 
become  weakened  from  any  cause.  Not  infrequently 
a  ventral  hernia  follows  a  laparotomy. 

Other  predisposing  causes  are  numerous,  such  as 
ascites  or  extreme  obesity,  or  traumatism,  or  anything 
that  distends  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  to  a  degree 
that  separates  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  An  elon- 
gated omentum  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes,  as 
is  also  an  elongated  mesentery.  This  omentum  is  a 
peculiar  thing.  I  believe  it  is  more  apt  to  get  out  of  a 
small  opening  than  is  water.  If  there  is  any  omen- 
tum over  a  small  opening  it  will  slide  through  it.  it  is 
so  soft,  smooth  and  delicate.  Recurrence  of  the 
hernia  may  be  prevented  by  removing  completely  the 
protruding  mass  of  omentum. 

The  manner  of  closing  the  opening  is  not  of  so  much 
importance.  Every  man  has  his  own  method,  but  that 
is  a  secondary  matter,  so  long  as  you  relieve  the 
patient  of  the  predisposing  causes.  The  exciting- 
causes  of  a  hernia,  of  course,  are  those  which  cause 
sudden  or  prolonged  muscular  exertion. 

When  a  hernia  is  once  formed,  of  what  does  it 
consist?  It  is  made  up  of  its  coverings  and  its  con- 
tents. The  contents  may  be  anything  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  but  usually  it  is  a  portion  of  the  small 
intestines  in  an  inguinal  Or  scrotal  hernia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  if  the  hernia  is  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  hernia  carries  down 
with  it  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum;  this  fold  is  called  the 
sac.  In  this  case  the  fold  was  already  present,  The 
sac  in  recent  cases  is  very  thin  and  attenuated,  but  in 
old  cases  the  movements  bring  on  a  thickening  of  the 
sac  itself,  so  that  in  old  hernia  the  sac  is  very  thick 
and  easily  found.  In  removing  a  hernial  sac  the  cov- 
erings that  are  divided  in  an  inguinal  hernia  like  this 
are  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  intercolumnar  fascia, 
cremaster  muscle,  infundibular  fascia  and  the  perito- 
neum. They  are  apt  to  be  agglutinated  together.  You 
will  usually  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sac  by 
its  shining  appearance,  and  if  there  be  fluid  in  it,  it 
will  bulge  up  into  the  opening  when  you  reach  it.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  a  hernia  is  never  absolutely  cured 
without  removing  the  sac  and  the  protruding  omentum 
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in  case  this  is  the  predisposing  cause.  In  nearly 
every  case  we  have  found  an  elongated  omentum  in  the 
sac. 

The  part  of  the  sac  outside  the  ring  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  body,  and  the  constricted  portion  in 
the  ring  itself  as  the  neck. 

Again,  hernias  are  classified  as  reducible  and  irreduc- 
ible. A  reducible  hernia  is  one  that  can  be  readily 
returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  slight  pressure 
or  by  position,  in  elevating  the  hips,  flexing  the  thighs 
while  the  patient  lies  recumbent.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  protrusion  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  presence  of 
hernia,  By  palpation  and  percussion  you  get  reso- 
nance and  elicit  the  fact  that  it  contains  air,  unless 
the  contents  are  composed  entirely  of  omentum. 
Upon  attempting  to  return  the  contents  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. the  peculiar  characteristic  gurgling  sound 
is  heard.  These  conditions  will  enable  you  to  make  a 
diagnosis  without  difficulty.  It  can  be  differentiated 
from  hydrocele  because  the  latter  is  translucent. 

An  irreducible  hernia  is  one  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  return  the  mass  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Of 
course  incarcerated  herniae  are  irreducible.  Inflamma- 
tion may  cause  an  adhesion  between  the  viscera  and 
the  sac  itself,  making  it  impossible  to  return  the  mass; 
or  there  may  be  such  a  mass  of  omentum  protruding 
that  it  cannot  be  returned.  I  have  operated  in  cases 
of  incarcerated  hernia  where  I  expected  10  find  large 
adhesions,  but  found  only  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
omentum  forming  a  hard  mass  that  could  not  be  made 
small  enough  to  pass  through  the  ring,  resulting  from 
an  inflammation  which  had  existed  at  a  time  long  past. 
Any  hernia  may  become  strangulated,  which  means 
that  the  gut  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
intestinal  contents  and  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  loop  is  obstructed;  you  willbe called 
upon  to  treat  hernia  in  this  condition  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other.  The  symptoms  in  cases  of  stran- 
gulated hernia  are:  Obstruction  of  bowels,  a  tumor  in 
the  situation  of  the  weakened  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  tympanitic  on  percussion.  If 
it  has  existed  for  some  time,  there  will,  perhaps,  be 
some  redness  of  the  skin.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  persistent  nausea,  accompanied  by 
colicky  pains;  at  the  same  time  his  or  hei  attention 
may  be  attracted  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  This 
nausea  increases  from  hour  to  hour,  until  it  gives  rise 
to  vomiting,  and  the  pain  in  the  intestine  increases. 
The  contents  of  the  lower  bowels  are  passed,  pain  and 
tenesmus  continue,  but  no  further  discharge  is 
effected,  this  condition  of  affairs  existing  until  the 
strangulation  is  relieved.      A    cold    sweat  breaks    out 


over  the  body;  there  will  be  a  rapid  and  correspond- 
ingly weakened  pulse;  the  vomiting  will  increase,  and 
will  have  a  peculiar  characteristic  faecal  odor,  and  will 
attract  your  attention. 

Always  be  suspicious  of  a  case  of  persistent  vomit- 
ing, no  matter  what  its  history  may  be.  You  should 
therefore  carefully  examine  all  of  the  openings  through 
'  which  a  hernia  may  protrude.  It  does  not  take  a 
tumor  as  large  as  one's  fist  to  produce  vomiting  and  the 
colicky  pains  accompanying  a  hernia.  A  small  knuckle 
of  intestine  is  sufficient  to  produce  all  of  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  You  may  be  able,  sometimes, 
to  reduce  a  strangulated  hernia  by  taxis,  without  put- 
ting your  patient  to  sleep,  but  those  cases  are  very 
simple  in  character,  and  are  not  true  strangulations. 
The  latter  hernia  usually  requires  an  operative  pro- 
cedure. You  should  secure  the  consent  of  your 
patient  to  be  put  to  sleep,  and  in  case  taxis  under  the 
anaesthetic  should  prove  ineffectual  to  submit  to  the 
radical  steps  necessary  to  effect  a  cure,  In  making  an 
examination,  the  sac  is  manipulated  to  the  best  advan- 
tage with  the  patient's  thighs  semi-flexed  and  abducted, 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back  on  a  table  with  its  foot 
considerably  elevated.  By  placing  the  patient  in  this 
position,  and  by  gentle,  gradual  pressure  on  the  tumor, 
you  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  sac,  and  if  this 
pressure  is  continued,  gas  will  escape  with  a  perceptible 
sound.  It  is  my  rule  not  to  resort  to  taxis  longer  than 
ten  minutes,  and  if  it  is  a  strangulation  that  has  come 
on  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  not  to  try  taxis 
at  all,  but  to  proceed  with  the  operation  for  radical 
cure  at  once.  In  many  cases  in  which  I  have  seen 
taxis  resorted  to  in  recent  cases,  the  intestine  has  been 
destixryed.  The  results  are  not  so  serious  in  cases  of 
old  hernia.  But  in  this  day  of  aseptic  surgery  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  lay  the  parts  open,  and  not  only 
relieve  the  patient  of  the  strangulation  for  the  present, 
but  permanently.  When  you  prepare  to  operate  for 
hernia  the  first  time,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
have  the  operation  well  mapped  out  in  your  minds, 
and  will  have  a  perfect  mental  picture  of  the  different 
tissues,  and  their  different  characteristic  colors  and 
appearances.  This  is  right  and  proper;  but  after  you 
have  cut  through  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia 
there  will  be  some  hemorrhage,  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  different  coverings  of 
the  hernia.  The  thing  to  look  for  is  the  sac.  It  will 
be  very  easy  to  detect  by  its  shiny,  glistening  appear- 
ance. When  you  have  made  an  opening  it  will  inform 
you  of  its  presence  by  a  protruding  mass,  which  you 
cannot  help  but  see.  If  the  hernia  has  been  down  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  gut  may  change  to  a 
dark  color,  from  sloughing  or  gangrene. 
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I  had  a  case  of  herniotomy,  a  few  days  ago,  in  a 
large,  fleshy  female  patient.  It  was  a  strangulated 
femoral  hernia,  requiring  an  operation.  On  opening 
the  sac,  a  mass  of  dark-colored  contents  popped  out. 
You  remember  that  I  told  you  that  the  contents  of  a 
hernial  sac  might  he  any  of  the  movable  viscera  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  an  examination  of  this  mass 
proved  it  to  he  the  vermiform  appendix  in  a  gangren- 
ous condition.  You  can  readily  see  that  if  I  had  not 
opened  the  sac  and  removed  the  diseased  appendix, 
hut  had  returned  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  that  bad 
results  would  have  followed.  So  I  advise  you  to  open 
the  sac  in  all  of  these  cases.  When  the  sac  is  opened, 
serum  will  flow  out  of  it.  This  is  very  valuable  to 
you,  indicating  by  its  color  and  odor  the  condition  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  thus  showing  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  returned  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  stragulation  may  cause  the 
contents  to  be  very  dark  in  color — even  to  blackness — 
without  the  presence  of  putrefaction;  and  so  long  as  it 
is  not  of  the  grayish,  dusky  appearance,  the  best  place 
for  it  is  inside  the  peritoneal  cavity,  provided  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  unbroken.  I  have  done  this 
many  times,  and  have  no  cause  for  regret.  If  the 
intestine  is  of  the  appearance  described,  showing  that 
it  is  dead  and  consequently  unfit  to  be  returned  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  I  take  a  long  piece  of  iodoform 
gauze  and  pass  it  to  the  intestine  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  and  thus  make  a  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  which  will  gradually  become  an  artificial  anus. 
Some  authors  advise  that  the  sac  be  opened,  and  the 
intestine  be  pulled  down  and  resected.  My  advice  is 
not  to  try  to  pull  the  intestine  down,  but  to  leave  it 
alone.  If  you  disturb  the  patient  in  this  way,  he  is 
apt  to  do  badly. 

Case  1.  N.  H.  L.,  Wis.,  age  48,  American,  hard- 
ware dealer. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  inguinal  hernia;  it  cannot  be 
retained,  is  a  source  of  continual  annoyance  to  the 
patient,  and  gives  rise  to  some  pain.  So  he  desires  to 
have  an  attempt  made  to  close  the  canal  through  which 
it  protrudes.  It  is  similar  to  one  of  the  first  that  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  some  cold  winter  night, 
after  a  ride  through  the  woods  and  prairies  to  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  with  no  assistants,  perhaps,  but 
a  physician  friend,  to  relieve  what  is  termed  a  stran- 
gulated hernia — one  that  has  existed  for  some  time. 
A  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  has  passed  into  the 
canal,  become  strangulated,  and  some  such  operation 
as  we  are  about  to  do  here  will  be  required.  The  first 
incision,  four  inches  in  length,  passes  through  the 
skin  and  superficial  fascia  directly  over  the  inguinal 
canal.      You  now  see  the    inter-columnar  fascia,  which 


we    take    up    between     forceps    and  carefully  separate. 

We  have  made  a  small  opening  in  the  sac  no  larger 
than  a  pinhead,  out  of  which  the  omentum  is  begin 
ning  to  protrude.  A  mass  as  large  as  a  filberl  has 
already  protruded,  illustrating  what  I  have  told  you, 
that  the  omentum  is  more  apt  to  pass  through  a  small 
opening  than  water.  We  are  now  down  upon  the 
omentum;  all  that  remains  to  he  done  is  to  tranfix  it 
with  a  needle,  threaded  with  a  double  silk  ligature,  tic 
in  halves,  remove  the  surplus  omentum,  and  return  the 
stump  into  the  abdominal  cavity;  then,  having  dis- 
sected out  the  sac  at  a  point  beyond  the  internal 
abdoninal  ring,  tie  it  in  halves,  by  transfixion  at  the 
ring  with  a  double  catgut  ligature,  and  remove  the 
portion  beyond  this. 

That  omentum  did  not  return,  and  it  may  he  that 
there  is  an  adhesion  holding  it.  I  shall  dissect  around 
it  carefully  before  relieving  it,  for  you  know  that  the 
success  in  these  cases  depends  greatly  upon  whether  or 
not  you  remove  the  omentum?  If  you  do  not  remove 
it,  but  return  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  your  hernia 
is  very  likely  to  return.  The  omentum  is  apt  to  find 
its  way  into  some  irregularity  through  the  peritoneum. 
We  will  ligate  this  omentum  in  halves  as  high  up 
into  the  abdominal  ring  as  we  can  conveniently,  using 
care  that  the  needle  does  not  penetrate  any  blood  ves- 
sels. After  tying  the  omentum  in  halves,  we  leave 
one  ligature  uncut,  and  with  it  tie  the  omentum  as  a 
whole.  Be  very  careful  to  tie  the  ligatures  firmly, 
because  if  they  should  come  off  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  there  would  be  very  profuse  hemorrhage.  In 
dividing  the  omentum,  be  sure  to  divide  it  far  enough 
away  from  the  ligature  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  slip  over 
the  end  of  the  stump.  When  returning  the  latter  into 
the  abdomen  use  care  in  returning  it  as  a  whole,  thus 
avoiding  a  loosening  of  the  ligature.  Another  point 
of  much  importance  is  to  include  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  omentum  in  the  ligature. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  sac  from  the  cord. 
We  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  this,  but  still  it 
must  be  done,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  the  separation  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
tissues.  I  now  have  the  entire  sac  dissected  off,  and 
will  follow  it  into  the  abdominal  ring,  being  sure  that 
it  is  entirely  empty,  by  passing  my  finger  into  it  before 
tying  it.  I  shall  cut  the  fibres  along  this  ring  a  little 
more,  so  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  greater 
amount  of  cicatricial  tissue.  You  remember  that  in 
the  case  which  returned,  the  operation  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, because  I  had  failed  to  reach  the  internal  abdom- 
inal ring  when  dissecting  out  the  sac.  A  little 
accident  has  happened  here  which  is  very  likely  to 
occur  if  you  are  not  very    careful,    and    it   will  make 
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trouble.  It  is  a  tearing  of  the  sac  at  the  point  where 
the  ligature  passes  through  it,  and  as  a  consequence  it 
is  not  all  contained  in  the  grasp  of  the  ligature. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  I  will  dissect  up 
the  sac  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  tear,  and  once 
more  transfix  it  with  a  needle  armed  with  a  double  cat- 
gut ligature.  This  ligature  is  tied  securely,  the  sac  is 
severed  half  an  inch  in  front,  permitting  the  stump  to 
retract  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  sewing  up  the  wound,  place  your  finger  beneath 
the  tissues  which  you  are  to  bring  together.  You  are 
enabled  by  so  doing  to  keep  back  all  structures  from 
the  needle  and  thus  prevent  injury.  You  begin  bring- 
ing the  tissues  together  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  sperm- 
atic veins  and  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  The  latter, 
you  know,  takes  its  course  across  the  upper  portion  of 
the  wound  and  might  easily  be  injured  by  the  needle, 
and  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage.  You  will  be  able 
to  detect  its  presence  by  its  pulsations. 

You  notice  that  in  this  case  we  make  no  provision 
for  drainage,  but  close  the  wound  entirely  by  means  of 
the  stairway  suture,  using  fine  catgut  for  our  suturing 
material,  and  applying  three  rows  of  sutures.  We 
will  bring  the  wound  together  the  same  as  we  do  any 
other  wound  about  the  body,  taking  special  care  to 
keep  the  spermatic  cord  out  of  the  line  of  the  suture. 

The  spermatic  veins  are  somewhat  enlarged,  and  you 
readily  see  the  cause  in  the  pressure  made  by  the 
truss  which  he  has  been  wearing  and  which  interfered 
with  the  return  circulation. 

VENTRAL    HERNIA. 

Case  2.  William  P.,  Stark,  111.,  age  48,  American, 
farmer. 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  case.  This  man 
was  wounded  in  the  army  in  '62  by  being  struck  with 
an  ax  in  the  side,  producing  a  large  wound  through 
which  the  intestines  passed,  but  which  the  patient 
caught  and  immediately  returned  to  the  abdominal 
cavity.     You  can  see  the  extent  of  this  serious  injury. 

The  ventral  hernia  which  you  see  here  appeared 
immediately  after  his  recovery  from  this  injury. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  patient  was  able  to  return 
to  duty  inside  of  three  months. 

By  gently  and  slowly  compressing  the  mass  of  intes- 
tines which  are  contained  in  the  hernia,  I  am  able  to 
return  them  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  I  can  feel 
the  small,  round  opening  through  which  they  have 
protruded.  This  difficulty  is  not  infrequently  a 
sequela  of  a  laparotomy;  indeed,  this  was  an  uninten- 
tional laparotomy.  I  have  seen  them  much  larger  than 
this  and  also  much  smaller.     It  is  a  trouble,  therefore, 


which  you  will  look  upon  as  a  result  of  a  division  o* 
he  abdominal  walls.  Hence  the  necessity  for  you  to 
use  the  greatest  care  in  approximating  the  edges  of  the 
wound  and  in  retaining  them  until  firm  union  has 
taken  place,  thereby  preventing  such  accidents. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  man's  object  is  in  coming 
here,  but  imagine  that  he  wishes  to  know  if  we  can  do 
anything  for  him.  I  will  say  to  him  that  in  all 
probability  an  operation  will  help  him.  We  would 
proceed  the  same  as  with  a  hernia  in  any  portion  of  the 
body;  we  would  open  the  sac  and  return  the  intestines; 
then  carefully  dissect  out  the  sac  and  remove  it  and 
freshen  the  edges  at  the  opening  through  which  the 
hernia  escaped  sufficiently  to  expose  the  different 
important  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  especially  the 
deep  fascia.  After  introducing  deep  silk  sutures, 
grasping  all  of  these  layers,  a  row  of  sutures  is  applied 
to  unite  the  peritoneum.  The  deep  stitches  are  then 
tied,  and  you  have  quite  as  favorable  conditions  as  are 
present  after  an  ordinary  laparotomy.  In  order  to 
prevent  tension  upon  the  stitches,  broad  adhesive 
straps  are  applied  over  the  dressing. 

It  is  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  distress  and  annoy- 
ance to  him,  and  should  be  treated  in  this  way.  A 
good,  hard,  well-fitting  pad  may  retain  it,  protect  it, 
and  prevent  its  further  development.  It  must  be  a 
convex  pad,  any  bandage  similar  to  this  which  he  is 
wearing  will  not  be  of  any  service,  but  will  be  rather 
harmful  by  causing  an  irritation  over  the  surface. 

Case  3.-  Hernia  in  an  Infant — James  S.,  360  Van 
Buren  St.,  age  2  mos. ,  Irish. 

This  little  boy  is  brought  to  us  with  a  lump  in  the 
scrotum.  It  becomes  larger  when  the  child  cries  and 
smaller  when  he  is  quiet.  The  mass  comes  down  as  a 
protrusion  from  the  abdominal'  cavity.  The  boy  has  a 
double  inguinal  hernia.  Upon  reducing  the  hernia  the 
sensation  of  gurgling  is  plain.  The  openings  are  free 
and  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  scrotum  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  very  easily  made.  The  baby  has 
another  trouble.  The  prepuce  is  adherent  to  the  glans 
penis  and  it  is  attached  all  the  way  around.  We  can 
relieve  this  without  any  trouble  by  separating  it  by  use 
of  the  probe.  This  should  always  be  done  when  there 
is  any  tendency  toward  hernia,  as  the  additional 
abdominal  pressure  required  in  urinating  in  cases 
complicated  with  phimosis  increases  the  hernia, 
Having  now  made  the  separation,  I  shall  oil  the  glans 
with  vaseline  and  shall  direct  this  to  be  applied  every 
day  until  the  parts  are  healed.  What  I  should  advise 
in  this  case  is  to  get  a  truss  made  that  will  fit  so  small 
a  child,  but  perhaps  it  can  not  be  done  for  a  while  un- 
til the  child  gets  larger.  The  mother  nurses  the  child 
every  time  it  cries,  which  is  a  bad    thing  for  the  baby. 
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She  should  nurse  it  only  three  times  a  day  and  twice  at 
Qight,  and  then  in  a  month  or  two,  if  the  child  is  able. 
to  have  the  radical  operation,  we  can  be  certain  of  a 
permanent    recovery.     The   sac    will   get   greater  and 

greater  until  this  is  done  unless  the  hernia  can  he 
retained. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  of  hernia  in  infants  the  simple  use  of  a  truss 
worn  night  and  day  will  he  followed  by  a  permanent 
cure  of  the  affection. 


THE  RECENT  HYPNOTICS. 

SAMUEL   L.    WEBER,   M.    J). 

Until  chloral  came  we  had  but  one  hypnotic — opium. 
Chloral  was  a  valuable  addition  to  our  materia  medica; 
its  hypnotic  and  other  actions  filled  a  long  felt  want. 
Opium  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  its  constipating 
and  other  disagreeable  effects,  besides  being  a  drug 
which  easily  and  certainly  leads  to  habitual  use. 
Chloral  is  a  standard  and  reliable  hypnotic,  but  has  the 
disadvantages  of  a  disagreeable  taste  and  irritating 
effect  on  the  stomach,  and  is  contra  indicated  in  cer- 
tain organic  heart  diseases.  Since  the  introduction  of 
chloral,  incessant  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  sim- 
ple hypnotic — one  without  any  undesirable  compli- 
cating effects.  As  a  result  a  number  of  hypnotics 
have  been  brought  forward.  All,  so  far,  however,  are 
either  too  weak  or  uncertain  in  action,  or  have  some 
undesirable  property  or  other  effect.  Some  are  insolu- 
ble, some  uncertain,  some  disagreeable  to  take.  For 
the  insomnia  of  insanity,  hyoscine  is  the  most  certain 
and  reliable  hypnotic.  For  the  insomnias  of  nervous- 
ness, worry,  overwork,  exhaustion  from  fevers,  and 
other  diseases  unaccompanied  with  pain,  the  following 
simple  hypnotics  have  been  recently  introduced.  Some 
have  been  found  wanting,  some  are  good,  and  over 
some  final  judgment  still  hovers: 

Sulfonal.     Direthylsulfon — dimethjd — methan. 
C2  H5  SO-2         C2  H5,  made  by  oxydizing   mercaptol 
C  by  means  of  permanganate  of 

C2  H3  S02         M3.         potash. 

A  white,  crystalline,  colorless,  tasteless  powder; 
soluble  in  500  parts  cold  and  in  15  parts  boiling  water; 
soluble  in  65  parts  cold  and  in  2  parts  boiling  alcohol; 
in  135  parts  ether,  etc.  Melts  at  125  degrees  C,  and 
boils  at  300  degrees  C.  Sulfonal  was  first  made  by 
Bauman  in  1885  and  by  the  firm  of  F.  Bayer  &  Co.  in 
1888.  In  the  latter  year  A.  Kast  introduced  it  in 
medicine  as  an  hypnotic.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of 
hypnotics  which  act  as  nerve  sedatives  and  so  allow 
sleep  to  come  on.  Griven  to  a  healthy  individual  dur- 
ing daytime,  it  only  causes  a  slight  feeling  of  languor; 


given  at  bedtime,   it  deepens  and  lengthens  the  natural 
sleep. 

If  given  in  the  evening  to  an  insomnia  patient.it 
will  bring  on  sleep  in  one-half  to  three  hours:  tin.' 
sleep  will  last  live  to  eight  .hours.  The  patient  will 
awake  from  it  as  from  a  natural  sleep,  and  have  no 
unpleasant  after  effects.  Its  action  is  expended 
wholly  upon  the  central  nervous  system  —  upon  no 
other  Structure  or  viscus.  In  the  system  it  i^  broken 
up  into  soluble!  sulphur  organic  compounds,  which  are 
excreted  in  the  urine. 

It  may  be  given  for  insomnia  from  any  cause,  except 
such  due  to  pain  and  severe  irritation.  It  has  no 
contra  indications;  it  does  not  depress  the  heart:  it 
may  be  given  to  children.  In  the  insomnias  of  insan- 
ity it  is  powerless.  In  certainty  of  action  as  a  simple 
hypnotic  it  is  exceeded  only  by  opium  and  perhaps  by 
chloral.  It  is  more  reliable  than  any  of  the  following 
new  hypnotics. 

Besides  as  a  simple  hypnotic,  it  may  also  be  used  as 
a  nerve  sedative  in  prolonged  nervous  conditions.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  muscular  sedative  in  muscular  cramps 
and  tremors.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  this  city,  uses  it  in 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  after  fractures. 

It  has  also  been  found  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  in  diabetes,  and  has  therefore  been 
used  in  this  disease.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  do  much  good  here. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  numerous  drugs  which  check 
the  night  sweats  of  phthisis.  Sulfonal  has  the  follow- 
ing disadvantages:  1.  It  is  insoluble,  and  as  the  dose 
is  comparatively  large  it  must  be  given  in  powders;  it 
cannot  be  given  in  solution  nor  in  pill  form.  2.  It 
takes  some  time  before  the  effect  comes  on.  It  is  only 
slowly  dissolved  by  the  acid  in  the  stomach.  In 
atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach  it  may  be  four  to  six 
hours  before  sleep  conies  on.  3.  Occasionally  the 
following  disagreeable  symptoms  have  followed  its  use: 
Dizziness,  headache,  disturbance  of  sight,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  great  muscular  weakness,  disturbance  of 
speech,  asthmatic  sensations,  diarrhcea.  Sometimes  it 
produces  an  erythematous  eruption  resembling  measles. 
As  a  hypnotic  the  dose  is  about  20  grains,  given  an 
hour  or  more  before  bedtime.  For  continuous  use  as  a 
nerve  sedative,  muscular  sedative,  or  in  diabetes,  it  is 
given  in  5-grain  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Children  bear  it  well  and  require  a  proportional  dose. 
Chloral  amid.  Chloralformamid.  Is  a  union  of 
chloral  and  formamid.  CCL3— CHO— NCH30.  Just 
as  chloral  combines  with  water  or  alcohol  to  make 
crystalline  compounds,  so  it  also  combines  with  other 
bodies,  especially  with  amides.  Chloralamid  is  such 
a  compound. 
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It  was  introduced  as  a  hypnotic  in  1888.  It  occurs 
in  white,  glistening  crystals  -of  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Soluble, slowly, in  20  parts  cold  water, in  1£  parts  alco- 
hol. Melts  at  115  degrees  C.  Is  decomposed  if  kept 
some  time.  In  the  body,chloralamid  is  broken  up  into 
its  two  constituents.  Its  action  is  a  component  of  the 
actions  of  chloral  and  formamid.  As  formamid  is  a 
slight  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  circulation,  chloral- 
amid  does  not  depress  the  heart  and  circulation  so 
much  as  chloral.  It  is  used  as  an  hypnotic  and  other- 
wise as  chloral,  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  less  nasty  to  take,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  weaker  in  action.  Two  parts  of  chloral  equal  in 
hypnotic  action  three  parts  of  chloralamid.      The  dose 

is  about  30  grs. 

OH 

Chloral  ammonium.     C  CL3 — C-    H 

NH2 

A  white,  crystalline  powder  with  taste  and  odor  like 
chloral.  Much  less  soluble  in  water  than  chloral. 
Was  introduced  in  1888  as  a  hypnotic.  It  acts  like 
chloral,  but  has  no  advantages,  and  has  the  disadvan- 
tages of  insolubility  and  some  uncertainty  of  action. 
Was  soon  abandoned.     Dose,  grs.  xv.  to  xx. 

Chloral  imid.  C  CL3 — CH=NH.  Made  by  heat- 
ing chloral  ammonium  to  100  degrees  C.  Crystallizes 
in  long,  colorless,  odorless  crystals.  Insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  fats. 
Is  permanent.  Acts  like  chloral.  Has  the  advantage 
over  chloral  of  being  tasteless  and  odorless,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  insolubility,  and  therefore  delayed 
and  uncertain  action.  Dose,  grs.  v. — xv. ,  given  in 
pills  or  capsules. 

Hypnal.  Chloral  antipyrin.  By  mixing  aqueous 
solutions  of  chloral  hydrate  and  antipyrin,  crystals  of 
hypnal  are  slowly  precipitated.  In  the  solution 
chloral  and  antipyrin  unite  directly,  hypnal  being  the 
name  of  the  compound.  Colorless,  tasteless,  odorless 
crystals.  Easily  soluble  in  water;  melts  at  58  to  60 
degrees  C. 

This  compound  has  been  recommended  by  Bardet 
and  Bonnel  in  1890  as  a  very  desirable,  simple  hyp- 
notic. It  is  said  to  be  very  certain,  and  is  also  useful 
in  insomnias  due  to  coughing  and  other  irritations. 
It  is  said  to  be  especially  useful  for  children.  It 
probably  has  a  future.     Dose  is  grs.  x.  — xv. 

Ural.  Chloral  urethane.  A  union  of  chloral  with 
urethane.  White,  bitter  crystals;  almost  insoluble  in 
water;  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts 
at  100  to  108  degrees  C. 

Ural  was  introduced  byPopf  in  1888  as  an  hypnotic. 
Has  no  advantage  over  chloral.  Is  less  soluble  and 
less  certain      Dose,  grs.  xxx. — xlv. 


Urethane.     JEthyl     carbamate — sethyl    urethane. 

NH2 
The  sethyl  ether  of  carbamic  acid.      C — O 

0-C2  H5 
White  odorless  crystals;  easily  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol and  ether.     The    aqueous   solution  has  a  saltpetre 
taste. 

Urethane  was  introduced  in  1885  as  a  mild,  simple 
hypnotic.  It  is  a  true  hypnotic,  acting  on  the  brain. 
The  sleep  which  it  produces  is  a  natural  one,  but  is 
neither  deep  nor  long.  It  is  certain  only  in  mild 
insomnias.  In  insomnias  of  alcoholism,  prolonged 
nervous  conditions  and  insanities  it  is  almost  useless. 
It  is  freely  used  in  children  practice.  No  after  effect. 
No  depressing  effect  in  the  circulation.  It  is  a  hyp- 
notic which  is  here  to  stay.     Dose,  grs.  xxx. — 3i. 

Paraldehyde.  Is  produced  by  the  action  of  ZN 
CL2  or  H  LC  on  acetaldehyde.  It  is  a  polymer  of 
acetaldehyde  three  molecules  of  which  produce  one 
molecule  of  paraldehyde.  A  clear,  colorless  fluid  of 
characteristic  etherial  odor  and  a  pungent,  cooling 
taste.  Soluble  in  eight  parts  of  water  and  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  129  degrees  C,  and 
solidifies  into  crystals  at  10.5  degrees  C. 

A  medicinal  dose  limits  its  action  to  the  brain, 
which  it  quiets  and  puts  to  sleep,  unless  the  insomnia 
is  a  violent  one.  Large  doses  lessen  the  reflexes  of 
the  cord,  and  toxic  doses  kill  by  depressing  the  vital 
centres  of  the  medulla.  This  drug  really  belongs  to 
the  alcohol-ether-chloroform  group  and  kills  like  them. 
It  may  be  used  as  an  hypnotic  in  mild  cases  of  insom- 
nia, but  it  is  rather  uncertain.  The  sleep  it  produces 
is  like  that  of  urethane,  a  short  and  not  a  deep  one. 
Dose  for  adults,  3j  or  more. 

Amyl  hydrate.  Amylene  hydrate.  Tertiary  amyl 
alcohol.     CH3  CH2 

CH3— C-OH 
CH3 

Clear,  colorless,  volatile,  neutral  fluid  of  character- 
istic etherial  odor  and  pungent  taste.  Soluble  in  8 
parts  water;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  Boils 
at  99  to  103  degrees  C;  sp.  gr.  815—820.  Solidifies 
at  12.5  degrees  C.  Must  be  kept  in  dark,  glass-stop- 
pered bottles,  as  light,  moisture  and  air  spoil  it  in 
time. 

Introduced  by  V.  Merring  in  1887  as  an  hypnotic. 
This  is  another  hypnotic  of  the  alcohol  group.  Its 
physiological  and  therapeutical  actions  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  paraldehyde.  Like  the  latter  and 
urethane,  it  fails  in  severe  cases  of  insomnia.  In 
mild  cases  of  insomnia  it  perhaps  is  more  certain  to 
produce   sleep   than   either   paraldehyde  or  urethane. 
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Its  disagreeable  taste  will  prevent  it  from  ever  coming 
into  general  use.     Dose  about  3j. 

Hvi'.NoN.  Acetaphenon.  Ce  Mr>— CO— CH3. 
Hypnon  was  introduced  in  1885  by  Dujardin-Beau- 
metz  as  an  hypnotic.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  oily 
looking  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.,  boils  at  IDS  degrees  C.  Sp.  gr.  1.032. 
Tastes  somewhat  like  bitter  almond. 

It  is  a  true  hypnotic.  It  acts  fairly  certain  in  mild 
cases  of  insomnia.  Its  insolubility,  its  very  disagree- 
able taste,  and  its  having  no  advantage  over  more 
pleasant  hypnotics  has  led  to  its  abandonment.  Dose 
m  xx — xl.  Given  in  gelatine  capsules. 

METHYLAL.    Methvlen  dimethyl  aether.    CH20CH2 

OCH2 
Colorlessj  volatile  fluid,  non-inflammable;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether  and  oils.  Pungent  aromatic  taste 
and  odor,  reminding  one  of  chloroform  and  acetic  ether. 
Sp.  gr.  .8551.   Boils  at  42  degrees  C. 

Introduced  by  Person  in  1886.  Is  an  hypnotic  and 
local  anaesthetic.  As  an  hypnotic  it  is  certain, 
prompt,  but  short-lived  in  action'  as  it  is  eliminated 
very  rapidly.  It  acts  in  all  cases  except  insomnias 
due  to  pain.  It  may  be  given  hypodermically.  As  a 
local  anaesthetic  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  liniments 
and  ointments  (5-30  per  cent.)  over  painful  parts. 

Dose  m  xv  -3j.  As  an  hypnotic  its  peculiar  advan- 
tage is  the  quickness  of  its  effect.  Its  disadvantage 
is  the  briefness  of  the  duration  of  the  sleep. 

This  drug  probably  has  a  future. 

Room  18.      Central  Music  Hall. 


A    FEW    WORDS    CONCERNING     AUTOP 

SEES. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Herhick. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  medical  student 
on  leaving  college  shall  be  an  expert  in  the  making  of 
post-mortem  examinations,  any  more  than  he  should 
be  a  well-trained  oculist,  fitted  to  operate  for  cataract 
or  to  correct  errors  of  refraction  by  adjusting  of  lenses. 
But  just  as  every  graduate  in  medicine  should  be  the 
possessor  of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  the  commoner  and  simpler  eye  troubles, 
so  every  physician  should  know  something  about  the 
gross  lesions  produced  in  the  body  by  disease  and  the 
proper  way  of  examining  the  body  of  the  dead  fcr  es- 
tablishing a  post-mortem  diagnosis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  here  of  the  great  advantage 
such  knowledge  may  be  in  practice  when  one  is  called 
upon,  perhaps,  to  make  an  autopsy  in  some  medico- 
legal case,  nor  to  urge  the  claims  of  autopsy  work  on 
the  ground  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  thus  ob- 
aivved  is,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge,    a  con- 


stant source  of  pleasure.  I  wish  here,  rather,  to  show 
briefly  and  more  by  way  of  suggestion  than  argument, 
how  no  Student  can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of 
autopsy  work,  because  it  is  so  nearly  indispensable  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  tin;  diseases,  both  medical 
and  surgical,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  study  of  diseases  should 
be  made  from  a  pathological  as  well  as  clinical  point  of 
view.  Now  no  matter  how  conscientious  and  eloquent 
the  teacher,  or  how  lucid  and  complete  the  text-book, 
in  the  description  of  the  body  changes  of  disease,  a 
student  cannot  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  condition 
existing  without  seeing  the  organs  as  they  are  normally 
and  then  viewing  and  studying  them  as  altered  by  the 
pathological  conditions.  The  first  autopsy  that  I  ever 
saw  was  on  a  case  of  typhoid  fever.  I  had  studied 
this  disease  from  the  book,  had  heard  excellent  lectures 
upon  it  and  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  actual 
cases,  yet  I  had  no  notion  of  the  morbid  anatomy  as  it 
really  was.  I  remember  distinctly  how  surprised  I  was 
at  the  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  the  large  liver  and 
the  bronchitis.  The  numerous  ulcers,  and  spleen  of 
greatly  increased  size,  I  had  expected  to  see.  I  went 
home,  looked  in  my  book  and  found  that  the  book  said 
the  liver  was  frequently  enlarged,  the  glands  also  and 
that  bronchitis  was  a  common  occurrence.  I  had  read 
it  before  but  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  me.  It 
required  the  objoct  lesson  to  fix  the  picture  indelibly 
on  my  mind.  So  it  would  be,  were  the  student  obliged 
to  depend  upon  books  and  lectures  for  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  urinalysis.  Clear  though  the  lecture  might  be 
— and  there  could  be  none  clearer  than  the  students  of 
Bush  receive — unless  it  were  supplemented  by  experi- 
ment by  the  teacher  in  the  arena  and  by  the  class  in 
the  laboratory,  there  would  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  much  that  was  uncertain,  if  not  absolutely 
wrong,  in  his  conception  of  the  proper  way  of  analyzing 
urine.  You  might  almost  as  well  ask  him  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  color  of  normal  urine  or  of  urine  con- 
taining blood,  bile,  etc.,  without  having  seen  it,  as  to 
expect  him  to  understand  how  a  lung  looks  when  solid 
from  pneumonia,  he  never  having  seen  one  in  this  con- 
dition. 

Not  only  is  work  in  the  dead-house  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  disease,  but  it  affords 
the  very  best  means  of  training  in  ability  to  make  diag- 
nosis. One  who  has  seen  a  large  number  of  autopsies 
is  at  the  same  time  a  most  cautious  and  conservative, 
as  well  as  positive  diagnostician.  He  is  sure  of  every 
step  before  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  One  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  lacking,  makes  him  hesitate  to 
speak  with  certainty;  that  link  found,  he  pronounces 
with  authority. 
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There  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many  too  vague  a  con- 
ception of  the  changes  wrought  by  disease,  still,  as 
it  seems,  a  mediaeval  air  of  mystery  and  mysticism 
hanging  over  the  patient  smitten  down  with  disease 
and  death.  It  is  not  fully  realized  that  a  pneumonia, 
for  example,  means  a  definite,  gross,  material  change 
in  the  lung,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  well  as  to  the 
microscope.  Work  in  the  dead-house  tends  to  do 
away  with  this  indefinite  or  wrong  conception  of  dis- 
ease. The  number  of  idiopathic  diseases  is  gradually 
lessening  as  efficient  causes  are  being  found  for  the 
formerly  obscure  condition.  The  physician  now  hesi- 
tates to  say  that  a  peritonitis  is  "idiopathic''  until  he 
is  assured  there  is  no  primary  trouble  in  some  other 
organ,  as  stomach,  liver,  Fallopian  tube,  vermiform 
appendix.  So  too,  brain  troubles  are  less  frequently 
pronounced  functional,  than  formerly.  Tumors,  ab- 
scesses, haemorrhages,  disease  of  vessels,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
found  to  account  for  the  formerly  obscure  phenomena. 
This  kind  of  work  leads  the  physician  too,  to  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  physical  signs.  The  dullness 
or  percussion  means  something  to  him,  he  interprets 
the  phenomenon  and  knows  how  the  organs  within  the 
chest  wall  appear.  The  physical  sign  has  become,  as 
Uncle  Allen  used  to  say,  significant. 

The  diagnostician  learns  to  look,  then,  for  ultimate 
causes  of  the  signs  and  symptoms,  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  they  mean  and  is  careful  and  pains- 
taking in  arriving  at  his  conclusions.  The  thorough- 
ness inculcated  by  autopsy  work  is  not  the  least  valu- 
able of  the  lessons  it  teaches.  Accurate  observation 
and  recording  of  minutiae  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  autopsy  be  valuable.  No  one  can  tell  when  making 
a  post-mortem  examination  just  what  points  he  may 
desire  to  know  when  he  comes  to  study  up  or  report 
his  case.  The  only  safe  way  is, therefore,  to  be  thorough 
as  to  details  at  the  time. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  examination  of  ma- 
croscopic lesions  must  often  be  supplemented  by  micro- 
scopic and  bacteriological  investigation.  The  study  of 
pathological  histology  completes  the  work  of  the 
autopsy  table. 

I  may  add  in  closing  that  there  is  no  more  valuable 
lesson,  though  it  is  sometimes  an  unpleasant  one,  than 
to  have  made  a  definite  diagnosis  and  have  the  autopsy 
upset  completely  all  your  notions.  To  have  your  care- 
fully watched  case  of  typhoid  turn  out  an  abscess  of 
the  liver,  your  abscess  of  the  liver  a  suppurative  pleu- 
risy, your  phthisis  an  aneurism,  etc.,  these  are 
experiences  none  too  agreeable,  but  nevertheless  in- 
valuable, for  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  an  error 
made  clear.  And  again,  one's  confidence  in  one's  own 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  is   strengthened 


when  one  finds  the  cavity  in  the  lung,  the  diseased 
valve,  the  tumor  or  haemorrhage  of  the  brain,  just  as 
before  death  one  had  said  they  were. 

Every  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  making  careful 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  eagerly 
sought  by  the  student  who  desires  to  become  more 
closely  acquainted  with  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy,  to  gain  in  powers  of  close  observation,  and, 
in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  and  power  thus 
acquired,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  to  feel  a  self- 
reliance  in  his  ability  to  interpret  signs  and  symptoms, 
in  other  words,  to  make  a  good  diagnosis. 


THE  ARMY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND   SUR- 
GEONS. 

W.   D.   CALVIN. 

How  often  we  notice  articles  in  our  dailies  and  mag- 
azines headed  something  like  the  following:  "Germany 
has  increased  her  army  by  an  addition  of  200,000  men," 
or,  ''The  Germans  are  confronted  with  a  demand  for 
an  addition  of  $20,000,000  per  annum  to  their  military 
budget  in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with 
France." 

Russia,  now  has  a  standing  army  of  one  and  a  half 
million  men;  France  about  two-thirds,  and  Germany 
one-half  as  many;  while  the  peaceful,  but  independent 
United  States,  has  but  27,000. 

Cannot  these  armies  be  dispensed  with  is  a  question 
that  many  of  our  leading  publicists  have  been  trying 
to  solve;  and  they  seem  to  have  concluded  that  such  a 
happy  condition  of  affairs  can  only  be  secured  in  one 
way,  and  that  is,  to  teach  the  nations  that  arbitration 
is  the  best  way  to  settle  all  international  difficulties. 

What  dark  angel  of  death  and  destruction  are  these 
standing  armies  preventing  from  visiting  their  re- 
spective countries  and  destroying  their  happiness, 
peace  and  prosperity?  Surely  none  other  than  that 
one  which  wears  the  mask  of  some  other  hostile  army. 

If  all  nations  would  lay  aside  the  implements  of  war, 
if  they  would  "beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and 
their  spears  in  pruning  hooks,"  then  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  these  armed  hosts,  and  every  soldier  could 
return  to  his  home  there  to  become  a  standing  guard 
of  the  interests  nearest  his  heart — the  interests  of  his 
family. 

But  there  is  an  army  that  can  not  be  dispensed  with, 
one  whose  duty  and  aim  it  is  to  convert  the  winter  of 
their  fellows  discontent,  caused  by  affliction,  into 
glorious  summer  by  applying  the  healing  balm.  I 
refer  to  our  country's  Army  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
which  now  enlists  over  90,000  and  requires  115  re- 
cruiting stations,  where  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  take   upon   themselves 
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the  hardships  of  this  soldier's  life  and  can  show  them- 
selves qualified,  to  enter  the  ranks. 

.Many  and  severe  have  been  the  battles  of  the  past 
fought  by  this  gallant  army,  because  of  the  multitu- 
dinous number  of  lives  that  the  enemy  scorn  to  possess; 
the  enemy  whoso  presence  is  ofttimes  unknown  until 
he  commences  dealing  out  death  on  all  sides;  then  it 
is  that  the  battle  is  on,  and  the  soldier  undauntingly 
exposes  himself  that  he  may  protect  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

What  have  been  some  of  the  conquests  of  the  past 
may  be  answered  by  asking  and  answering,  where  are 
now  those  dreadful  epidemics  and  plagues  described 
by  Thucydides  and  Defoe,  which  desolated  Athens, 
Florence,  and  later,  London,  and  according  to  Gibbon, 
destroyed  during  their  existence  10,000,000  lives? 
Gone!  Gone  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  forced 
away  by  hygiene. 

Where  now  is  the  fiend,  cholera,  represented  by 
painters  and  poets  as  a  "fell  hag,"  who  with  polluted 
cheeks  and  livid  eye,  marched,  torch  in  hands,  into  the 
great  seaports  of  the  world  sowing  death  and  sorrow 
broadcast  in  her  path?  Drowned  in  New  York  Harbor, 
according  to  command  given  by  some  of  our  efficient 
generals. 

Where  is  now  that  "yellow  scourge  of  God"  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  made  its  home  in  the  lovely  city 
which  looks  out  upon  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi, 
made  occasional  excursions  into  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
Savannah  and  Charlestown,  at  times  tramped  up  the 
borders  of  the  great  river  and  laid  Memphis  in  sorrow, 
even  threatened  New  York?  It  has  been  seized  by 
cpaarantine  and  told  in  no  uncertain  terms,  "Thou  shalt 
go  this  far  and  no  further."' 

Where  to-day  is  small-pox,  that  loathsome  destroyer 
of  life  and  beauty,  which  a  century  ago  decimated 
nations  and  with  unbridled  insolence  marched  into 
the  halls  of  Versailles,  laid  its  polluted  hands  upon 
the  monarch  and  dragged  him  down  to  an  ignominious 
death?     Vaccination  has  taken  it  into  custody. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  victories  of  the  past 
made  possible  by  the  then  previously  unknown  articles 
and  modes  of  warfare,  but  which  have  another  value, 
all  the  discoveries  of  the  past  aid  in  making  future 
discoveries. 

Let  us  remember  the  French  maxim:  "Plus  on  s' 
eleve,  plus  1'  horizon  s'  avance,"  and  if  we  find  our- 
selves unable  to  make  new  discoveries,  or  unqualified 
to  be  generals,  let  us  be  content  in  performing  the 
duties  of  an  obedient  private  in  this  great  Army  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


HEROKS  AM)   MARTYRS. 

We  deeply  regrettohave  to  announce  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tilden  from  typhoid  fever,  contracted,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  bacillary  infection,  arising  in  thecourseof 
a  research  which  ho  was  conducting  on  the  bacillus  of 
typhoid.  Dr.  Tilden  was  intending  to  bring  some  of 
the  results  of  his  pathological  studies  before  the  meet 
ing  of  the  British  Medical  Association  now  in  progress 
at  Nottingham,  [t  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  .Ma- 
homed similarly  fell  a  victim  to  his  scientific  and 
self-sacrificing  ardor.  Such  incidents  in  the  historj  of 
the  devoted  laborers  in  medical  research  have  been 
only  too  sadly  common  of  late.  Three  students  of  St. 
Thomas'  have  suffered  the  dangers  which  the  modern 
heroes  of  the  psychological  and  pathological  laboratory 
have  to  face.  One — Mr.  Lucas — died  from  infection 
in  studying  puerperal  septicaemia;  another  becoming 
infected  with  local  tuberculosis,  was  saved  by  amputa- 
tion of  the  finger,  but  not  without  serious  constitu- 
tional injury.  Dr.  Spear,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  died  not 
long  since  from  constitutional  infection  with  anthrax, 
of  which  he  was  making  a  careful  prophylactic  study; 
and  another  inspector,  Dr.  Monckton  Copeman,  only 
the  other  day  came  nigh  to  a  catastrophe  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  silent  heroism  of  the  medical  scientist 
who  pursues  knowledge  amid  much  surrounding  peril 
is  often  passed  unnoticed,  but  is  none  the  less  worthy 
of  honor  and  respect. — Brit.  Med.  Journal. 

Why  should  these  men,  and  many  others  who  have 
striven  to  benefit  humanity  by  their  bacteriological 
investigations  and  have  consecrated  their  lives  that 
others  may  live,  suffer  martyrdom  ?  In  the  times  of  old 
when  the  Crusader  made  his  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land  there  were  no  such  glorious  deaths  as  these  of 
the  investigators  of  scientific  research.  It  seems 
their  lives  might  have  been  devoted  to  more  useful 
purposes  than  to  have  suffered  such  an  untimely  end. 
If  the  laws  of  the  land  in  regard  to  capital  punish- 
ment were  different  these  deaths  need  not  have  been 
recorded.  The  guillotine,  hangman's  noose,  and  mod- 
ern "electro-cution"  serve  no  useful  purpose;  the 
criminal  disposed  of,  posterity  is  not  benefited;  exam- 
ple does  not  intimidate  others  so  they  will  not  do 
likewise.  It  is  right  that  justice  should  mete  out 
punishment  upon  those  who  have  transgressed  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  but  why  should  not  a  more  rational 
and  advantageous  plan  be  adopted  when  it  will  indis- 
putably bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  woes  of 
suffering  humanity?  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
here  the  subject  of  capital  punishment;  since  the 
genesis  of  man  it  has  been  customary  for  the  male- 
factor to  undergo  punition  for  his  crime. 
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The  plan  which  has  been  advocated  in  the  past  by 
many  investigators  of  repute,  and  should  be  agitated 
anew,  is  of  turning  all  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
over  to  bacteriologists  for  inoculation  experiments. 
The  prisoners  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  in  a 
secluded  place,  so  there  may  be  no  fear  of  spreading 
the  disease  under  research.  The  entire  course  of  the 
pathological  process  could  be  closely  watched  from  the 
time  of  inoculation  till  the  period  of  resolution,  or 
death.  With  such  subjects  for  inoculation  the  diseases 
of  doubtful  aetiology  and  clinical  history  could  be 
studied  with  utility;  new  facts  would  be  discovered; 
with  new  knowledge  of  the  development  and  course 
the  treatment  would  become  more  rational,  and  pro- 
phylactic means  probably  would  be  assured. 

Since  the  days  of  Jenner  and  his  discovery  of  the 
virtues  of  the  inoculation  of  vaccine  virus,  to  the 
present  decade  in  which  Koch  and  Pasteur  have  done 
so  much  work,  the  results  would  have  been  small 
indeed  if  there  had  not  been  means  for  inoculation 
experiments.  Even  as  it  was,  their  experiments  were 
meagre,  as  they  had  so  few  human  beings  who  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  dubious  trials  of  inocula- 
tion; there  are  few  who  willingly  would  care  to 
jeopardize  their  own  lives  however  eager  they  may  be 
to  investigate  the  hidden  truths  of  scientific  medicine. 
Inoculations  on  animals,  though  they  may  give  reac- 
tions, are  not  infallible,  as  the  organism  of  the  brute 
differs  from  that  of  men  as  regards  susceptibility  or 
immunity  to  certain  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

The  recent  inoculations  of  the  virus  derived  from 
cholera  germs  on  the  newspaper  correspondent  are  not 
conclusive  in  their  results;  his  economy  may  be  proof 
against  the  ravages  of  the  comma  bacillus  of  Koch; 
on  the  contrary  if  he  had  succumbed  to  the  action  of 
the  pestilential  germs  would  not  prove  anything,  for 
one  experiment  does  not  give  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  one's  making  a  positive  assertion  as  to  the 
feasibility  or  impracticability  of  the  process.  If  a 
hundred  or  more  criminals  were  taken,  subjected  to 
the  inoculations,  and  then  their  environment  made 
such  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
disease,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  belief,  if 
when  the  plague  came  the  men  were  exempt,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  marked  immunity  was  demonstra- 
ble, that  at  the  present  time  the  virus  is  of  no  practical 
value,  or  is  of  inestimable  benefit. 

What  is  applicable  for  one  disease  is  equally  so  for 
all;  every  disease  of  supposed  microbic  origin  could 
be  closely  studied;  new  ideas  would  unquestionably  be 
derived;  whatever  the  knowledge  may  be  it  will  surely 
be  a  firm  foundation  for  the  investigators  of  the  future 
to   work  and  build  upon.  Investigator. 


MERE  THOUGHTS. 

How  heavily  on  one's  hands  the  time  always  hangs 
when  those  hands  are  unoccupied.  And  how  slowly 
time  passes,  if  when  the  hands  are  employed,  the  brain 
is  vaguely  searching  for  something  to  do.  An  hour 
comes  when  we  have  no  regular  work;  like  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder  we  flounder  hopelessly  about,  driven  by 
every  little  whiff  of  changing  mind.  We  are  not  ac 
customed  to  work  at  this  time  of  day,  and  as  studying 
is  only  a  habit  at  best,  and  in  this  case  we  are  not  all 
slaves  to  habit,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  study. 
But  what  to.do — for  no  hours  existence  is  so  wretched 
as  a  dolce  far  niente  one  with  the  dolce  omitted.  One 
never  is  so  full  of  satisfaction  with  one's  self  that 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  sit  down  and  go  over  one's  daily  life 
and  mark  each  act  with  a  ten,  so  this  is  not  what  we 
need.  Moreover,  it  does  harm  to  dwell  on  one's  own 
deeds  and  thoughts.  Either  we  will  always  be  up- 
braiding ourselves,  or  from  never  ceasing  to  pat  our- 
selves on  the  commendatory  bump  it  will  develop 
until  it  is  burdensome,  and  we  a  bore  to  all  our  ac- 
quaintances. Some  can  curl  up  or  stretch  out  and 
sleep,  depending  on  whether  they  be  of  feminine 
stature  and  of  childish  mould,  or  perchance  of  a 
caninish  disposition,  when  curling  up  would  be  emi- 
nently appropriate,  or  whether  they  be  of  "six  feet 
and  every  inch  a  man,"  for  this  sort  of  being  always 
stretches  out  to  sleep.  If  one  has  been  studying  hard 
or  working  hard,  be  it  in  the  dissecting  room  or  pool 
room,  this  is  a  commendable  way  to  spend  that  hour, 
for  surely  it  is  only  adding  to  a  wrong  for  a  student  to 
deprive  himself  of  needed  rest  if  the  time  for  study 
was  given  to  some  form  or  other  of  dissipation.  No 
sensible  man  will  uphold  the  course  that  gives  day- 
light to  wine,  women,  cards,  races,  games,  etc.,  and 
takes  from  nature  that  which  she  values  most — sleep, 
to  repay  these  daily  wastes.  If  you  must  have  these 
things  have  them,  bat  not  at  the  expense  of  sleep,  and 
rather  at  the  expense  of  study.  Ignorance  is  certainly 
a  despicable  crime  in  most  cases  of  the  present  day, 
but  suicide  of  a  slow  variety,  and  kind  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  irritation  and  suicide  in  others,  is  certainly 
a  more  despicable  sin. 

Many  would  like  to  give  the  hour  to  calls;  some  have 
numerous  lady  friends,  and  society  and  social  ethics  can- 
not be  safely  ignored  by  even  a  medical  student.  If 
you  can  make  your  call  within  the  hour,  if  it  is  rest 
and  does  not  steal  a  time  or  thought  belonging  to 
someone  else,  by  all  means  make  the  call.  "It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone"  is  just  as  applicable  now  as 
when  first  said.  The  refining  influence  of  a  lady's 
society  is  never  more  needed   than   when   one   is  half 
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disheartened,  half  disposed  to  scoff  at  good  things,  and 

wholly  tired. 

But  there  is  one  thing  all  can  do — write  Gret  pen, 
ink  and  paper  and  send  an  eight,  ten  or  twelve  page 
letter  home  to  father  or  mother,  or  as  some  of  US  can- 
net  do  that,  to  a  hrother  or  sister  or  to  a  good  old 
aunt  or  nnelo.  "Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  is  a 
trite  saying,  but  it  does  one  more  good  and  is  easier 
and  more  natural  to  open  freely  one's  heart  to  a  rela- 
tive than  to  a  mere  chum,  no  matter  how  intimate  you 
were  when  you  were  boys  together.  Tell  what  you 
are  doing,  what  yon  have  done. and  what  you  expect  to 
do.  However,  as  ••talking  shop''  is  tabooed  in  letter 
writing,  as  in  polite  conversation,  do  not  dwell  too 
much  on  yourself.  Tell  of  local  incidents,  of  your 
acquaintances,  of  your  professors.  Whole  books  might 
be  written  about  the  professors  and  the  long  half  still 
be  untold.  Their  personalities  are  more  fascinating 
to  the  reader  of  human  nature  than  the  circus  of  by 
gone  days,  with  its  accompaniment  of  lunch  basket  and 
side  show,  was  to  your  boyish  dreams.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  in  order  to  give  a  word  of  warning  against  too 
great  an  enslavement  by  the  fascinating  influence  of 
some  of  these  professors.  They  are  wonderful  men, 
each  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished  from  and 
above  the  common  practitioner.  Some  of  us,  who  are 
inclined  to  hero  worship  must  be  on  our  guard  lest 
in  contemplation  of  bewildering  fancies,  the  prosaic 
facts  are  forgotten,and  we  fall  into  that  most  wretched 
state — a  copyist.  Our  birthrights  are  our  individual- 
ities and  far  more  precious  than  any  mess  of  pottage 
we  may  obtain  simply  by  copying  some  professor. 

These  mental  giants  of  ours!  how  jealously  we  guard 
their  fame!  If  in  conversation  with  a  student  of  a 
rival  college  the  dumbest  one  of  us  can  wax  eloquent 
in  their  defence.  In  the  same  way  give  yourself  free- 
dom in  your  letter.  Did  you  ever  send  a  sixteen  page 
letter  home?  Have  not  your  sixteen  page  letters  been 
chiefly  half  of  sixteen  lines  on  a  postal  card?  And  what 
have  you  received  in  return?  Not  postal  cards  I  assure 
you.  Long  letters  full  of  local  news,  of  good  wishes, 
of  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  last  but  not  least,  of 
bank  drafts  or  express  orders.  Then  one  can  always 
read  between  the  lines  of  a  real  letter  as  much,  or  more, 
than  has  been  said.  Each  one  of  the  family  has  re- 
membered you  in  his  peculiar  style. 

You  will  be  the  chief  gainer  by  this  practice  of  cor- 
respondence. A  well-written  and  interesting  letter  can 
only  come  from  a  clear-headed,  educated,  and  more  or 
less  refined  man.  And  just  as  much  as  your  heart 
and  head  are  interested  and  educated,  so  much  will 
your  letter  show  your  place  among  men  and  things. 
Once,  a  week,  a  month,  an    indefinite  time,  would   be 


given  to  writing  one  letter;  these  epistles  are  yet  eon 
sidered  classical  reading.  The  American  +\h'<><\  and 
nineteeth  century  bustle  forbid,  perhaps,  such  OUtlaj 
of  time  and  now  not  even  the  most  devoted  lover  can 
give  more  than  half  a  day  to  a  letter.  Letter  writing 
is.  and  more  so  every  day  will  become,  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

CANCEK  OF  TWi:  STOMACH. 

The  stomach  is  one  of  the  frequent  seats  of  cancel-, 
occurring  in  individuals  very  seldom  before  thirty, 
generally  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  The 
male  sex,  chronic  irritation  and  hereditary  tendencies 
are  most  important  predisposing  causes.  It  is  not  re- 
lated to  any  particular  occupation,  all  classes  of  society 
are  alike  liable  and  females  are  not  exempt.  It  affects 
all  parts  of  the  stomach  but  commonly  the  orifices  and 
notably  the  pylorus, extending  in  a  transverse  direction 
and  in  its  course  is  likely  to  lead  to  stricture  and  ob- 
stinate obstruction.  Scirrhus  is  the  most  frequent 
variety,  the  next  is  encephaloid,  and  lastly  colloid. 
which  is  rather  a  rare  variety  in  this  situation.  Sec- 
ondary deposits  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  stomach 
also  in  various  organs,  in  the  peritoneum  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  after  death  the  heart  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  condition  known  as  "brown  atrophy." 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  differ  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  much  depends  on  its  stage  and  progress. 
The  most  cardinal  symptoms  are  constant  gnawing, 
lancinating  pain,  radiating  towards  the  back  and 
shoulders,  aggravated  by  food  and  relieved  by  vomiting. 
Tenderness  is  invariably  present  and  very  often  is  a 
marked  symptom.  Vomiting  is  another  marked  symp- 
tom which  is  seldom  absent.  The  vomited  matter  is 
brownish,  frothy,  containing  sarcinae  and  is  not  ejected 
for  some  time  after  food,  whilst  when  the  cardiac  end 
is  affected,  the  food  is  rejected  almost  immediately  and 
almost  unaltered.  Haematemesis  is  an  early  symptom 
and  occurs  in  almost  all  cases,  is  scanty  and  presents 
a  coffee  ground  appearance  due  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  fluids.  Under  these  circumstances  a  portion 
of  the  blood  passes  down  into  the  intestines  and 
appears  in  the  stools.  Slight  dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
also  present.  The  physical  signs  are  epigastric  fulness 
with  increased  resistance,  signs  of  dilatation,  and  the 
presence  of  a  tumor,  hard,  irregular  and  more  or  less 
fixed.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  early  indi- 
cated by  rapid  emaciation,  debility,  sallow  complexion, 
anxious  countenance,  pinched  features  and  the  other 
signs  of  a  cancerous  cachexia  after  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  some  time.  The  average  duration  of  the 
disease  is  about  one  year,  is  generally  fatal  and  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  femoral  thrombosis. 

Such  is  the  roughly  drawn  course  of  a  cancer  of  ihe 
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stomach  and  although  the  functional  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  every  work  on  Medicine  and  Pathology,  yet 
several  of  them  present  peculiarities  to  which  we 
believe  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid,  and  to 
which  Professor  M.  Beau,  in  one  of  his  clinical  con- 
ferences, deemed  it  expedient  to  invite  attention  to 
the  following: 

Vomiting  which,  coincidently  with  other  indications 
of  dyspepsia,  occurs  in  subjects  affected  with  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  is  viewed  as  a  characteristic  symptom 
of  cancer.  It  is  not,  however,  invariably  observed  in 
every  case.  A  carcinomatous  tumor  may  be  present, 
readily  discoverable  by  palpation,  and  yet  neither 
emesis  nor  any  very  obvious  disturbance  of  the  gastric- 
functions  may  exist.  M.  Beau  has  occasionally  no- 
ticed this  apparent  discrepancy  in  patients  bearing  a 
tumor  which  could  easily  be  felt,  and  in  whom  dis- 
section subsequently  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  other  individuals  gastric  derange- 
ment supervenes  but  a  short  time  before  death. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  is  another  frequent  symptom, 
and  often  a  most  distressing  indication  of  cancer. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  complained  in  his  last  illness 
of  excruciating  pain  beneath  the  left  breast  which  he 
compared  to  "stabs  with  a  pen-knife. "  This  neuralgia 
occurs,  however,  also  in  common  dyspepsia  uncon- 
nected with  carcinomatous  disease. 

The  discovery  of  the  characteristic  tumor  often  re- 
quires minute  attention.  Its  situation  is  extremely 
uncertain;  it  has  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  where  at  first  the  idea-  of  seeking  it  would 
scarcely  occur.  Thus,  it  has  been  detected  in  the 
right  flank,  where  its  presence  is  explained  by  the 
tendency  to  displacement  of  the  affected  viscus.  This 
circumstance  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis,  because  growths  of  another  nature  not  un- 
usually accompany  dyspepsia..  A  mistake  may,  for 
imstance,  be  induced  by  a  part  of  the  enlarged  liver, 
or  more  commonly  by  stercoral  accumulations.  In  this 
case  an  error  is  readily  accounted  for,  because  accumu- 
lations of  faeces  may  occur  both  in  dyspepsia  and  in 
cancer,  and  do  not  entirely  preclude  the  occurrence  of 
small  and  deceptive  daily  evacuations. 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach,  a  considerable  degree  of 
anaemia  is  generally  present,  but  it  has  peculiar  char- 
acters by  which  it  may  be  discriminated  from  analo- 
gous conditions  of  the  system  induced  by  a  different 
cause.  The  loud  arterial  murmur  indicative  of  chlor- 
osis is  not  here  to  be  found.  M.  Beau  related  the 
case  of  a  patient  who,  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  sorrow,  became  affected  with  severe  dyspepsia,  and 
loud,  vascular  murmurs  were  heard  in   the   heart   and 


large  arteries.  The  same  patient  applied  again  to  M. 
Beau,  after  an  interval  of  several  months;  he  was  still 
weighed  down  by  grief,  but  his  condition  in  other  re- 
spects was  changed.  A  cancerous  tumor  had  formed 
in  the  epigastric  region,  where  it  was  plainly  dis- 
cernible on  palpation,  and  its  disappearance  had  coin- 
cided with  the  disappearance  of  the  vascular  murmurs. 
As  the  mechanical  cause  of  arterial  souffle  is  not  accu- 
rately known,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  cessation 
in  cancer;  we  may,  however,  remark  that  although  the 
chlorotic  murmur  is  not  audible,  the  pulse  is  small  in- 
stead of  being  full  and  soft. 

Persons  affected  with  cancer  of  the  stomach  do  not, 
we  believe,  like  dyspeptic  subjects,  present  in  general 
any  analgesic  or  insensible  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  In  one  case  of  cancer  only  has  M.  Beau  been 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  singular  phenom- 
enon, and  regarded  it  as^  entirely  exceptional. 

The  modes  of  termination  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
are  but  too  well  known.  At  a  certain  period  of  the 
disease,  even  liquids  are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and 
fatal  marasmus  promptly  supervenes.  In  some  instances, 
death  is  the  result  of  haemorrhages  or  peritonitis  which 
is  occasionally  the  first  indication  of  the  carcinomatous 
affection.  Of  course  no  effectual  measures  of  treat- 
ment can  be  resorted  to  in  cancer;  but  if  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  nature,  the  remedies  applicable  in  dys- 
pepsia should  be  prescribed,  and  thus  some  slight, 
though  only  temporary,  relief  may  be  gained.  In 
many  cases  the  vomiting  is  arrested  for  weeks  by  the 
application  of  blisters,  whilst  the  appetite  is  much  re- 
stored. Intercostal  neuralgia  may  be  calmed  by  the 
same  method;  in  short,  the  practitioner  should  inter- 
fere actively,  because  the  treatment  appropriate  for 
uncomplicated  dyspepsia  may  as  a  palliative  prove 
useful  in  cases  of  confirmed  cancer.  —  Col.  Med.  Eept. 


FOOT  BALL. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  minds  of 
students  turn  from  their  studies  to  the  game  of  foot- 
ball, when  the  students  forsake  their  hot,  pent-up 
rooms  for  an  hour's  sport  in  the  open  air,  and  when 
they  return  from  the  field  limping  and  with  bruises  that 
need  medical  attention.  Yet  these  students  imbibe 
enough  energy  in  an  hour  of  kicking  the  ball  to  last 
them  for  several  days  hard  work,  and  aside  from  the 
few  bruises,  are  materially  benefitted  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Foot-ball  is  decidedly  a  students'  game  and  we  daily 
hear  reports  of  great  contests  between  teams  of  differ- 
ent colleges;  in  fact,  a  college  without  an  athletic  asso- 
ciation and  especially  without  a  foot-ball  team,  is  con- 
sidered as  being   far  behind   the   times.     Rush,  how- 
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ever,  is  in  the  van  and  has  a  team  of  which  she  may 
justly  be  proud.  .Men  arrayed  in  sweaters  and  with 
hair  disarranged  arc  daily  talking  foot-ball  in  our  halls. 
and  we  arc  told  that  when  they  go  on  the  field  they 
are  men  that  will  win.  for  they  are  men  that  are  far  up 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  game.  They  are  men  that  are 
Strong  and  athletic,  and  with  a  few  day's  practice  they 
will  develop  into  a  team  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

Persons  who  watch  a  game  of  foot-ball,  and  do  not 
understand  the  points  of  the  game,  can  not  appreciate 
it. and  often  think  it  to  he  a  battle  of  mere  brute  force. 
Yet  few  open  air  games  require  as  much  skill  as  the 
game  of  foot-ball.  It  is  essential  that  each  player 
understand  the  duties  of  his  position  and  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him.  also  what  plays  are  expected  to  be 
made  at  certain  stages  of  the  game.  The  team  must 
practice  together  enough  to  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly, and  the  system  of  signs  used  must  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  each  individual  player.  The 
game  can  not  be  mastered  in  a  day  and  very  few  are 
able  to  play  a  good  game  because  a  combination  of 
strength,  activity  and  courage  is  necessary.  Each 
player  must  understand  the  quality  of  the  ball  used, for 
they  are  so  different  that  it  is  very  hard  to  guage  a 
kick. 

Now,  as  the  boys  have  organized  and  begun  prac- 
ticing, they  are  out  looking  for  a  team  to  conquer,  and 
we  will  have  some  interesting  games  before  the  season 
is  over.  Foot-ball  is  a  noble  sport,  and  we  are  glad  our 
boys  have  so  earnestly  begun  the  work,  and  selected  a 
a  team.  M.  T. 


REFORMS. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Of  all  the  noisy  crowds  of  men  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  this  little  earth,  surely  a  crowd  of  medi- 
cal students  is  the  noisiest.  They  seem  to  have  a 
faculty  for  concocting  new  and  soul-terrifying  din,  they 
have  a  brilliant  originality  for  obtaining  the  worst  cat- 
calls, and  sifting  the  very  worst  rackets  from  them  all, 
blend  them  in  one  shotgun  prescription  to  pour  into 
the  much-abused  ears  of  their  professors  and  fellow 
students. 

It  cannot  be  mere  enthusiasm,  for  if  it  was  the 
noisiest  men  would  be  the  best  students,  which  is  not 
always  the  case — not  often  enough  to  prove  the  rule,  in 
fact.  It  cannot  be  pure  meanness  for  these  fellows 
are  the  jolly,  good-natured  fellows  of  the  class.  It 
must  be  the  restraint,  the  hard  benches,  the — some- 
times— dry  lecture.  This  noise  is  all  very  well,  in  its 
place.  It  can  do  no  harm  between  lectures.  Common 
sense  will  tell  any  one,  however,  that  the  good  pro- 
fessor, who  goes  by  the  name  most  common  to  the  bad 


little  boy  of  our  Sunday-school  libraries,  is  nol  at  all  at 
sea,  when  he  lectures  you  about  yelling  before  clinics. 
Xo  doubt  patients  feel  a  sort  of  ma/  der  mer  when 
coming  into  clinic  for  examination  for  an  operation,  and 
turbulency  is  exceedingly  bad  for  that  affection,  (live 
them  the  benefit  of  your  sympathy  shown  by  your 
silence,  since  you  cannot  do  less,  or  more.  And  by 
the  way,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  much  you 
respect  grit  and  muscle  and  fearlessness?  Down  deep 
in  your  heart  didn't  you  rather  admire  the  cordial  in- 
vitation to  meet  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  ante-room 
the  other  day?  You  could  not  help  it  for  it's  a  trait 
of  your  American  nature. 

But  this  is  not  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  be 
brief,  what  remains  to  be  said  is  this:  don't  make  an 
everlasting  ass  of  yourself  by  braying  whenever  any 
one  makes  a  lapsus  linguae  in  quiz  or  lecture.  Don't 
increase  your  father's  expenses  by  wearing  out  your 
shoes  in  amusing  yourself  when  a  man  leaves  the  room. 
Don't  guy  a  man  who  either  doesn't  know  quite  as 
much  as  you  do,  or  happening  to  know  more,  is  unable 
to  clearly  express  himself.  Some  of  us  are  very  easily 
disconcerted,  and  it  is  not  conducive  to  thought  to 
have  derisive  laughs,  groans,  or  yells,  go  up  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  throats — when  you,  poor  palpitating, 
blushing,  shrinking  mortal,  are  trying  to  recite.  The 
present  class  is  a  remarkable  one,  even  in  the  history 
of  this  exceptional  college.  The  men  who  entered 
this  year  wear  on  their  faces  marks  of  determination, 
thought  and  purpose,  and  by  this  help  the  good  name 
of  the  college  must  be  upheld  for  the  next  three  years. 
Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  being  noisy  and  turbulent, 
and  you  never  will  be  noisy  and  turbulent. 

A.  C.  Ripple. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Junior  class,  at  its  first  meeting,  had  to  record 
the  death  of  one  of  its  numbers,  N.  J.  Garter,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.  It  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
resolutions  of  condolence  and  forward  them  to  his 
parents,  a  copy  of  which  we  append  below. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  our  worthy  friend  and  class- 
mate, N.  J.  Carter,  and 

Whereas,  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  contribute  to  his 
memory,  testify  to  his  worth,  and  recognize  the  nobility 
of  his  character,  in  this  the  best  and  only  way  that 
lies  in  our  power  so  to  do,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  the  class  of  95, 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  do  sincerely  voice  our  deep 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  one  who  chose  the  path  that  we 
now  tread,  and  as  our  companion,  but  whom  Heaven 
has  claimed  to  her  higher  sphere  and  nobler  walks   of 
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duty.  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  ones,  relatives 
and  friends,  our  ardent  sympathy.  Furthermore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  history  of  our  class,  and  that  a  copy 
hereof,  together  with  a  letter  of  condolence,  be  sent  to 
the  parents  of  our  departed  classmate. 
Signed: 

E.  H.  Abbott,  ) 

C.  A.   Allenberger,  >  Committee. 

R,  E.  Gray,  ) 


PROF.    INGALS'  CLINIC. 

Oct.  12,  1892. 
FALSETTO  VOICE. 

REPORTED  BY  DR.  ETHAN  A.   GRAY. 

This  young  man,  aged  22  years,  well  nourished,  as 
you  see,  comes  before  us  complaining  of  the  dropping 
of  mucus  from  the  naso-pharynx  into  the  throat.  He 
also  complains  of  his  voice,  which  is  much  higher 
pitched  than  that  of  the  average  male  of  his  age.  We 
see  cases  occasionally  where  the  voice  is  even  higher 
pitched  than  in  this  instance.  These  patients  think 
themselves  unable  to  produce  a  low  pitched  tone,  but 
usually  by  slight  manipulation  we  may  cause  them  at 
once  to  speak  in  a  low  key,  and  in  a  few  days  or,  at 
most,  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  cured.  Some  men 
possessing  the  falsetto  voice  are  very  sensitive  about 
it,  and  are  anxious  to  change  it  to  its  proper  bass  pitch. 
Others,  however,  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  feminine 
character  of  their  voices  and  never  desire  any  change. 
In  cases  where  no  efficient  treatment  is  pursued  the 
high  pitch  persists  for  many  years. 

We  can  find  no  assignable  cause  for  this  affection 
and  are  unable  to  say  what  physical  condition  influ- 
ences muscular  action  so  as  to  give  this  high  pitch. 

The  best  method  for  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
voice  in  these  cases  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  depress 
the  chin  forcibly  upon  the  chest  and  attempt  to  sound 
A  in  a  bass  tone.  This  experiment  was  tried  and  the 
patient  produced  the  tone  readily. 

This  young  man  was  an  English  choir  boy,  accus- 
tomed to  sing  at  a  high  key  for  some  months  after  his 
voice  should  have  changed;  this  may  account  in  part  for 
his  falsetto  voice,  inasmuch  as  we  find  nothing  abnor- 
mal in  the  structure  or  condition  of  the  throat,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  probable  cause. 

A  course  of  "lessons"  similar  to  the  exercise  in 
bass  "A,"  just  shown,  is  the  best  means  for  doing  away 
with  the  falsetto  voice. 

These  lessons  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  week  or 
two,  when  we  may  expect  to  find  the  patient  "cured." 
A  youth  with  the  falsetto  voice,  whom  I  had  under 
my  care  last  summer  was   cured  in  ten  lessons.     As  a 


rule  it  only  requires  a  few  lessons  to  effect  this  resul  t 
In  examining  this  patient's  throat  we  note  catarrh  of 
the  naso-pharynx,  which  causes  the  falling  of  mucus 
into  his  throat.  The  treatment  for  this  will  consist  in 
the  insufflation  of  boric  acid  and  iodol  by  means  of 
a  glass  tube  and  rubber  bulb.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  for  this  man  to  use  an  oily  spray,  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

U      Thymol,  gr.  f 

Terebine,  mviii. 

Albolene,  |i.,,  Liq. 
M.  S.     Use  as  a  spray  t.i.d. 


MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  BALL. 

Medical  students,  as  a  rule,  are  a  class  of  quiet, 
energetic  men,  but  because  their  wilder  natures  pre- 
dominate at  times  and  they  give  vent  to  vociferous 
roars,  the  outside  world  thinks  they  are  enjoying  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  unchecked  beatitude.  The  student 
himself  finds  things  differently  and  although  he  be- 
comes hilarious  at  times,  he  daily  faces  obstacles  that 
mean  long  hours  of  hard  honest  work  which  must  be 
surmounted  at  once  if  he  expects  to  reach  the  goal 
which  lies  beyond.  He  seldom  turns  away  from  med- 
icine, surgery  or  therapeutics;  from  recapitulating  the 
lectures  he  hears  to-day;  or  from  reviewing  clinical 
cases  to  revel  in  the  social  world. 

However,  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  November  19th, 
all  these  will  be  laid  aside,  for  this  is  to  be  a  red  letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  medical  colleges  of  Chicago. 
The  students  of  the  various  colleges  are  to  break  away, 
for  a  few  hours,  from  the  rules  of  study  and  engage  in 
a  grand  ball  which  will  eclipse  anything  of  a  social 
nature  ever  attempted  by  medical  students  in  this 
city.  All  restraint  is  to  be  thrown  aside  and  all  stu- 
dents with  one  accord  will  participate  in  the  evening's 
entertainment. 

Each  college  is  to  have  a  special  committee  on  ar- 
rangements who  will  have  tickets.  No  invitations  will 
be  issued,  but  every  medical  student  in  the  city  is 
cordially  invited  to  come,  wear  his  college  colors,  or 
button,  and  help  make  the  first  ball  given  by  the  med- 
ical students  of  this  city  a  success. 

The  several  committees  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  complete  the  arrangements  and  to  make  this  ball 
what  a  medical  students'  ball  should  be.  It  will  be 
the  means  of  cultivating  a  friendly  feeling  among  the 
students  of  different  colleges,  it  will  cultivate  our 
social  qualities,  it  will  take  us  away  from  a  drudging 
life  of  study  fo  r  a  few  hours,  and  give  us  an  energy 
that  will  help  us  to  master  our  studies. 

Dancer. 
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RUSH   VS.  OTHERS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Examining  Board  of  Virginia  that  Rush  men 
have  never  failed  to  secure  a  certificate  upon  examin- 
ation, while  other  well-known  colleges,  as  Jefferson. 
has  secured  but  21)  out  of  2!)  applications;  University 
of  Maryland  has  secured  but  70  out  of  98j  Louisville 
has  secured  but  4  out  of  10,  and  Georgetown,  King 
George  Hospital  and  King  George  all  failed  to  secure 
a  single  certificate.  However,  Bellevue  Hospital, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  like  our  Rush,  have  not  had  a  single 
failure  by  her  graduates.  Applicants,  who  were  non- 
graduates,  seem  to  fail  oftener  than  others  and  in  45 
applicants  only  15  secured  certificates.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  these  figures  could  be  verified  in  the  exam- 
ination of  eveiy  state,  and  that  Rush  Medical  CoNege 
is  not  only  among  the  best  but  really  leads  the  list. 

Possibly  some  readers  may  suppose  the  examination 
quite  easy  and  simple  in  states  where  an  examination 
is  required.  We,  therefore,  append  a  partial  list  that 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves. 

ANATOMY. 

Ques.  1.   Describe  the  anterior  cerebral  fossae. 

Ques.  2.  Name  and  describe  the  ligaments  of  the 
knee  joint. 

Ques.  3.   Describe  the  diaphragm. 

Ques.  4.  Describe  the  coronary  arteries,  and  name 
the  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

Ques.  5.  Give  general  and  descriptive  anatomy  of 
the  male  urethra. 

Ques.  6.  Name  the  nerve  and  vascular  supply  of 
the  eye. 

II. — MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Ques.  1.  Give  the  important  external  and  internal 
post-mortem  appearances  of  death  by  drowning,  and 
the  modes  of  resuscitating  the  apparently  dead. 

Ques.  2.  State  in  detail  the  symptoms  that  would 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  death  in  poisoning  by  arsenic 
and  by  strychnine,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances 
in  each. 

Ques.  3.  Give  the  tests  by  which  you  can  dis- 
tinguish betwTeen  a  child  still-born  and  one  dying  after 
birth. 

Ques.  4.  Give  the  three  principal  divisions  of  baths, 
temperature  of  each,  and  the  rules  governing  their 
hygienic  and  therapeutic  uses,  and  the  dangers  that 
arise  from  imprudent  use. 

III. — OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY. 

Ques.  1.  To  what  diseased  conditions  are  pregnant 
women  most  liable,  giving  briefly  the  pathology  of  each? 


Ques.  2.  .Mention  the  methods  of  determining  the 
presentations  and  positions  of  the  foetus  at  term. 

Ques.  3.  How  would  you  proceed  upon  finding  an 
arm  presenting  or  protruding  during  labor? 

Ques.  4.  What  measures  are  absolutely  accessary 
to  prevent  septic  infection  during  the  process  of  par- 
turition? 

QUES.  5.  Give  the  diagnosis  of  pelvic  peritonitis, 
its  treatment  and  possible  sequelae. 

QUES.  (!.  Name  and  briefly  describe  the  plastic  oper- 
ations. 

IV. — PRACTICK  OF  MEDICINE. 

Ques.  1.  State  the  probable;  causes  and  prognosis  of 
angina  pectoris. 

Ques.  2.  Give  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
aortic  insufficiency  (regurgitation),  and  diagnose  it 
from  mitral  obstruction. 

Ques.  3.  Give  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  di- 
gestive symptoms  of  chronic  anaemia. 

Ques.  4.  Differentiate  broncho-pneumonia  (lobular 
pneumonia)  from  lobar  pneumonia. 

Ques.  5.  Explain  how  the  malarial  poison  obtains 
access  to  the  human  system. 

Ques.  6.  Give  the  morbid  anatomy  of  acute  intesti- 
nal catarrh. 

Ques.  7.  Give  the  morbid  anatomy  of  catarrhal 
jaundice. 

Ques.  8.  Give  the  treatment  of  enteralgia.  due  to 
flatulence. 

V. — SURGERY. 

Ques.  1.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  with  visceral  lesions. 

Ques.  2.  Diagnosis  (differential)  of  fracture  of  sur- 
gical neck  of  humerus  and  dislocation  of  head  of  same. 

Ques.  3.  Differential  diagnosis  in  detail  of  chancre 
and  chancroid. 

Ques.  4.  Differential  diagnosis  between  vesical  cal- 
culus and  simple  chronic  cystitis,  and  treatment  of  each. 

Ques.  5.   Symptoms  of  arthritis  and  synovitis. 

Ques.  6.  Differential  diagnosis  of  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia and  spinal  meningitis. 

OUR  GRADATIM. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  year  thus  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rush.  Like  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  it  has 
made  enormous  strides  onward.  This  development  is 
especially  marked  in  the  clinical  department,  for  our 
surgery  in  its  different  branches  is  causing  world-wide 
attention.  With  a  Senn,  a  Hamilton  and  an  Ether- 
idge,  Rush  is  invincibly  bound  to  achieve  distinction. 
It  is  pre-ordained — some  of  you  will  understand  that. 
It  is  Fate — some  will  "catch  my  meanness''  there;  it 
is  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  the    "Get   there   Eli,' 
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the  sum  and  substance  of  all  those  class  mottoes  on  the 
wall.  It  is  the  Work  wins  Worth;  the  Fortiter  et 
Suaviter,  the  idea  and  belief  that  the  thoughts  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  patients  are  sacred.  For  one  man  the 
first  motto  was  a  pole  star;  another  followed  with  face 
fast  set  after  the  second,  and  so  it  went  and  so  it  goes. 
All  combined  have  made  Rush  what  it  is.  Where  but 
here  can  you  see  four  or  five  laparotomies,  in  public 
clinic  in  one  day?  Where  but  here  can  you  see  the 
daily,  steady  stream  of  ill-used,  wretched,  hypochon- 
driacal, suffering  humanity  as  you  can  here.  Coming 
as  they  do,  not  by  twos  and  threes,  but  by  fifties  and 
by  hundreds,  our  clinical  department  is  the  acme  of 
clinics,  the  e  pluribus  unum  one.  Perhaps  this  is 
sailing  too  high;  perhaps,  like  an  ancient  who  soared 
too  high,  the  wax  will  melt  and  my  wings  and  I  will 
part  company,  but  rest  assured  that  if  such  a  thing 
should  happen  Rush  would  be  the  first  place  sought 
after  the  thud.  Clinic. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Robert  P.  Eckart,  M.  D. ,  who  was  married  a  few 
weeks  after  his  graduation,  has  been  studying  in 
Edinburgh  for  some  months.  Just  after  his  arrival  in 
Liverpool  he  was  taken  down  with  typhoid  fever.  For 
a  time  it  was  feared  he  would  not  live  through  the  siege, 

but  finally  he  rallied. 

•x-  -x- 
* 

We  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Dr.  Cassius 

Marcellus  Clay  Walters  in  which  he    says,  "My   wife, 

baby,  and  I  are  well,  and  send  love  to  you,  also  love  to 

all  the  boys.''     In  a  postscript  he  writes:   "My  brother 

starts  in  at   Rush   this   fall.     Please    see   that   he   is 

passed  up  as  much  as  I  was!"     Don't  worry,  doctor,  he 

will  be  sent  to  roost  on   '"'the  perch"  quite  frequently. 

*  -x- 
•x- 

We  learned  with  sadness  the  death  of  H.  D.  Hull, 
'91.  The  meagre  reports  which  have  reached  us  are 
that  he  was  out  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Michigan  and 
by  some  accident  the  gun  went  off  wounding  him  mor- 
tally. 

■X-    -X- 

■X- 

Dr.  W.  V.  Gage,  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  '92, 
was  in  the  city  last  month  on  a  flying  visit.  His  prac- 
tice is  booming  out  in  McCook,  Nebraska. 

*  \ 

■X- 

Dr.  Goodenow,  '92,  was  a  visitor  at  the  college  re- 
cently. He  is  looking  well,  has  quite  the  portly  mien 
of  a  professional  man. 

*  -x- 
-x- 

Dr.  E.  M.  Trook,  the  treasurer  of  last  year's  class, 
is  located  in  South  Chicago.  He  is  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois 


Steel  Company.  This  company  employs  about  4,000 
men  and  surgical  cases  are  very  numerous.  The  doctor 
is  also  medical  advisor  of  the  Standard  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Detroit.  Certainly  a  remarkable  showing  for 
a  professional  life  of  only  six  months. 

* 
An  elegant  18x14  photogravure  of  Rush  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  sixty  cents.  Jos.  R.  Noel 

.858  Polk  street. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

A  west  side  druggist  received  a  ty  some  time  since, 
which  called  for  Hydrargyrum  Chloridum  Corrosivum 
*n  doses  of  five  grains  every  two  hours. 

The  startled  druggist  sent  the  prescription  back  by 
the  small  boy  for  correction.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
white  hat,  curly  locks  and  Apollo-like  figure  of  Dr. 
Blank  appeared,  and  the  voice  from  under  the  hat 
spake  thus : 

"Whatls  the  matter  with  that?  Don't  you  think  I 
know  what  I  mean  ?  That  prescription  means  what  it 
says." 

"Might  I  venture  to  ask,  doctor,  what  effect  you 
expect  from  the  drug?" 

"The  effect,"  returned  Blank,  "will  be  that  of  a 
gentle  laxative,  merely  a   gentle  laxative!"     Druggist 

fainted. 

*  * 
* 

After  vainly  attempting  to  control  a  hemorrhage  in 
typhoid  fever  with  opium,  perineal  pods  and  abdom- 
inal compresses,  a  physician  recently  conceived  the 
idea  of  suturing  the  sphincter  ani !  He  introduced 
three  deep  sutures  through  the  tissue  surrounding  the 
anus  and  closed,  almost  hermetically,  the  anal  orifice. 
No  more  blood  was  passed,  but  the  patient  died  of 
perforation  a  few  hours  later. 

•X-    -X- 

-X- 
During  the  summer  the  class  of  '93  lost  one  of  its 
most  promising  members,  a  good  student,  and  a  fellow 
whom  all  liked  for  his  genial  manner  and  open-heart- 
edness.  James  Robert  Logan  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness of  less  than  a  week's  duration.  He  was  taken 
down  with  a  sickness  which  terminated  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels. 

■x-  -x-      •'  - 

* 

"No  person  duly  authorized  to  practice  physic  aDd 
surgery  shall  be  allowed  to  disclose  any  information 
which  he  may  have  acquired  in  attending  any  patient 
in  his  professional  character,  and  which  information 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for  such 
patient  as  a  physician,  or  do  any  act  for  him  as  a  sur- 
geon. " — State  Statute. 
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Two  girls:  Please  sir,  do  you  keep  excursion   pills V 
Chemist  (equal  to  the  occasion) :  Yes,  we  have  some 
very  fast  ones. —  Chemist  and  Doctor. 

•X-    -X- 

* 
The  Chair  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Push  Med- 
ical College — (he  chair  Professor  Lyman  sits  in. 

* 
Clerk  Gould  thinks  some  1).  Js.  show  too  much  en- 
thusiasm in  wanting  to  matriculate  at  all  times  of  the 
day  or  night.  Some  time  ago  Prank  was  aroused  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  by  a  loud  ring  at  the 
door  bell.  He  got  up,  dressed  and  went  to  the  door. 
A  tall  fellow  with  an  agricultural  cast  of  counte- 
nance and  of  dress  stood  on  the  step.  He  was  asked 
what  he  wanted.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  just  got  in  the  city 
and  I  thought  I  would  come  around  and  matriculate." 
Frank  told  him  the  office  was  closed.  The  aspiring 
youth  for  Aesculapian  honors  exclaimed,  "What !  don't 
you  keep  open  all  night?"  He  wras  sent  to  a  hotel  for 
the  night. 

■x- 
Gould  says  some  people  ring  him  up  at  night  and 
when  he  opens  the  door  they  ask  him  if  this  is  the 
County  Hospital,  or  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  or 
some  foolish  question  which  any  person  on  the  street 
could  answer.     It  is  a  wonder  such  people  have  sense 

enough  to  ring  a  door  bell. 

■x-  -x- 
■x- 

"Mamma,  if  a  child  should  be  born  on  the  ocean,  to 
what  nation  would  it  belong?" 

"Why,  to  the  nation  to  which  his  father  and  mother 
belonged,  of  course." 

"Well,  I  know.  But  suppose  his  father  and  mother 
were  not  with  him.     Supposing  he  was  traveling  with 

his  aunt?" — Life. 

*  * 
* 

We  heard  the  other  day  that    "fatty    degeneration" 

was  the  decomposition  of  fat  in  the  body.     That  is    a 

.Lamentable  error. 

* 
A  small,  but  thinking  hopeful,  said  that  she  thought 
young  married  people  would  have  more  sense  than  to 
get  their  babies  when  the  wife  was  sick.  They  should 
wait  until  she  was  well  before  they  had  the  baby,  so 
they  could  enjoy  it. 

A  great  sacrifice. — Wright's  shaving  oft'   his    beard. 

* 
We  know  why  Fred  Bell  allows  nis  hair  to  grow  so 
long.      We   discovered   the   reason    some    days     ago. 
When  the  hair  is  long  it  gives  him  an  appearance  sim- 
ilar to  that  shown  in    the  bust  of  Daniel  Brainard. 


Will  Bell  recently  broke  the  ligaments  of  one  of  his 
phalangeal  joints  while  resisting  being  passed. 

*  * 
fl- 
it is  reported  Zaun  has  a  girl. 

•X-    -X- 

Sinz,  Eade  and  Behle  improved  the  summer  by  get- 
ting married.  Bock  did  his  best,  but  that  best  was 
too  small — and  Louisville  many  miles  away. 

*  * 
* 

We  would  advise  the    student  wishing   to    read  his 

lesson  from  the  book  to  learn  this  little  motto  :  "Be  sine 

you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead. " 

*  -x- 

* 

Thompson  says  the  grippe  is  an  affectation  of  the 
mucous  membranes.      We  thought  so  too  when  we  had 

it,  Tommy. 

■x-  * 

The  two  great    political    parties — of    students — had 
their  various  meetings.      Each  party  quoted  the  same 
language  of  the  same  poet  to    the    other   one,  namely, 
"You  are  talking  through  your  hat. " 
•x-   * 

Prof.    Cutaneous:     "What  is  an  achor?" 

D.  J.  Yankem,  from  Dentistrydom.     "An    acher    is 

usually  a  molar  tooth." 

*   * 
•x- 
A  student  was  heard  to  say  that  a   liter   was    about 

seven  pups. 

■x-  * 
* 
What  would  you  rather   have :  a    cataract   on   your 

eye,  water  on  your  brain,  corn  on  your    toe,  gravel    in 

your  bladder,  or  sand  in  your  craw? 

A  few  of  our  timid  fellow  students  have  sacrificed 
their  mustaches  for  fear  a  typhoid  bacillus  will  find 
lodgment  therein  and  subsequently  work  its  pernicious 
way  into  the  interior. 

*^* 

The  junior  with  a  diarrhoea  of  words  and  a  consti- 
pation of  ideas  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

*  * 
* 

The  Junior  class  has  surpassed  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  class  organization  and  now  they  have  a  con- 
stitution with  an  article  which  will  cover  every  point 
that  will  come  up  in  the  course.  The  dispatch  with 
which  they  can  get  their  business  transacted  is  only 
equaled  by  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  its 
officers  scarcely  surpasses  the  dignity  of  these  newly 
elected  officers.  It  took  two  or  three  days  to  complete 
the  organization,  but  when  it  was  completed  it  was  the 
best  organization  ever  effected  in  the  college. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
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T.  I.  Packard,  president. 

F.  E.  Hollenbeck,  first  vice  president. 

W.  E.  Carpenter,  second  vice  president. 

E.  B.  Peck,  recording  secretary. 

W.  D.  Calcom,  corresponding  secretary. 

W.  H.  Lewis,  treasurer. 

W.  D.  Calcom.  historian. 

*  -x 
* 

If  you  see  a  strange  object,  looking  like  a  cross  be- 
tween an  Apache  wigwam  and  a  "sugaring  kettle," 
going  down  the  street,  don't  run,  it  is  only  Shepard's 
new  hat. 

•x 

(Private  lecture  by  Prof. )     Young   gentlemen, 

give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  It  grieves 
me  to  verbally  chastise  you,  yea  until  I  get  hot  and 
sudoriferous  oozings  drip  from  off  my  brow.  The  East- 
man in  the  first  row  will  turn  hitherward  his  off  ear. 
How  Long  young  man  must  I  put  up  with  your  Droll 
ways?  Seest  thou  notest  how  I  wax  old  and  am  no 
more  an  innocent  young  Lamb  as  once  I  werest?  It 
is  time  thou  shouldest  Hitch  up  thy  garments,  not  thy 
Shurts,  and  with  Grim  determination  go  Wright  along 
now,  but  make  different  Crowe  tracks.  Any  Boyer 
girl  would  behave  better  than  thou.  Only  Travers  not 
a  path  of  Sinz  and  I  will  some  day  Grant  thee  a  sheep- 
skin. Be  discreet  about  thy  meat — and  drink — and 
thou  wontest  get  Wormley.  Pose(r)  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  a  bright  and  shining  right  Bower  to  thy  fellows. 
The  Faculty  is  liable  to  Skinner  man  like  you,  and 
when  a  man  is  done  such,  he  soonly  Peters  out. 
(Joiner  few  remarks  about  our  crop  of  Pease  and  our 
Case  beer — looked  after  by  a  tender  Shepard — to 
these  Grave  and  Gray  remarks  and  then  ring  your 
chestnut  Bell.) 

D.  J.  Hayes  is  prosector. 
Blizzard  Sweezy  is  prosector. 
Stenographer  Jaynes  is  prosector. 
Orange  Judd  is  prosector. 

The-original-and-only-name-blown-in-the-bottle- An- 
derson is  prosector. 

Anatomy  Tice  is  prosector. 

* 
Sometimes  when  we  are   not   very  busy,  instead   of 

trying  to  square  the  circle  we  meditate    on,   why  does 

Stockert  persist  in  parting  his  hair  in  the  middle. 

* 
It  was  a  cooling  and  inspiring   sight — to    one   poor 

fellow  sufferer — to  see  Rettig  push  that  unicycle  hold- 
ing Prince  Tugwell  clear  around  the  block. 

Send  in  your  subscriptions  or  else  buy  The  Cor- 
puscle.    Last  month  only  534   of  the    600   men   got 


copies.  Don't  advertise  that  you  are  from  Arkansas 
by  refusing  to  take  the  paper. 

If  any  one  asks,  we  will  express  our  private  opinion 

as  follows :     It's  too  noisy  in  the  dissecting  room. 

*  -x- 
■x- 

Dr.  G.  DeL.  Beach  has  served  his  term  as  interne  in 

the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  doctor  locates  in  one 
of  the  thriving  towns  of  Bepublican  Michigan.  His 
last  words  on  forsaking  this  vale   of  tears  were  "send 

me  The  Corpuscle." 

*  * 
■x- 

Roland,  sometimes  known  as  the  Egyptian   obelisk, 

is  said  to  be  the  best  dancer  at  Rush, 
•x-  * 

* 

Instead  of  sorrow,  our  Baby  McKee   seems   to    feel 

joy  at  the  recent  downfall  of  his  respected  relative, 
•x- 

*  * 

A  friendly  suggestion.     If   you  feel   like   "licking" 

some  one  don't  take  Andre,  Stack,  Clark  or  Weil. 

x-  * 
■x- 
In  speaking  of  practice  next  year,  the  ever-popular 

Wormley ,said  two  or  three  thousand  the  first  year  might 

possibly  do. 

Morris  and  Shepard  lately  fell  in.  They  are  insep- 
arable. Presumably  they  will  share  each  other's  office 
rent  next  year. 

Edwards,  "Senior  Supe;  Smith,  "Junior  Supe.' 

•x- 
Hertel  is  inclined  to  be  somewhat  of    a    gourmand. 

He  is  noticed  daily  making  haste  for   Madame    Cour- 

voisiers,  on  Ogden    Avenue,  after  the   noon   lecture, 

where  a  carefully  pre-arranged  lot  of   chicken   livers 

with  mushrooms,  sweetbreads,  calves  brains,  etc.,  etc. 

(delikatessen)  await  disposal.     After  the  steaming  "lay 

out"  is  produced,  a  few  casual  remarks,  probably  on  a 

great  "quail  on  toast"    spread   the    evening   before,  a 

pinch  of  salt  here,  a  snip  of  pepper  there,  a  crackling 

of  bones,  a  gulch  of  pie  and  all  is  over. 

* 

Professor,  reading  from  note  sent  him  :    W  at  is  the 

plural  of  pus  ?  "Huh !  poor  fellow,  what  is   the  plural 

of  geese." 

Professor  Prescription — "I  love  a  man  who  can  pony 
scientifically  and  not  get  caught.  But  don't  use  quiz, 
compends,  you  are  liable  to  confuse  yourselves." 

Three  D.  Js.  from  Iowa  started  out  hunting  rooms. 
Soon  they  noticed  they  were  being  followed  by  two 
well-dressed  men;  finally  these  men  approached  them 
and  said  "Get  a  move  on  yer  or  we'll  run  yer  in." 
They  were  "fly  cops." 
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A  few  days  ago  a  well-known  Homoeo.  doctor  pirl  a 
truss  on  an  inguinal  swelling.  Two  days  after  an  old- 
school  doctor  was  called  who,  being  of  an  investigating 
turn  of  mind,  pushed  a  knife  into  the  swelling  and 
diagnosed  a  boil.  —  Poor  Homoeo. 

■::■    * 

D.  J.  Hayes  lost  a  pocket-book  while  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  last  vacation  which  was  found  on  the  person  of 
a  man  now  in  a  New  York  insane  asylum.  Hayes, 
please  explain  why  yon  associated  with  this  man  in 
the  asylum. 

T.  S.  Crow  has  a  phenomenal  development  of  pa- 
triotism. He  returned  to  Spencer,  Mass.,  his  home,  to 
vote. 

"Pulling  a  patient's  leg  for  one  dollar''  is  a  new  sur- 
gical operation. 

"Pollytix"  has  been  the  subject  of  many  noon  meet- 
ings. 

* 

Oatmen,  Prescott  and  Hutchinson  composed  the 
weighty  consulting  staff  that  disseminated  knowledge 
in  Professor  Senn's  clinic  recently. 

* 
Professor  Etheridge  wants  to  know  if  you  catch  his 

meanness. 

* 

Seventy-six   able-bodied   men     successfully   passed 

"Hutch"  up. 

*  * 

•x- 

We  recently  accidently  dropped  "on  to"  a  student 
who  received  a  dollar  from  a  patient  in  the  dispensary 
and  tucked  it  snugly  away  in  his  vest  pocket. 

* 

A  great  many  students  are  bribed  to  go  home  to  vote. 

In  Dispensary — Bright,  D.  J.  "Dr.  can  I  do  any 
little  thing  for  you?" 

Dr.— "Certainly,  hold  this  plaster  cast  on  the  child's 
foot  for  two  or  three  hours  until  it  is  well  set. " 

*  * 
* 

It  is  said  that  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one  do  not 
double  the  circulation. 

An  old  gentleman  whe  was  not  accustomed  to  the 
way  medical  students  pass  notes  down,  and  who  was 
much  interested  in  an  operation  at  the  surgical  clinic, 
was  astounded  by  being  hit  a  sharp  rap  on  the  toj:>  of 
his  head  with  a  note.  He  turned  around  and  abruptly 
informed  the  student  that  passed  the  note  that  he 
could  whip  him  in  three  seconds.      With  a  great    deal 


of  difficulty  and  the  interposition  of  several   students 

he  was  induced  to  refrain  from  bloodshed. 

*  * 

Droll — everybody  knows  Droll  has  been  working 
the  clinics  during  the  summer  vacation.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  weeks  outing  he  was  on  hand  every 
day,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  wherever  there  was  a  lecture. 

N.  B.      The  hot  wave  removed  Droll's  mustache. 

*  *- 

* 

Post-mortem  Gray  has  learned  that  bed  sores  under 

"halmemaniac  treatment"  are  of  no  account.  At  least 
so  a  "ITomunk"  in  Minnesota  told  him.  He  (the  "Ho- 
munk")  permits  bed  sores,  as  big  as  one's  hand,  to  go 
untreated  in  cases  of  paraplegia.  "'  They  git  well  any- 
way. 


!!     Shades  of  Dr.  Benj.  Bush! 


A  student — we  withhold  his  name — has  discovered 
that  salivation  is  akin  to  "ostitis!"  "Os"  means  "mouth" 
ergo,  ostitis  may  easily  mean  inflammation  of  the 
month ! 

They  have  a  new  way  of  administering  electricity  in 
the  dispensary.  Dr.  Gray  had  a  nervous  old  lady  in 
"chest"  recently,  who  was  quite  anxious  about  her  im- 
aginary "heart  disease."  After  giving  plenty  of  advice 
and  medicine  without  result,  the  Doctor  recommended 
electricity  and  ordered  her  to  ride  on  the  electric  road 
twice  weekly.  She  came  back  much  improved  and 
related  how  the  current  went  through  her  body  and 
"did  her  so  much  good!"     She  is  now  quite  recovered. 

*  % 
The  visit    of  Dr.  Frary    in    September   revived    an 

old  story  concerning  a  member  of  the  class  of  '86. 
The  student  was  asked  on  "quiz"  by  Professor  Bridge," 
what  is  a  turpentine  s'upe?  He  answered  as  follows: 
"A  turpentine  stupe  is  where  you — ah — put  some  tur- 
pentine oil  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  and  the  patient 
stoops  over  the  vessel  and  inhales  the  vapor 

Bushii  of  '86  and  87  do    not   know   Dr.  

know  "Stupes." 


!"     Many 
-but   all 


A  Heavy  Dose. — This  is  the  order  which  a  little 
girl  brought  into  a  Lewiston  druggist's  store  the  other 
day.  It  was  written  on  a  dirty  piece  of  note  paper,  as 
follows  :  "Mister  druggist :  Please  send  ipecac  enough 
to  throw  up  a  four-year  old  girl."— Exchange. 

Perpetual  motion  in  college.     Morris  in  the  first  row, 

working  his  grinders  on  Tutti-Frutti  or  Yum  Yum. 
*   * 
* 
They  are  all  here,  Barnum,  Bailey  and  Hutchinson. 

Will  one  of  the  Bells  hang  in  the    belfrv  of    Cook 


County    Hospital    next    spring? 
question. 


That    is    the    great 
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If  "cheek"  counts  in  this  world,  Weil  will  be  trium- 
phant. 

*  * 

Tho  captivating  whirl,  swish,  hose,  twitl,  etc.,  of 
Lottie  Collins  in  Ta-ra-ra  boom-de-ay  pleased  Lamb 
immensely. 

A  teamster  brought  a  boy  to  the  college  a  few  days 
ago.  He  persisted  that  the  boy  was  sick  and  the  only 
history  he  gave  was  that  the  boy  stood  on  the  corner 
and  did  not  attempt  to  run  across  the  street  ahead  of 
his  team. 

* 
It  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  Dr.  Drake,  of  the 
junior  class,  is  somewhat  of  a  quack. 

Shurtz  has  not  called  a  meeting  of  the  G.  O.  P.  for 

about  two  weeks.     We  understand,  however,  that  each 

Republican  has  received  his  pass  to  go  home  to    vote. 

* 
C.  D.  Center  showed  his  loyalty  to  the    Eepublican 

party     afew    days    ago    by  paying    a   bet,   and  much 

pleased  the  boys  by  wheeling  J.  D.  Reynolds  abou* 

four  blocks  in  a  wheelbarrow.     The  crowd  tried  hard 

to  ascertain  which  one  enjoyed  the  trip  most,  and  each 

agreed  if  it  was  as  hard  for  the  Democrats  to  keep   on 

top  as  it  was  for  Reynolds  that  the  next  election  would 

be  decidedly  Republican. 

The  smiles  which  you  have  noticed  flit  across  the 
face  of  D.  J.  Hayes  are  only  the  external  signs.  He 
is  tickled  all  over,  he  is  pappy  through  and  through, 
he  is  overflowing  with  joy.  He  has  a  partner  for  the 
student's  ball  and  this  explains  all. 

Dr.  Moore  has  joined  the  "immortal  crowd  of  Here 
Sah." 

It  is  quite  indiscreet  and  unmanly  to  draw  pictures 
of  your  fellow  students  and  pass  them  around  the 
class.  It  also  seems  that  because  Dr.  Bock  is  a  ladies- 
man,  Dr.  Rettig  is  fascinating,  and  Dr.  Windmiller  is 
cute,  that  they  must  be  always   before   us   on   paper. 

Please  save  them  and  thereby  save  us. 

*  * 
* 

Dr.  Beacom  has  been  lately  greatly  disturbed  about 

a  relative  of  his,  who  promises  to  meet  him   in  divers 

places,  but  fails  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time.     He 

has  concluded  it  is  all  a  great  big  joke   and   is    ready 

to  laugh  with  the  boys  now  if   they  will    give   him    a 

chance.     Harry  Thompson  hunted  a  friend  of  his  for 

a  few  days  but  gave  up  the  search. 
.  *  * 

* 
A  paper  was  passed  about  the  class  a  few  days  ago 

with  this  head:  "Give  name  and  address  and  have   a 


fancy  paper  weight  sent  you. "  Some  joker  changed 
"paper  weight"  to  "upright  piano"  and  a  number  of 
boys  have  been  breathlessly  waiting  for  their  musical 
instruments. 


* 


"I  think  I'll  give  the  country  the  shake,"  remarked 

the  malaria  as  it  prepared  for  business. 

*  #- 
■x- 

Ethel :     Ma,  I  want  some  water  to  christen  my  doll. 

Ethel's  ma :    No  dear,  it  is  wrong,  you  know.      Ethel : 

Well,  then,  I  want  some  wax  to  waxinate  her.      She  's 

old  enough  to  have  something  done  for  her. 

* 
The  New  York  Medical  Record  states  that  in  a  New 

York  City  hospital,  a  dangerous  operation  was  being- 
performed  upon  a  woman.      Old   Dr.  A- ,  a   quaint 

German,  full  of  kindly  wit  and  professional  enthu- 
siasm, had  several  younger  physicians  with  him.  One 
of  them  was  administering  the  ether.  He  became  so 
interested  in  the  old  doctor's  work  that  he  withdrew 
the  cone  from  the  patient's  nostrils,  and  she  half 
roused  and  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  looking  with  wild- 
eyed  amazement  over  the  surroundings.  It  was  a 
critical  period,  and  Dr.  A.  did  not  want  to  be  inter- 
rupted. "Lay  down  dere,  woman,"  he  commanded 
gruffly.  '  kYou  haf  more  curiosity  as  a  medical  student. " 
She  lay  down  and  the  operation  went  on. 
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EDITORIAL.. 

The  national  election  is  over  and  we  look  at 
the  result  with  some  degree  of  astonishment. 
In  reviewing  the  different  causes  for  the  down- 
fall of  the  republican  party  and  the  surpris- 
ingly brilliant  success  of  democracy  we  are 
asked  to  consider  what  effect  the  physicians 
of  Illinois  especially,  had  on  the  result  in  this 
state.  We  have  only  to  remember  what  an 
army  of  voters  are  physicians  in  this  state, 
and  what  influence  each  has  in  his  community, 
to  realize  that  the  physician  is  truly  a  factor 
in  politics. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  appointed  Edward  E.  Vincent,  of 
Springfield,  Surgeon  General  of  Illinois, 
thereby  giving  a  homecepathic  physician  pref- 
erence over  many  regular  physicians,  who 
were  well  qualified  and  experienced.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  in  many  medical  journals 
that  the  ingratitude  to  the  medical  profession 
would  be  remembered  against  the  governor 
on  the  day  of  election  and  he  promised  to  rec- 
tify the  wrong  by  withdrawing  the  homoe- 
opath at  the  end  of  a  year. 

Governor  Fifer  was  defeated.  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  medical  profession  had  a  hand 
in  his  defeat?  A  few  hundred  would  have 
turned  the  scale  and  every  physician  by  exert- 
ing his  influence  could  secure  many  votes. 
The  physicians  were  not  organized,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say,  that  although  the  medical  men  did 
not  march  with  brass  band  and  torch  light, 
many  went  to  the  polls  with  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  they  were  replacing  a  homecepath 
with  a  regular  physician. 


The  j  unior  class  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
sensible  course  it  finally  took,  in  regard  to  the 
College  Annual   for   this    year.      The   class 
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should  not  allow  itself  to  be  governed  by  one 
or  two  members,  who,  from  some  impercep- 
tible cause  or  other,  are  afflicted  with  a  sore- 
ness of  the  cranium.  The  present  junior  class, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  will  be  the 
one  to  get  an  Annual  out  next  year,  and  if 
they,  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  over-per- 
suaded by  some  belligerent  member,  refuse 
their  support  and  sympathy  now,  they  can 
scarcely  expect  any  aid,  either  financial  or 
literary,  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of 
next  year.  Don't  fall  into  fratricidal  strife; 
don't  forget  that  as  the  Annual  rises  or  falls, 
so  will  your  pride  in  your  college  and  your 
feeling  of  satisfaction  for  yourself  rise  and 
fall.  The  men  on  the  Board  are  experienced 
men;  each  one  is  an  artist  in  some  line  or 
other;  each  one  has  perpetrated  jokes  and 
written  scientific  theses.  So  with  the  modi- 
cum of  support  which  is  their  due,  the  Annual 
will  be  a  brilliant  success.  The  boys  of  the 
Board  promise  to  get  out  a  better,  and  a 
cheaper  one  than  Lake  Forest  did  last  year, 
and  when  they  say  this  they  do  not  give  one 
the  impression  of  men  who  are  conversing 
through  their  millinery. 


A  few  days  ago,  a  sympathizing  and  intel- 
ligent (?)  layman  remarked,  that  if  students 
would  make  asses  of  themselves  and  rush 
headlong  into  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  cholera, 
or  what  not,  that  they  ought  to  contract  the 
disease.  Some  people  judge  all  others  by 
themselves.  This  intelligent  (?)  person — who 
has  brain  enough,  but  who  allows  it  to  become 
so  corroded  with  prudence,  and  so  dwarfed  and 
warped  with  taking  care  of  himself  alone, 
that  he  is  totally  unable  to  appreciate  any- 
thing that  he  would  not  do,  is  but  a  specimen 
of  the  outside  world.  But  few  people  can  ap- 
preciate the  motives  that  led  Professor  Cotton 
and  the  boys  to  go  to  the  pest-house  to  see  the 
case  of  smallpox.  Not  one  in  one  hundred 
thinks  it  was  anything  but  idle  curiosity,  the 
same  that  leads  so  many  of  the  uninitiated  to 
crowd  to  the  dissecting  room.  The  boys  will 
all  be  doctors  in  a  year  or  two.  They  will 
settle  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
smallpox  may  or  may  not  be  a  frequent  visi- 
tor; but  be  that  as  it  may,  they  will  be  the 
wiser  and  better  able  to  cope  with  the  dread 
disease  because  of  that  visit.  Of  course  they 
ran  some  risk  of  taking  it,  but  did  they  go 
merely  from  a  reckless  desire  to  brave  that 
risk?  Will  they  not  be  prepared,  at  some  future 
day,  to  recognize  the  disease  more  readily,  to 
know  what  means  to  take  to  prevent  its 
spread,  and  to  hasten  its  radical  extermination, 


thus,  perhaps,  saving  your  family,  or  your 
neighbor's  family  from  the  loathsome  scourge 
of  disease,  and  possibly  death!  Professor 
Cotton  cannot  be  blamed  for  taking  the  boys 
there.  And  if  outsiders,  or  insiders,  cannot 
appreciate  the  bravery  and  devotion  to  his 
profession  that  is  costing  Ingalls  so  dearly, 
let  them  hide  their  heads  for  shame — The 
Corpuscle  has  no  use  for  such  people. 


The  medical  colleges  of  the  country  are  try- 
ing to  outstrip  each  other  in  the  methods  and 
the  various  ways  of  instruction.  Rush  Medi- 
cal college  is  never  behind,  and  she  has  sev- 
eral ways,  and  not  least  of  all  is  her  free  dis- 
pensary. Each  day  she  has  many  patients 
and  nearly  as  many  diseases,  and  the  advan- 
tage the  students  have  of  studying  the  different 
diseases  is  very  great.  However,  if  we  take 
a  look  into  these  clinics  we  find  that  but  few 
of  the  advanced  students  attend  and  that  the 
junior  class  nearly  monopolize  this  branch  of 
the  institution.  This  is  decidedly  wrong,  es- 
pecially for  two  reasons. 

The  junior  having  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  far  less  of  pathology  and 
medicine  can  not  learn  much  from  examining 
a  number  of  patients  each  day.  If  he  expects 
to  learn, it  is  best  for  him  to  attend  the  clinics 
a  few  hours  a  week  and  study  the  cases  he 
sees.  It  is  not  what  he  sees  that  will  benefit 
him  in  completing  the  course,  but  what  he 
remembers. 

The  advanced  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  attend  these  clinics,  make  his  own 
diagnosis,  examine  with  the  attending  phy- 
sician, every  patient  carefully,  and  in  this 
way  he  can  impress  on  his  mind  what  he  has 
read,  and  in  a  few  months  he  will  be  glad  to 
say  when  he  makes  a  call  that  he  remembers 
a  case  of  this  disease  which  he  saw  in  the  dis- 
pensary. He  easily  recalls  the  treatment,  and 
if  he  has  read  the  matter  up  in  his  text-books 
he  is  sure  to  make  the  right  (diagnosis  and  to 
give  the  right  treatment. 


Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  for  neighboring 
medical  journals  to  give  The  Corpuscle 
credit  for  the  clippings  from  its  columns?  Our 
jokelets  are  funny  we  know.  No  one  appre- 
ciates them  so  much  as  we,  and  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  papers  that  borrow  them 
without  our  knowledge.  Then  there  are  our 
editorials  and  our  other  articles,  some  weighty, 
some  mitey.  You  are  welcome  to  them,  dear 
friends,  but  give  us  some  credit.  It  shows  a 
good  sense  of  the   eternal  fitness   of   things, 
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when  you  select  our  articles  for  your  columns. 
Your  education  has  not  been   neglected,  and 
you  know  a  good  thing  when  you  see  it.     We 
know  it  is  much  easier  to  till  up  a  paper  with 
a  pair  of  shears  and  a  pile  of  medical  journals, 
than  with  some  original  ideas  and   a  pen,  for 
we  are  editors  ourselves.     Once  we  sat  up  all 
night  and  in  intense  agony  of   spirit,  ground 
out  a  lot  of  jokes  that  were  at  least  18  K.  tine, 
and  had  them  published  in  our  sheet  to   the 
convulsive  joy  of  our  readers,  we  felt  good;  a 
few  weeks  later  we  looked  over  our  exchanges 
and   found  the  honey-laden  ones    had    been 
filched  and  sent  broadcast  and  no  credit  given, 
then  we  feel  bad,  real  bad;  in  fact,  we  hired  a 
boy  to  talk  bad  for  us.    (The  boy  was  our  fight- 
ing editor,  and  he  is  at  your  disposal.) 

In   former    years   the   embryonal   medical 
man   enlisted   under   a  preceptor,  read   with 
that  preceptor,  was   quizzed   by  him,  put  up 
pills  and  potions  for  him,  went  along  to  hold 
the    bowl    for    the     vivi- section,    and    then 
wound   up   as   a    doctor — sometimes   with   a 
regular  course  at  a   college,  sometimes  with- 
out.     The   country    was   new,    people   were 
hardy   and   did   not  die   easily — except   with 
cholera,  small  pox,  or   the    "milk   sickness," 
and  unless  a  "doctor"  was  too  rash,  and  tried 
some   new-fangled  remedy,   the   patient   was 
quite  apt  to  survive.     Now,    the  young  man 
enrolls   himself  with  a  preceptor.     For  one, 
two,  or  six,  months  he  reads  medicine,  going 
down  at  nine  in  the   morning  and   leaving   at 
three  in   the   afternoon, — hours   tolerated  by 
but  one  other  class  of  people,  and  that  class 
the   opposite   extreme   of    medical   students, 
bankers.      Sometimes  he  sees  a  finger  ampu- 
tated or   a  furuncle  opened.     The  preceptor, 
if   he  is  worthy  to   be  a  preceptor  is  so  busy 
he    has   no   time    to   quiz   the   student;    his 
patients  are  very  of  en  those  who  will  object 
if  a  student  comes  to  look  on,  and  who  some- 
times actually   complain  if   a   student   sits  in 
the  outer  office  and  sees  them  enter  the.  inner 
one  for  a  consultation.     These  hyper-aesthet- 
ic people  are  the  bane  of  the  student's  life. 

But  to  continue.  The  student,  hampered 
by  all  these  things,  could  not  learn  to  be  even 
a  mediocre  practitioner  in  ten  years  of  such 
study.  But  in  this  age,  when  preceptors  are 
co  busy,  when  patients  are  so  super  sensitive, 
and  when  mankind,  by  reason  of  railroads, 
pies,  tight  shoes,  corsets, — not  mankind  here 
— too  little  exercise,  and  too  much  worry,  is 
made  particularly  prone  to  disease  and  death, 
the  medical  college  steps  in  and  offers,  in 
three  or  four  years,  to   send  the   young  man 


out   perfectly   equipped  to  practice  ordinary 
medicine,  so  far  as  giving   them  the  theory 
of  doing  so,  is  concerned.    And.it  is  better  so. 
How   long  do  you   suppose  a  student   would 
need  to   work   under   a  preceptor   to   get   a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  far  as  they  are  understood 
to-day?     No   doubt  most  practitioners   know 
that  the  spinal  cord   has  anterior  and  poster- 
ior columns,  but  how   many  are  posted  in  re- 
gard to  the  centres  in  the  brain,  and  concern- 
ing  the  various   and  multiple   nerve  lesions? 
A  man  with  good  horse  sense  can  recognize  a 
case  of  paralysis  when  it  is  well  marked,  but 
all  of   the  dispensers  of  prescriptions  of  this 
day  and   generation,  do  not  know  what  kind 
of   paralysis   it    may    be,    cannot  find   what 
caused,  or  may  cause,  such  paralysis,  and  so, 
instead  of  saying   "malaria,"  they  say  simply 
"paralysis,"    and  that   usually  is   enough  for 
the   patient;  he   expects  to   die,  daily,  after- 
ward. 

It  would  be  a  more  common- sense  way  to 
take  the  medical  course,  be  graduated,  and 
then  go  and  study  with  your  preceptor  for 
one,  two,  or  six,  months.  The  only  reason 
that  plan  is  not  adopted  is  because  the  newly- 
fledged  is  so  wise  (?)  that  it  is  uncomfortable 
for  the  old  fellow.  Then,  however,  one 
might  receive  untold  benefit.  The  experience 
of  the  older  head  is  worth  much;  if  you  do 
not  believe  in  his  prescriptions,  don't  adopt 
them  as  yours,  but  the  knowledge  stored 
away  in  that  grizzled  old  head  is  worth  about 
as  much  as  yours  is  after  all.  Now,  too,  you 
can  go  to  see  his  patients  with  him.  You  are 
a  doctor,  and  the  filmiest,  daintiest  web  of 
sensitiveness  is  unhurt  if  the  family  physi- 
cian brings  another  doctor  with  him.  No 
matter  if  you  were  the  student  of  four  years 
ago;  the  magical  appellation  gives  you  the 
entrance  into  my  lady's  boudoir,  or  where 
not. 

So  don't  rave  and  rage  if  the  Faculty  or  the 
Legislature  demands  a  three  or  four  years 
course.  It  is  not  their  will,  nor  is  it  from  a 
mere  desire  to ensla  7e  you,  that  it  is  required. 
The  times  change;  the  world  grows,  and  with 
this  growth  and  these  changes  we  must  keep 
apace  or  else  withdraw  from  competition,  go 
off  in  the  woods  and  cultivate  a  growth  of 
moss  upon  our  spinal  columns. 

The  Indiana  Medical  Joimial  va  its  last  issue 
hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  when  it 
speaks  of  "quiz  book"  education.  It  criti- 
cizes severely  the  tendency  of  medical  stu- 
dents to  learn  a  few  catch- words  and  phrases 
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from  "quis  compends"  and  to  leave  the  real 
ideas  and  essential  part  out  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  tempted  in  every  branch  to  learn 
the  "short  way"  to  make  a  good  recitation, 
and  pass  a  good  examination  by  a  few  hours 
study  in  the  many  "quis  books,"  and  in  the 
end,  when  we  forget  these  well  fixed  answers 
we  are  totally  left  without  an  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  also  often  willing  to  part  with 
one  dollar  for  this  small  book  rather  than 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  book  that  contains 
just  what  we  want.  The  publisher  has  ar- 
ranged the  price  so  the  student  who  has  to 
study  three  years  instead  of  two,  and  is  short 
financially  can  get  through  easily.  The  com- 
pend  is  the  same  book  the  literary  student 
calls  a  "pony,"  but  in  the  literary  college  it 
is  a  disgrace  and  in  the  medical  college  the 
student  thinks  it  is  a  necessity. 

The  Indiana  Medical  Journal  says:  'The 
publishers  have  caught  the  traditional  black 
cat,  and  in  their  efforts  at  skinning  it  are 
even  exceeding  the  advice  of  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bright.  Shortly  we  shall  see  the  kindly 
officers  of  the  haberdasher  enlisted  and  we 
will  have  a  'quis  cuff'  published  for  .  the  de- 
lectation of  the  rapid  medical  student,  and  a 
carefully  edited  'diagnosis  and  treatment 
cuff'  for  the  practitioner  who  suffers  from 
that  'tired  feeling.' " 

The  medical  student's  life  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  his  education,  and  if  he  does  not 
build  a  solid  and  large  foundation  the  struc- 
ture will  not  be  well  balanced.  If  he  curtails 
his  education  by  the  use  of  "quis  books"  he 
will  always  be  trying  the  short  road,  and  he 
will  not  only  be  the  tool  of  the  publisher  who 
has  created  easy  methods,  but  of  the  phar- 
maceutical schemer  who  has  the  new  and 
best  preparation  for  the  cure  of  every  dis- 
ease. 


A  great  deal  is  being  said  and  written  about 
the  advisability,  the  advantages,  and  the  dis- 
a  dvantages  of  a  four  year's  compulsory  course, 
at  a  medical  college.  Until  recently  the  course, 
according  to  law,  was  only  two  years.  This 
was  c  hanged  to  three,  and  now,  to  change 
agaiii  5  or  not  to  change,  that  is  the  question. 
Probably  our  opinions  will  be  looked  upon 
with  isf avor  by  many,  with  favor  by  the  few. 
Perc  hance  they  will  have  no  weight  in  settling 
the  question  either  for  or  against,  but  as  the 
subject  is  in  the  field,  and  as  our  opinions  are 
not  too  choice  for  daylight,  we  are  going  to 
take  ati  It  at  the  matter. 

We  would  unreservedly  say,  make  it  a  four 


years  course.  No  one  who  has  the  true  inter- 
ests of  medicine  and  surgery  at  heart  will 
condemn  the  three-year's  course.  That  was 
a  good  move,  and  we  believe  another  added 
year  would  increase  the  good.  True,  there  are 
drawbacks.  Time,  to  an  American  young 
man,  is  more  precious  than  to  the  phlegmatic 
German.  Many  of  those,  wishing  to  study 
medicine  are  in  straightened  circumstances, 
and  the  expenses  of  another  year  would  be  a 
sore  trial,  but  if  they  must,  the  expense  can 
always  be  met.  If  necessary,  they  could  bor- 
row the  money.  Every  well-intentioned,  in- 
dustrious young  man,  of  reasonably  good  char- 
acter, at  least,  can  always  find  some  one,  who 
believes  in  him  sufficiently,  to  advance  him 
one,  two,  or  five  hundred  dollars.  If  you  are 
industrious  while  here,  you  will  surely  gain  a 
practice  after  you  are  graduated.  A  practice 
means  income,  an  income  means  ready  money 
to  pay  debts. 

The  time  is  one  year.  In  this  year  you  have 
gained  a  greater  amount  of  medical  lore  and 
theory  than  in  any  of  the  other  three.  You 
were  thoroughly  seasoned  to  the  work;  you 
did  not  have  to  spend  so  much  time  with  your 
dictionary,  and  spent  more  in  systems  of 
reasoning  with  yourself.  You  have  learned 
many  whys;  you  have  brilliant  theories  to 
account  for  many  others,  and  some  of  these 
theories  will  startle  a  medical  world  by  devel- 
oping into  facts  under  your  supervision  and 
investigation.  In  this  fourth  year  the  student 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  original  work. 

Literary  colleges  educate  their  students 
more  according  to  this  plan  than  we  do.  While 
didactic  work,  or  a  routine  of  lectures,  might 
not  be  out  of  place,  we  believe  that  the  re- 
search which  must  follow  an  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  advanced  reading  would  be  most  ben- 
eficial. Let  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
awaken  a  zeal  for  private  investigation  among 
fourth-year  men,  and  sooner  or  later,  that 
college  must  forge  to  the  front.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  search  in  any  field  without  finding 
some  "pay  dirt."  No  matter  how  thoroughly 
it  has  been  gone  over  there  is  always  some 
left.  Then  there  are  many  new  and  untouched 
fields.  There  will  be  many  Columbuses,  many 
Jenners  and  many  Pasteurs  where  students 
are  taught  to  investigate,  and  where  a  year  or 
so  is  given  exclusively  to  that  pursuit.  The 
time  is  only  on  a  par  with  that  demanded  by  a 
literary  college,  and  surely  a  man  ought  to 
devote  as  much  time  to  his  life  profession  or 
work,  i.  e.,  preparatory  time,  as  he  gives  to 
the  mere  furnishing  and  polishing  of  the  life 
itself,  preparatory  to  going   to  work   on   his 
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preparatory  life  work'.  There  is  no  fault 
found  with  four  years  of  Latin,  Greek  or  Ger- 
man. Admirable,  too!  do  not  think  we  wish 
lo  detract  from  that,  but  it  is  more  admirable, 
or  so  much  so,  as  the  same  length  of  time 
given  to  medicine.  The  Latin  and  Greek  and 
German  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  but  so 
will  an  added  year  or  two  of  good  thorough 
reading  in  broader  fields  than  Gray's  Anatomy, 
or  even  in  that  narrow  treadmill. 


WE  ARE  ON  THE   TRAIL. 

Everyone  who  has  watched  the  Cook 
County  class  has  noticed  how  pale  and  wan 
they  are  getting  with  the  hard  work,  the 
anxiety,  and  with  their  sleepless  nights.  The 
Corpuscle  takes  great  pride  in  the  welfare 
of  Rush,  so  a  few  days  ago  the  ferret  editor 
managed  to  secure  a  list  of  the  questions  to 
be  used  in  the  coming  examination,  and  as  a 
special  favor  to  the  class,  we  will  print  them. 
By  the  way,  while  we  do  not  wish  to  boast, 
we  will  remark  that  the  Faculty  has  kindly 
consented  to  bestow  ornery  degrees  on  us  in 
recognition  of  our  zeal. 

The  questions  in  the  different  branches  are 
as  follows: 

OBSTETRICS. 

1.  Why  is  a  circle  round? 

2.  Tell  why  gero  means  to  bear,  and  why 
Bruin  means  only  one  bear? 

3.  What  is  a  hydrocephalic  parallelopiped? 

ANATOMY. 

1.  What  is  the  likeness  between  a  cow  and 
an  elephant? 

2.  Where  is  the  "crazy  bone"  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  rooster? 

1  h  3.  Is  a  man  heavier  after  eating  a  pound  of 
beef  or  a  pound  of  mutton? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Is  the  Chicago  river  an  afferent  or  an 
efferent  current? 

2.  Will  the  gastric  juice  corrode  the  ordi- 
nary paving  brick? 

S.  Which  contains  more  osseous  material, 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth  or  boarding  house  pie 
crust? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  How  is  the  "divine  afflatus"  prepared  in 
the  Laboratory? 

2.  If  you  should  swallow  H2S04  which 
would  you  rather  do  or  die? 

3.  How  many  different  gases  will  be  gener- 
ated when  the  comet  strikes  the  earth? 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  State  usual  method  for  giving  the~small 
boy  castor  oil? 


2.  Why  is  "oil  of  birch,  or  "hickory," 
Laxative? 

3.  Did.  Socrates  take  his  hemlock  straight? 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

1.  Which  is  besl  for  bass,  angleworms  or 
grasshoppers? 

2.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  barbed  wire 
fence  as  an  antiseptic  precaution  a  hoi  it  a 
watermelon  patch? 

3.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Calvinistic  theory 
of  disinfection? 

MEDICINE. 

1.  Which  is  the  more  rational  patient,  one 
with  a  broken  arm  and  no  money,  or  one  with 
money  and  no  broken  arm? 

2.  What  would  you  give  for  the"effete  easl  ?" 

3.  What  is  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
ostrich  bacillus? 

EYE  AND  EAR. 

1.  What  is  prettier  than  a  cross-eyed  red- 
headed girl? 

2.  What  is  your  sensation  when  you  hear 
your  landlady  say  "pay  up?" 

3.  Is  it  so  that  one  of  the  fluids  of  Nero's 
eyes  was  "vitrified  humor?" 

We  hope  our  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by 
the  entire  College,  and  that  we  may  be  paid 
by  seeing  a  large  number  pass  the  examin- 
ations successfully. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  ANTISEPTICS  AND   AN- 
AESTHETICS IN  OBSTETRIC  PRAC- 
TICE. 

By  Edward  P.  Davis,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Infancy  in  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic;  Clinical  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children  in  the  Woman's  Med- 
ical College;  Clinical  Lecturer  on  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynaecology  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College;  Visit- 
ing Obstetrician  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Hospital,  etc. 

At  first  sight  there  may  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for 
a  choice  in  antiseptics  or  anaesthetics  for  obstetric 
practice.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  so  efficient  and 
convenient  that  it  may  seem  adequate  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  obstetrician;  sulphuric  ether  is  so  commonly 
used  that  it  may  be  thought  the  best  anaesthetic  for 
all  the  emergencies  which  the  obstetrician  has  to  meet. 
When  we  consider,  however,  the  conditions  present  in 
some  of  the  complications  arising  in  obstetric  practice, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  a  choice 
in  the  selection  of  such  important  agents. 

Of  the  antiseptics  at  present  known,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  carbolic  acid,  or  creolin,  iodoform,  boracic 
acid,  and  soap  are  most  commonly  employed;  each  has 
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its  appropriate  field  in  obstetric  practice.  'In  this  case, 
"the  last  shall  be  first,"  and  soap  is  certainly  the 
most  important  antiseptic  which  the  obstetrician  has 
at  his  disposal.  The  kind  of  soap  should  be  such  as 
to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied; 
what  are  known  as  the  more  elegant  toilet  soaps  are 
practically  useless  for  this  purpose.  A  few  soaps  are 
in  the  market  containing  an  antiseptic,  but  they  are 
less  efficient  than  a  well-made  and  strongly  alkaline 
soap.  In  hospital  practice,  green  soap  in  the  form  of 
tincture,  or  in  the  semi-solid  form  is  especially  valu- 
able. For  cleansing  the  hands,  for  cleansing  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  a  patient  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  for  washing  utensils  employed  in 
obstetric  wards,  this  soap  is  the  best.  It  attacks  the 
skin  in  some  instances  with  unpleasant  vigor,  but  this 
damage  can  be  readily  repaired  if  the  obstetrician  will 
annoint  his  hands  at  convenient  periods  with  equal 
parts  of  bay-rum  and  glycerine,  or  any  convenient 
bland  ointment.  In  practice,  the  obstetric  bag  may 
well  contain  a  soap-box  with  a  piece  of  white  castile 
soap.  The  cheaper  varieties  of  scented  soaps  frequently 
found  in  private  houses  are  certainly  an  abomination 
to  every  surgeon  and  obstetrician. 

Soap  may  be  combined  with  an  antiseptic  in  cases 
of  vaginitis  occurring  during  pregnancy;  thus,  a  preg- 
nant patient  suffering  from  gonorrhoea  should  be 
treated,  not  by  the  use  of  vaginal  douches  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  at  first,  but  by  a  thorough  preliminary 
cleansing  of  the  genital  tract  with  a  mixture  of  green 
soap  and  creolin.  It  will  be  found  that  a  soapsuds  of 
green  soap  will  contain  well  two  per  cent  of  creolin, 
the  mixture  resembling  an  emulsion,  and  possessing 
the  valuable  properties  of  a  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
agent.  The  pus  and  mucus  which  cover  the  mucous 
membrane  are  removed  by  such  a  douche,  and  follow- 
ing this,  bichloride  of  mercury  solutions  may  be  em- 
ployed with  direct  advantage.  In  a  recent  case  of 
pregnancy  complicated  by  acute  gonorrhoea,  the  patient 
received  such  douches  every  two  hours  during  the  first 
stage  of  labor;  the  virulence  of  the  infection  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  child  acquired  double  gonor- 
rhoeal  ophthalmia,  The  mother  escaped  septic  in- 
fection entirely,  and  the  child  made  a  prompt  recovery. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  is  the  most  available  anti- 
septic for  external  disinfection;  thus,  after  the  secre- 
tions of  a  part  have  been  removed  by  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion such  as  soapsuds,  bichloride  of  mercury  solution 
may  be  employed  efficiently;  to  cleanse  the  hands  of 
the  obstetrician,  to  cleanse  the  external  parts  after 
they  have  been  washed,  to  disinfect  the  birth-canal 
after  labor,  bichloride  of  mercury  in  solution  is  most 
efficient.     For   intra-uterine    injections,  however,  and 


for  maintaining  the  birth-canal  in  an  aseptic  condition 
during  prolonged  labor,  it  is  less  to  be  desired  than 
creolin,  carbolic  acid,  or  iodoform.  The  various  tablets, 
commonly  solid,  render-  bichloride  most  convenient 
and  available.  Some  of  these  tablets,  however,  are 
colorless,  and  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  solid 
form,  or  when  dissolved,  for  a  harmless  substance.  It 
is  well,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  danger  of  poisoning, 
and  hence  powders,  after  the  following  formula,  making 
a  colored  solution,  are  convenient: 

Bichloride  of  mercury  grs.  10. 

Tartaric  acid  grs.  49. 

Cochineal  grs.     1.  • 

One  powder  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water  makes  a 
solution  1-1000.  Bichloride  of  mercury  is  also  of  es- 
pecial value  for  impregnating  materials  used  in  making 
an  occlusion  dressing  after  labor;  thus,  cheese-cloth,  or 
other  dressing  material,  may  be  saturated  with  a  1-2000 
solution,  dried,  and  used  as  napkins  after  labor;  such, 
of  course,  must  be  burned,  as  no  such  dressing  material 
can  be  used  a  second  time. 

Creolin  is  especially  valuable  by  reason  of  its  lubri- 
cating properties;  its  ready  mixture  with  water  renders 
it  also  very  convenient.  It  is  also  free  from  the  poison- 
ous properties  which  make  bichloride  of  mercury  a 
dangerous  antiseptic  under  certain  conditions.  Creolin 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  disinfecting  metal 
instruments  and  appliances  after  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly washed  with  soap  and  hot  water;  thus,  the 
obstetric  forceps,  after  a  preliminary  washing,  may  be 
put  into  an  ordinary  toilet  pitcher  full  of  a  hot  solution 
of  creolin  two  per  cent;  a  towel  is  thrown  over  the 
pitcher,  and  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  floor  at  the  side 
of  the  obstetrician's  chair.  The  forceps  are  thus  con- 
venient, and  may  be  readily  applied,  and  in  an  aseptic 
condition.  In  cases  of  prolonged  labor,  where  the 
birth  canal  may  become  swollen  and  its  mucous  mem- 
brane dry,  douches  of  creolin  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  head  and  the  use  of  the  forceps.  For  intra-uterine 
injections,  either  creolin  or  carbolic  acid,  is  preferable. 
A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  from  the 
intra-uterine  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  exist  to 
prove  that  this  practice  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger.  It  is  especially  hazardous  in  women  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  hemorrhage,  as  such  are  very 
liable  to  septic  infection  and  also  to  mercurial  intoxi- 
cation. Creolin  in  one  or  two  per  cent  solution  may 
be  used  liberally  in  washing  out  the  puerperal  uterus 
after  it  has  been  curetted.  In  treating  cases  of  rup- 
tured perineum  or  pelvic  floor,  creolin,  or  carbolic  acid, 
is  valuable  in  cleansing  the  parts.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury sometimes  produces  superficial  necrosis  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  which  hinders   its   prompt   union 
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by  first  intention.  When  torn  surfaces  in  the  birth- 
cana]  arc  slow  in  healing,  creolin  will  be  found  a  stim- 
ulating application.  It  possesses  the  objection  of 
often  giving  to  patients  the  sensation  of  burning,  al- 
though I  have  not  observed  a  case  where  actual  de- 
struction of  tissue  has  followed  its  use.  In  strength, 
however,  of  one  teaspoonfu]  to  a  pint,  it  is  usually 
free  from  this  disadvantage. 

While  iodoform  may  not  be  an    active   germicide,  it 
certainly  does  not  favor   the   growth  of   bacteria,  and 
practically  speaking,  has  been  found  advantageous   as 
an  application  to  healing  surfaces.      In  obstetric  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  employed   to    advantage    as    a    powder 
upon  small  fissures  and  lacerations  of  the  genital  tract. 
Adhering  to  the  granulating  surfaces,  it    prevents    the 
absorption  of  the  lochia,  and  favors    healing.  '  As    an 
application  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus  after  labor,  iodo- 
form is  especially  valuable.     Where  the  uterus  is    re- 
laxed and  hemorrhage  is  feared,  the  intra-uterine  tam- 
pon of  iodoform    gauze    is    our   most   efficient   agent 
After  the  uterus  has  been  curetted,  in  cases  of   septic 
infection,  sixty  grains  of  iodoform  in  suppository  may 
be  left   within    the  uterine    cavity    to    advantage.     It 
will,  of   course,  disguise    the    color    and.    odor   of   the 
lochia  for  some  time,  but  this  is  a  minor  objection.   In 
private  houses,  its  odor    is    certainly  disagreeable,  but 
if  severe  septic  infection  is  present,  its  value  more  than 
compensates  for  this  objection.     It   may  be   replaced 
by  boracic  acid  in  cases  where  but  mild  septic  infection 
is  present,  but  where  the  decidua  has   become   exten- 
sively infected  by  bacteria,  its  removal  by  the  curette, 
and  the  free  use  of  iodoform,  are    certainly  indicated. 
Boracic  acid  in  powder  may  be  employed,  as  has  just 
been    stated,  upon  freshly  wounded    surfaces    in    the 
genital  tract.     It  is  also  a  useful  dressing  for   the  um- 
bilical cord.      In  solution,  the  eyes  and  mouth    of   the 
child  may  be  freely  disinfected  with  this  agent,  and  the 
mother's  nipple  should  also   be   kept   clean   by  gentle 
washing  with   saturated    solution  of  boracic   acid,  to 
which  has  been  added  a   little   glycerine,   after   each 
nursing. 

Other  antiseptics,  which  are  useful  at  times  in  ob- 
stetric practice,  but  are  not  commonly  employed,  are 
thymol  and  dilute  solutions  of  iodine.  In  solution 
1-1000,  thymol  may  be  employed  for  intra-uterine 
douches  with  excellent  results.  Its  freedom  from 
poisonous  properties  renders  it  especially  useful  in 
these  cases.  Dilute  solutions  of  iodine  are  often  em- 
ployed by  English  obstetricians  for  intra-uterine  in- 
jections; their  use  has  not  become  common  in  this 
country.  There  is  one  antiseptic  and  styptic  some- 
times used  whose  employment  is  accompanied  by  great 
pangers;  this  is  some  preparation  of  iron.     If  the   re- 


cently-emptied nterns  be  swabbed  or  donclied    with    a 
solution  of  iron,  necrosis  of  the  tissues  results,  with   a 
very  strong  probability  thatseptic  infection  will  follow. 
Regarding  the  choice  of  anaesthetics,  locality  has  a 
curious  influence  in  this  matter;  thus,  in   Boston    and 
Philadelphia,  local  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of   the 
use  of  ether  only  in  obstetric   practice;    in    New    York, 
on  the  Other  hand,  ether  and   chloroform    are    used    as 
the     judgment       of     the     obstetrician       may     dictate. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  chloroform,  or  a  mixture 
containing  chloroform,  alcohol,  and    ether,  are    usually 
employed,  while  in  England  chloroform   has    been    ex- 
tensively used  in  obstetric  practice  since  the    days    of 
Professor  Simpson.     Both  ether  and    chloroform    are 
valuable,  and  each  has  its   appropriate  field.     Chloro- 
form is  the  more  convenient,  the  more  rapid  in  action, 
and  the  more  agreeable  for  cases  of  normal    labor.     It 
requires  but  a  small  quantity  to  so  lessen  the  conscious 
suffering  of.  the  patient  that  labor  shall    proceed    with 
greatest  vigor  and  be  sooner  terminated;  the  anaesthetic 
may  be  given  in  such  a  case  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops 
upon  a  clean  handkerchief  which  is  held  two  or   three 
inches  from  the  patient's  nostril.     Chloroform,  again, 
has  a  decidedly  relaxing  effect,  when  given  freely,  upon 
the  uterine  muscle;  hence,  in  cases  where    the    uterus 
is  in  tetanic    contraction,  and    labor   must   be    termi- 
nated by  manual  interference,  chloroform  is  the  prefer- 
able anaesthetic;  thus,  in  cases  of  version  where    it   is 
especially  desirable  that  the  uterus  should    not   resist 
the  efforts  of  the  obstetrician  to  turn  the  child,  chlor- 
oform is  indicated.     It  is  especially  to  be  chosen  where 
dangerous  distention  of  the  lower  uterine   segment   is 
present,  as  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  distinct   con- 
traction ring.      The  performance  of  version   in  such  a 
case  may  be  practically  impossible  while  the  patient  is 
under  ether;    thus,  in  a   recent   case,  a   colleague    at- 
tempted to  perform  version  in  a    patient   whose    child 
had  been  dead  for  some  time  and    whose   uterus   was 
tetanically  contracted  upon  the  foetus.     Ether  was  first 
given,  and  the  physician    attempted    to    perform   the 
version;    the    hand,    however,    could    not    be     passed 
beyond  the  internal  os  uteri,  and  the    attempt   was   to 
be  abandoned  when  I   suggested   the   substitution   of 
chloroform  for  ether;  as  the  physician  in    charge   was 
afraid  to  give  chloroform,  I  was  asked  if  I  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  its  use;   administering   it  freely, 
but  with  plenty  of  air,  the  physician  was  requested  to 
again  attempt  the  version,  and  in  a  few   moments   the 
hand  was  passed  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  ver- 
sion successfully  completed.     This  may  serve  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  chloroform  in  such  a 
case. 

Where  also  the  uterus  has  contracted  spasmodically 
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upon  a  retained  placenta,  chloroform  will  be  found 
available;  this  was  formerly  known  as  the  hour-glass 
uterus,  the  placenta  remaining*  in  the  upner  uterir  ?  seg« 
ment.  while  the  lower  uterine  segment  drd  tfce  cervix 
were  open.  Hemorrhage  often  persists!,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  placenta  was  futile  by  reason  of 
the  tightly-contracted  upper  uterine  segment.  In  such 
a  case,  the  administration  of  chloroform  will  secure 
the  relaxation  of  the  upper  uterine  segment,  and  en- 
able the  practitioner  to  deliver  the  imprisoned  placenta. 

The  dangers  of  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice  have 
been  stated  as  very  great  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  noth- 
ing on  the  other;  the  truth,  of  course,  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  There  is  not  upon  record  a  thoroughly 
reported,  authentic  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  during  labor;  it  is  quite  true,  however, 
that  chloroform  pushed  recklessly  to  deep  anaesthesia 
may  cause  the  death  of  a  feeble  patient,  and  may  favor 
persistent  relaxation  of  the  uterus  and  post-partum 
hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  its  intel- 
ligent use  gives  great  comfort  to  patient  during  labor, 
and  assists  the  obstetrician  in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  most  serious  complications  which  he  is  called  opon 
to  meet. 

In  eclampsia,  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaes- 
thetic to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  convulsions.  One 
of  my  assistants  was  recently  summoned  from  a  hospi- 
tal to  a  house  in  the  vicinity  where  two  physicians  were 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  patient  suffering  from  violent 
eclampsia.  They  were  administering  ether  which  failed 
utterly  to  subdue  the  paroxysm;  the  assistant  had 
been  taught  that  chloroform  was  of  value  in  controlling 
eclamptic  convulsions,  and,  acting  upon  this,  sub- 
stituted it  for  the  ether  with  a  result  that  the  patient 
was  easily  quieted,  and  could  be  taken  in  an  ambulance 
to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  Such  may  illustrate  the 
relative  action  of  chloroform  and  ether  in  eclampsia. 

Although  inferior  to  chloroform  in  convenience,  al- 
though more  disagreeable  to  the  patient,  ether  has  the 
common  reputation  of  being  far  safer.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  ether  is  undoubtedly  the  prefer- 
able anaesthetic,  and  these  are  cases  in  which  its  stim- 
ulating properties,  both  to  cardiac  action  and  to  mus- 
cular contractions,  are  desired.  Ether  finds  a  valuable 
use  in  forceps  deliveries;  here  we  do  not  desire  to 
relax  the  uterus,  but  to  stimulate  its  contraction  with 
each  pull  upon  the  forceps.  For  such  a  case,  ether  is 
a  valuable  anaesthetic.  Its  administration  can  be  con- 
tinued longer  with  safety  than  can  that  of  chloroform; 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  ordinarily  a  stimulant,  and  gives 
the  best  of  results. 

Again,  in  the  abdominal  operations  sometimes  neces- 
ary  for  impossible  labor,  for  the  Caesarean  section  and 


for  amputation  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  ether  is  the 
etter  anaesthetic;  for  the  performance  of  symphysi- 
omywith  extraction  by  the  forceps,  ether  is  also 
indicated,  and  in  the  three  cases  which  have  been  done 
in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  used  with  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  forty  or  fifty  which  have 
been  done  abroad,  chloroform  has  been  the  anaesthetic 
employed.  This  may  illustrate,  curiously  enough,  the 
local  predjudices  in  regard  to  anaesthetics.  In  con- 
ditions where  the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  ether  may  be  given  without  the 
fear,  which  the  American  physician  has  largely  ac- 
quired, of  heart-failure  from  the  anaesthetic.  The 
cautious  inhalation  of  ether,  as  we  know,  is  a  stimulant 
to  cardiac  action,  when  this  is  supplemented  also  by 
hypodermic  injections  of  ether;  it  is  sometimes  possible 
with  ether  to  sufficiently  anaesthetize  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  profound  shock  after  hemorrhage,  and  thus 
tampon  the  uterus  efficient^  with  an  antiseptic  tampon. 
In  conclusion,  there  is  certainly  ground  for  a  rational 
choice  in  antiseptics  and  anaesthetics  for  obstetric 
practice.  A  few  years  ago,  bichloride  of  mercury  fol- 
lowed carbolic  acid  as  the  antiseptic  for  all  the  uses  of 
the  obstetrician.  Further  experiment  has  shown  us 
that  each  of  four  or  five  antiseptics  commonly  em- 
ployed has  its  distinct  field  for  the  use  of  the  obstet- 
rician. As  regards  the  choice  of  anaesthetics,  either 
chloroform  or  ether  is  reasonably  safe,  if  intelligently 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  properties  of  the 
anaesthetic  and  the  especial  needs  of  the  individual 
case.  The  obstetrician  should  understand  the  use  of 
both.  He  will  employ  chloroform  more  frequently 
than  ether  because  it  is  more  convenient  and  more  use- 
ful in  normal  cases  of  labor,  and  as  the  larger  number 
of  cases  of  labor  are  normal,  its  frequent  use  will 
naturally  follow.  Certain  grave  complications  of  labor 
can  be  best  treated  under  moderate  anaesthesia  by 
chloroform.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stimulant  proper- 
ties of  ether  and  its  value  as  an  anaesthetic  in  prolonged 
abdominal  operations  indicate  its  use  in  forceps  de- 
liveries and  in  abdominal  section  for  the  complications 
of  obstetric  practice. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN. 

Nothing  shows  the  need  of  wisdom  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge, bftter  than  the  fact  that  students  often  fail  to 
discriminate  between  the  different  kinds  of  infor- 
mation they  acquire.  An  education  is  a  grand  pour- 
ing into  the  mind  of  a  multitude  of  ideas;  but  it  is 
more  than  this.  It  is,  and  must  always  be,  as  well  an 
elaboration  of  facts  and  principles;  an  adjustment  of 
the  things  learned  to  the  common  sense,  if  he  has  any, 
of  the  individual,  and  all  for  some   useful   purpose   to 
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his  life  and  desires;  Sesr  education  that  has  not  this 
practical  end  and  outeome  it  does  not  pay  to  acquire- 
indeed,  it  is  not  in  tlhfi  best  sense  education  at  all. 

That  a  great  deal<af  learning  is  at  first  of  little  value 
for  permanent  use  is  evidenced  by  the  circumstance 
that,  with  a  large  proportion  of  students,  all  things 
learned  are  ranged  in  the  mind  as  of  equal  and  iden- 
tical value,  and  as  equally  factful. 

The  most  self-evident  truth  of  mathematics  is  taken 
with  no  greater  sense  of  certainty  than  a  theory  of  the 
universe  or  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  the  notion  that 
typhoid  fever  is  cured  by  oil  of  turpentine  is  believed 
with  the  same  innocent  sense  of  verity  as  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  a  muscle. 

The  trouble  is  that  things  are  learned  mechanically, 
crammed  into'the  mind  helter  skelter,  to  be  adjusted, 
understood  and  passed  upon  by  the  deeper  under- 
standing and  belief  years  afterward.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  experiences  of  many  thoughtful  people  to  be  men- 
tally much  entertained  by  this  sort  of  development. 
Daily  something  learned  in  the  far  past  comes  up  to 
our  consciousness  unbidden,  and  we  see  as  by  inspira- 
tion, what  we  had  never  before  known,  its  true  mean- 
ing; in  our  minds  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge   and  to  the  universe  for  the  first  time. 

This  may  be  called  the  late  ripening  of  the  mind, 
and  some  men  are  doomed  to  ripen,  if  they  ever  reach 
that  comforting  consummation,  in  no  other  way.  Their 
second  or  seventh  thought  is  the  only  one  that  is 
actually  reliable  and  finally  satisfying  to  themselves. 
All  this  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  to  some  students, 
and  to  a  degree  to  all,  but  the  amount  of  it  might  be 
surprisingly  reduced  if  we  could  and  would  only  start 
right  in  our  learning  and  thinking,  and  keep  right. 

A  man  is  made  or  ruined  in  his  intellectual  life  by 
the  way  he  starts;  the  habits  of  thought  and  study  he 
begins  with.  Foi  the  way  he  begins  he  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  if  his  mental  methods  handicap  him  to 
the  extent  of  making  him  relearn  10  per  cent  of  what 
he  acquires,  or  unlearn  or  correct  that  proportion,  he 
is  sure  to  be  distanced  by  a  fellow  with  similar  normal 
powers  whose  second  milling  is  only  5  per  cent,  and 
he  only  equals  another  with  inferior  natural  capacity, 
but  who  has  happened  to  start  with  the  best  habits  of 
work. 

A  few  can  improve  their  methods  every  decade  of 
their  mentally  active  lives — only  a  few,  and  these  to  a 
great  loss  by  their  changing;  the  late  mending  drops 
them  to  the  rear  by  the  very  re-adjustment  each  change 
requires.  The  prodigious  work  of  such  a  man  as  Glad- 
stone has  been  possible  only  by  the  absence  of  numer- 
ous false  steps.     Every   student  must,  at  best,  make 


blunders,  and  tff»st  make  lots  of  them.     How  bo   min- 
imize then.)  is  t! le  question. 

In  our  stud*  certain  things  must  be  taken  as  final 
truth  and  unlikely  to  be  disturbed:  others  as  the  best, 
light  of  the  world  or  of  some  good  mind:-,  yel  as  ten- 
tative truth,  and  liable  to  be  overturned  by  after  dis- 
covery, and  always  as  belonging  to  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge about  which  men  differ:  others  still  as  belonging 
to  the  field  of  conjecture!  or  of  hypothesis,  something 
that  goes  beyond  pure  theory  even,  which  must  always 
be  regarded  as  useful  chiefly  as  a  basis  or  guide  or  hint 
for  further  discovery. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  always  certain,  that  men 
must  and  will  differ  about  everything  on  which  it  is 
possible  for  two  opinions  to  be  formed. 

Each  student  must  be  his  own  judge  of  what  be- 
longs in  each  of  these  three  categories  or  any  other 
classification  of  knowledge.  Nobody  else  can  show 
him  for  his  use;  for  his  own  purpose  he  must  go  alone. 
He  may  stumble  and  fall,  but  he  must  rise  by  his  own 
efforts,  if  he  would  stand.  But  there  are  many  aids 
to  help  him  to  the  right  strength,  some  of  which  are 
available.  The  stumbling  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  the  usefulness  of  bssons,  unfortunately  he 
usually  only  knows  or  appreciates  after  his  own 
blunders.  But  the  primers  of  knowledge,  the  alphabet 
of  wisdom,  are' always  open  to  him.  He  can  always 
lay  his  hands  on  some  of  the  most  elementary  books  of 
philosophy,  if  his  preparatory  training  has  not  already 
forced  them  upon  him.  These  he  can  read  in  the 
midst  of  his  work;  it  will  be  a  restful  recreation,  and 
he  owes  it  to  his  career  as  well  as  to  his  comfort  to 
read  every  one  of  them  he  can.  What  a  world  of  halt- 
ing, doubt  and  re-adjustment  might  be  saved  if  every 
medical  student  could  read  to  begin  with  the  "  First 
Principles'  of  Herbert  Spencer!  No  man  ought  to 
begin  the  study  of  medicine  until  he  has  mastered  a 
much  wider  field  than  this.  The  pity  is  that  still 
some  do. 

As  to  the  category  of  the  unproven  it  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  keep  the  mind  wholesomely  receptive  as  it 
is  regarding  the  proven.  A  dire  misfortune  is  to  con- 
ceive that  the  truths  of  to-day  are  the  end  and  con- 
summation of  science.  This  mental  quirk  is  the  bull 
that  has  stood  in  the  track  of  much  of  the  striking 
progress  of  the  past  and  been  run  over  by  the  locomo- 
tive. It  denied  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  de- 
nounced vaccination,  called  the  original  ovariotomist  a 
murderer,  denied  the  germ  theory  of  any  disease,  dis- 
credited antiseptic  surgery,  and  is  now  declaiming  that 
toxines  and  anti-toxines  may  constitute  a  study  for 
doctrinaires,  but  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  man- 
kind. 
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The  opposite  extreme  of  mental  attitude  is  quite  as 
unfortunate,  for  a  docile  acceptance  of  every  new 
theory  as  the  sure  herald  of  a  "great  truth  is  certain  to 
lead  us  into  a  foolish  commitment  to  many  a  cranky 
fad  that  dies  in  a  season,  and  is,  at  most,  only  a  vagary 
—a  corruscation  of  human  thought. 

The  only  safe  frame  of  mind  for  a  successful  student 
— one  who  would  avoid  disappointments  and  avoid  un- 
learning— is  that  of  a  rational  skepticism;  that  of 
doubt  with  sense,  aad  with  the  fallibility  of  man  and 
the  history  of  the  past  constantly  in  mind. 

But  how  can  a  man  who  has  just  so  many  cold  facts 
to  learn  before  examination  time,  and  who  must  not 
fail,  digest  his  learning  in  the  way  indicated,  and  put 
it  all  into  the  correct  cerebral  pigeon  holes?  The 
answer  is,  by  tranquility  of  mind,  deliberation  in 
thought,  by  thoughtfulness  in  thought.  Everything 
learned  should  pass  the  critical  powers  of  the  learner 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  fact  or  idea  it  is;  then  as  to 
whether  it  is  innately  reasonable  and  consists  with 
other  facts  or  principles,  whether  it  is  proven,  and  by 
what  warrant  is  it  taught.  All  these  questions  rush 
automatically  through  the  mind  of  the  learner  trained 
in  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge;  no  effort  is  involved 
in  the  performance  except  at  first  and  while  the  habit 
is  forming.  Once  formed,  the  habit  will  stick  to  a 
man  through  life;  but  sometimes  it  requires  a  severe 
period  of  probationary  self-examination  and  attention 
to  get  the  process  to  be  repeated  by  its  own  automatic 
momentum.  It  is  like  one  trying  to  correct  for  him- 
self that  utterly  unnecessary,  and  therefore  inex- 
cusable vice  of  lisping.  He  has  learned  that  in  utter- 
ing the  sibilant  sound  he  must  keep  his  tongue  away 
from  his  incisors  and  put  the  latter  together  as  in  the 
act  of  biting.  He  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 
this  when  his  attention  is  fixed  on  the  act;  the  instant 
it  flags  or  is  distracted,  his  tongue  flies  out  like  that 
of  a  nursing  infant,  and  the  wearying  lisp  returns. 
But  one  week  of  constant  self-watchfulness  makes  a 
habit  that  lasts  through  life,  a  perpetual  help  and  sat- 
isfaction. 

President  Allen,  one  of  the  giants  who  have  died  out 
of  Rush  College,  by  his  tireless  iteration  of  basic 
truths  transmitted  to  manifold  thousands  of  students, 
who  now  revere  his  memory,  the  matchless  gifts  of 
thinking,  reasoning  and  of  critical  judgment.  'cDo 
not  try,"  he  would  say,  ''to  remember  everything,  but 
do  try  to  understand  everything. "  He  took  his  stu- 
dents down  to  the  heart  of  nature,  and  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  conceive  of  a  fact  without  reasoning 
about  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  successful  study  on 
he  part  of  most  young  people  in  the  long  list   of    dis- 


tracting influences  that  keep  the  mind  in  turmoil  by 
exciting  its  emotional  side.  That  student  works  best 
who  has,  in  his  working  hours  but  one  emotion,  and 
that  a  joy  in  the  thing  studied.  But  he  who  attains 
this  perfection  must  guard  himself  against  a  hundred 
annoyances  and  vexing  forces,  some  of  which  are  in 
themselves  harmless,  and  he  must  build  about  himself 
a  wall  of  seclusion  and  protection  that  is  doorless  and 
windowless  during  his  time  of  study. 

Can  it  be  done? 

The  things  that  calm  the  mind  and  compose  it  to 
thought,  and  that  do  the  opposite,  constitutes  a  fascin- 
ating subject  for  study.  If  a  thousand  men  who  live 
intellectual  lives  were  to  tell  their  experiences  in  this 
line,  we  should  probably  have  as  many  different  stories. 
We  might  be  forced  to  believe  that  some  great  minds 
are  disturbed  by  very  little  things;  and  that  thought, 
the  highest  form  of  cerebration,  is  unbalanced  by  the 
veriest  trifles. 

Physical  conditions  in  general;  the  amount  and 
character  of  food,  whether  it  is  digested  or  not;  the 
character  of  the  excretions,  the  amount  of  ptomaines 
and  leucomaines  that  are  retained;  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  especially  of  the  head  and  feet;  the  mood  of 
mind,  the  things,  little  or  big,  which  court  or  scare 
away  thought;  the  myriad  of  things  that  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
influences,  are  factors  in  the  problem.  Every  man 
has  some  weakness,  some  vulnerable  spot,  and  may  be 
easily  rattled  if  you  only  know  where  to  strike  him. 
An  eminent  literary  man,  now  of  Chicago,  writes 
charming  poems  and  fairy  tales,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  incisive  humor  of  the  century.  But  he  must 
have  a  strong  table  to  put  his  feet  on  while  writing,  a 
liberal  tobacco  quid  in  his  mouth,  just  the  right  sort  of 
paper,  pen  and  ink — the  last  must  have  the  exact  shade 
and  flowing  quality — and  an  old  frock  instead  of  a  coat, 
or  woe  to  his  muse;  she  sulks  and  will  not  move. 

Once  an  English  writer  and  government  minister — 
plethoric  and  florid — found  he  could  not  think  well  if 
sitting  at  his  writing,  so  he  stood  at  a  high  desk;  this 
was  not  enough,  and  he  placed  his  ink  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  His  little  journeys  for  ink 
made  his  thoughts  flow  to  his  satisfaction.  Lord  Byron 
found  that  the  most  efficient  cerebral  stimulant  for 
him  was  a  liberal  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia — he  got 
rid  of  the  ptomaines  and  leucomaines.  I  have  the 
impression  that  one  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  re- 
sorted to  the  same  measure  when  he  was  cramming  for 
his  examinations  at  college.  He  crammed  by  solitary 
meditation  in  long  walks  without  a  book  or  a  note,  and 
distanced  his  fellows  in  the  examinations. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  test  of  one's   capacity 
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for  meditation  than  that  he  is  able  to  walk  among  a 
multitude  and  go  on  with  his  thinking,  obvious  to  all 
around  him.  Few  can  do  this,  and  the  few  could 
think  better  alone;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  good  power  to 
try  to  cultivate,  for  this  very  exercise  enlarges  the 
natural  capacity  that  makes  us  superior  to  our  sur- 
roundings, and  especially  to  the  things  that  emotion- 
ally disturb  us.  This  last  is  a  great  consummation — 
to  be  superior  to  conditions  that  may  disconcert  us 
and  throw  us  into  mental  chaos.  A  student  so  timid 
and  bashful  that  his  day's  study  is  spoiled  by  a  mistake 
in  his  quiz,  and  a  laugh  from  tfie  class,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  every  trifling  accident:  it  is  better  even  to  have  too 
much  assurance  and  obstinacy,  like  the  fellow  whom 
Professor  Parkes  asked  to  give  the  length  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  who  answered  "twro  feet,"  refusing  to  moder- 
ate his  answer  or  to  be  moved  by  any  varying  of  the 
question.  He  found  his  mistake  afterward,  but  was 
probably  superior  to  any  shock  from  it.  He  may  go 
through  life  unshocked  by  his  mistakes,  and  so  reach 
a  less  refined  and  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  his 
pleasures  will  be  greater  probably,  and  his  chagrin  less 
than  come  to  the  self-conscious  souls  who  blush  at  their 
real  or  imaginary  awkwardness,  and  are  paralyzed  by 
their  blunders. 

Where  refinement,  sensitiveness  and  a  wholesome 
curbing  of  the  natural  egotism  and  selfishness  of  our 
nature  are  so  vital  to  a  better  civilization,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  advise  a  voluntary  thickening  of  our  skins,  but 
it  would  be  extremely  comforting  for  many  students  if 
they  could,  just  for  their  school  years,  grow  some  addi- 
tional cuticle,  against  the  shocks  and  jostlings  that 
inevitably  come  to  us. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  of  getting  on  is  re- 
duced to  the  problem  of  maintaining,  in  spite  of  all 
our  devourings,  a  constant  mental  hunger.  If  we  can 
have  this,  nothing  will  divert  the  attention  or  throw  us 
off  the  track;  we  shall  not  be  troubled  by  an  excess  of 
self-consciousness;  we  shall  be  oblivious  to  the  baby 
cry  across  the  hall,  or  the  piano,  out  of  tune,  in  the 
room  above — and  the  guying  of  others  will  offer  only 
amusing  incidents  in  our  daily  lives.  Of  course,  in  a 
literal  sense,  the  thing  is  impossible,  a  constant  men- 
tal hunger  cannot  be  maintained;  but  by  various  arts, 
something  that  practically  has  the  same  result  can  be 
approximated. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  it  is  to  remove  all  the 
bodily  discomforts.  Mental  hunger  can  be  best  main- 
tained when  there  is  no  bodily  hunger.  A  perfect 
condition  for  study  is  inconsistent  with  any  physical 
discomfort  or  any  sensation  which  demands  attention 
— any  sensation  at  all  save  that  of  comfort,  without 
drowsiness,     Because  it  is  comfort  it  is  not  thought  of, 


and  does  not  interfere  with  the  capacity  for  thought 
To  accomplish  all  this  is  ;i  large  contracl  for  the  aver- 
age student,  with  his  emotional  perturbances  and  sen- 
sitiveness, his  dyspepsia  and  headaches,  or  his  intes- 
tinal torpor  and  melancholia.  Bui  everyone  can  work 
toward  it  as  best  he  may,  remembering  that  no  possible 
consideratiom  is  superior  to  this.  .Money  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  in  a  condition  of 
perfect  health  and  free  from  nil  sensations  of  uneasi- 
ness is  money  well  spent.  Introspection  mental  is  a 
good  thing,  but  introspection  of  the  bodily  feelings 
is  withering  to  intellectual  growth.  That  student  is 
greatest  whose  body  will  let  him  be  oblivious  of  it 
while  he  is  studying. 

Beyond  this,  the  principle,  or  one  of  the  principles, 
on  which    mental    hunger  rests    is   the    avoidance    of 
fatigue  in  cerebral  exercise.      Eating   when   hungry  is 
fun.     With  mental  hunger,  learning  and  thinking   are 
play.     Play  is  the  exercise  of  organs  that   gives    them 
pleasure  because  they  need  exercise   for  their  physio- 
logical good  and  are,  therefore,  not  fatigued.     We    sit 
at  some  task  to  fatigue;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  get   up  an^ 
run  or  swing  the  arms.      Weary  with  a  march  on  foot 
we  sit  down  with  delight   to   some   game,  perhaps   in- 
volving still  some  exercise.     We  cannot  learn   well    or 
much  without  some  degree  of  mental  attention,  and  no 
faculty  of  the  mind,  perhaps,  is  so    easily  fatigued    as 
this.     Any  series  of  identical   repetitions,  except   the 
briefest,  causes  the  attention  to  more  or  less  flag;  be- 
yond a  certain  point  the  rate  of  slowing,  the  dormitive- 
ness  of  it,  is  marked,  and  requires  the  active  exercise 
of  the  will  to  overcome — a  thing  that,  in  it-self,  is  most 
exhausting.    Monotony  tires.   If  the  repetitions  can  be 
varied,  varied  in  form  or   character,  the    attention    is 
freshened,  the  weariness  disappears,  and  to  a   certain 
point   reception    and   elaboration    of   impressions    are 
play.     But  soon  another  variation,  and   again    others, 
must  be  had,  or  the  feeling  of  satiety  instead  of  hunger 
ensues.     The  modern  pedagogue  has  discovered  that 
the  secret   of   teaching   little   children  is   a   constant 
varying  of  their  school  work,  and    a   hundred    devices 
and  inventions  have  come  to  contribute  to  that  diver- 
sification of  it  that  can    maintain    their   interest   and 
avidity.      In  the  Chicago  schools  it  was  long  ago  found 
that  the  little  children  in  school  half   of   each    day  at 
work  well  varied  get  on  quite  as  rapidly  as   those   who 
attend  all  day.   In  this  respect,  except  in  degree,  there 
is  no  difference  between  children  and  men. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  medical  schools  in  this  country 
offered  but  two  methods  of  work,  listening  to  lectures 
and  dissecting  the  body,  while  the  students  gave 
themselves  that  other  exercise,  fraught  with  both  good 
and  evil,  of  "reading  up."     A  few   clinics  were   given 
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and  a  few  illustrations.  Now  the  best  schools  have 
ten-fold  more  ways  of  covering  the  same  or  a  larger 
field,  and  the  methods  continue  to  be  multiplied.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  any  student  for  himself  to  still  fur- 
ther multiply  them.  As  long  as  they  tend  to  the  same 
end,  he  cannot  vary  them  too  much.  So  is  mental 
hunger  induced,  and  the  paradox  of  the  constant  satis- 
faction of  it,  the  continual  devouring,  and  never  a 
sense  of  overloading. 

Norman  Bridge, 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  11,  1892. 


THE  WOLFFIAN  BODY. 

FRED  BYRON  ROBINSON,  CHICAGO. 

About  1750  Dr.  Wolff,  of  Berlin,  began  to  announce 
his  investigations  on  the  development  of  the  genito- 
urinary bodies.  Since  that  time  the  names  of  Mueller, 
Gartner,  Bosenmueller,  Bathke,  Waldeyer  and  Lan- 
kester,  with  many  others,  have  enriched  the  literature 
of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  The  grand  and  magnificent 
labors  of  the  lamented  Belfour,  aided  by  Semper,  have 
enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
developmental  growth  of  the  Wolffian  body.  The  best 
way  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  Wolffian  body  is  by  securing  foetal  pigs  of  various 
ages  from  the  slaughter  house  for  examination.  The 
development  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  very  much  similar 
in  all  higher  vertebrates.  The  Wolffian  body  is  a  com- 
plex varying  organ  extending  on  each  side  of  the  back 
bone  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  cloaca  or  rectum.  In 
a  small  foetus  the  Wolffian  bodies  are  the  largest  vis- 
ceral organs  and  almost  completely  fill  the  belly 
cavity.  The  dominating  foetal  viscus  is  the  liver 
which  quickly  enlarges  and  gives  the  large  and  prom- 
inent belly  of  early  vertebral  life,  so  characteristic  of 
babies,  as  the  liver  enlarges  the  Wolffian  body  de- 
creases. The  Wolffian  bodies  are  spindle-shaped 
organs  and  their  many  ducts  and  structures  are  plainly 
visible  under  a  good  lense.  The  naked  eye  can  detect 
the  main  structure.  We  will  note  the  development  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  into  three  stages. 

1.  The   first   stage   of  development  of  the   genito- 
urinary organs  is  known  as   the   head   kidney.     Some 

call  it  the  first  kidney;  Lankester  calls  it  the  Prone- 
phros. The  pronephros,  or  head  kidney,  has  a  duct  or 
ureter  known  as  Mueller's  duct. 

2.  The^second  stage  is  called  the  second  or  middle 
kidney;  Lankester's  names  it  the  mesonaphros.  The 
meson aphros  has  for  its  duct  or  ureter  the  Wolffian 
duct. 

3.  The  third  stage  is  known  as  the  adult  or  third 
kidney;   Lankester  styles   it   the   metanephros.     The 


ureter  or  duct   of  the   metanephros   is    the   ureter   of 
adult  life. 

1.  The  first  kidney  or  pronephros  will  not  much  con- 
cern us  as  it  is  not  functionally  active  in  higher  verte- 
brates, as  man. 

In  foetal  life  it  may  act  a  few  hours.  In  lower  ver- 
tebrates, such  as  fishes,  the  pronephros  is  function- 
ally active  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal.  What 
interests  us  in  regard  to  the  great  kidney  or  pronephros 
is  its  excretory  duct  or  ureter,  known  as  Muellers  duct. 
Its  duct  becomes  the  Fallopian  tube.  Note  how  con- 
servative nature  is  in  evolution.  Muellers  duct  or  the 
Fallopian  tube  at  first  carries  urine  from  the  prone- 
phros, but  later  in  development  this  "same  duct  carries 
eggs,  e.  g. ,  ova  from  the  ovary.  In  man  Mueller's  duct 
dies  out  and  all  the  vestige  which  can  be  found  is  the 
little  hydatid  of  Morgagni  on  the  testicle.  Now,  this 
Mueller's  duct  really  has  three  distinct  portions  to  it. 
The  upper  part  forms  the  Fallopion  tube  of  man  and 
monkey.  The  middle  part  coalesces  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  to  form  the  uterus.  The  lower  third 
also  coalesces  with  its  fellow  to  form  the  vagina.  So 
that  the  final  development  of  Mueller's  duct,  in  man, 
is  vagina,  uterus  and  Fallopian  tube. 

Mueller's  duct  was  first  a  urine  channel,  but  finally  an 
egg  channel.  In  animals  below  man  and  monkey,  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  middle  part  or  third  coalesces 
to  form  the  uterus,  as  the  uterus  of  the  lower  animals 
is  divided  into  horns,  the  coalesced  uterus  itself  being 
very  short.  At  the  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  found 
a  small  cyst,  known  as  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  This 
cyst  is  probably  the  drawn  out  end  of  the  duct  of 
Mueller's,  or  a  dilated  uriniferous  tubule- of  the  prone- 
phros. In  the  chicken  the  Fallopian  tube  forms  a  straight 
channel  from  the  ovary  to  the  cloaca.  In  this  case 
the  duct  of  Mueller  is  merely  a  duct  for  the  ovary  to 
discharge  its  contents.  Mueller's  duct  in  the  chicken  has 
the  power  to  secrete  albumen  to  coat  the  egg  and  cal- 
cium salts  to  protect  it  with  a  shell.  A  chicken  curi- 
ously has  only  one  ovary,  one  duct — the  left.  The 
right  atrophies.  I  found  among  animals  that  the  end- 
ing of  Mueller's  duct  at  the  ovary  is  very  various.  In 
the  pig  it  ends  in  an  enormous  wide  fringed  end  like  a 
funnel.  This  funnel  end  opens  into  a  large  peritoneal 
pouch  in  which  lies  the  ovary,  so  that  in  the  ovulation 
of  a  sow  it  would  be  almost  impossible. for  ova  to  miss 
getting  into  the  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Nature 
provides  large  means  to  secure  rich  supplies,  of  repro- 
duction. There  is  a  peritoneal  pouch  in  many  animals, 
e.  g.,  cat,  dog,  mouse,  in  which  the  fimbriated  end  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  opens.  There  is  a  trace  of  this 
found  in  woman  behind  the  broad  ligament  which  I 
have  seen  in  several  autopsies.     In  all  the  vertebrates 
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which  1  have  examined  (man.  monkey,  cow,  sheep, 
dog,  oat,  etc.).  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube  is  at- 
tached to  the  ovary  by  a  band  of  muscle  and  ligamen- 
tous tissue.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life  the  peritoneal  pouch  disappears,  but  the  tubo-ova- 
rian  ligament  (muscle)  never  disappears.  This  little 
muscular  ligament  in  all  the  animals  I  have  seen 
shortens  at  menstruation  or  oestrus  and  draws  the  fim- 
briated mouth  of  the  tube  over  the  ovary.  In  the  cow 
and  woman,  I  have  observed  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
over  the  ovary  with  sufficient  mucus  secreted  to 
cement  it  onto  the  ovary. 

The  disappearance  of  the  peritoneal  pouch  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  disappearance  of  multiple  births. 
The  typical  sample  of  a  peritoneal  pouch  is  in  the  pig- 
while  the  woman  has  the  least  peritoneal  pouch.  A 
curious  matter  in  regard  to  the  Fallopian  tube  is  that 
I  never  heard,  read,  or  saw  tubal  pregnancy  in  ani- 
mals, while  woman,  according  to  present  operative  re- 
ports, is  very  liable  to  tubal  pregnancy.  The  duct  of 
Mueller  or  the  Fallopian  tube  is  liable  to  distention  as 
hematosalpinx,  pyosalpinx  and  hydrosalpinx.  How- 
ever, a  hydrosalpinx  is  often  the  final  end  of  a  pyo- 
salpinx.     I  have  found  hydrosalpinx  in  sows. 

II.  The  second  stage  of  the  Wolffian  body  consists  of 
the  middle  or  second  kidney,  known  as  the  metane- 
phros.[Its  duct  is  theWolffian  or  segmental  duct.  It  aids 
probably  functionally  in  a  human  foetus  for  six  weeks. 
in  a  pig  four  weeks.  The  middle  kidneys,  is  the  Wolffian 
body  proper,  that  which  grows  so  large  in  vertebrates. 
Its  uriniferous  tubes  are  easily  seen  lying  parallel  to 
each  other  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  Wolffian 
duct  into  which  they  pour  their  contents  of  urine.  Its 
tubules  are  very  numerous  and  probably  correspond 
to  original  segments  of  the  body.  The  duct  or  ureter 
of  this  middle  kidney  is  the  Wolffian  or  segmental  duct. 
It  carries  urine  in  woman  and  then  atrophies  to  a 
functionless  duct  known  as  Gartner's  duct. 

In  man  it  first  carries  urine  and  then  the  conservation 
of  evolution  ceases  and  this  same  Gartner's  duct  carries 
semen.  It  forms  the  vas  deferens  and  epiclydimis. 
The  middle  kidney  or  metanephros  of  man  is  of  high 
interest  to  the  gynaecologist.  The  metanephros  in 
woman  atrophies  into  what  is  called  the  parovarium. 
The  parovarium  was  discovered  in  1801  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
Mueller.  andDr.  Kobelt  named  it  parovarium.  The 
parovarium  has  three  distinct  parts,  (a)  The  vertrical 
tubules  of  the  parovarium,  which  consist  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  tubes,  (b)  The  tubes  of  Kobelt  which  are  the 
blind  ends  of  several  uriniferous  tububles  of  the  middle 
kidney,  (c)  The  third  part  of  the  parovarium  is  known 
as  Gartner's  duct.  It  reaches  from  Kobelts  tubes  to 
the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra  or   vagina.     I   have 


found  Grartner's  duct  open  along  the  urethra  in  a  cow. 
In  this  cow  they  were  so  (arg'e  I  could  easily  introduce 
the  little  finger  in  the  ducts.  Now  the  parovarium  is  sub- 
ject to  cystic  distention  and  the  cysts  are  known  as 
parovarian  or  broad  ligament  cysts.  About  sixty  per 
cent  of  a  considerable  number  of  appendages  removed 
from  women  showed  parovarian  cysts  on  examination. 
I  have  seen  parovarian  cysts  many  times  in  sows,  and 
some  in  cows.  In  woman  the  great  majority  of  paro- 
varian cysts  appear  in  the  vertical  tubes  ami  Kobelts 
tubes.  I  have  seen  one  parovarian  cyst  in  Gartner's 
duct  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  Gartner  discovered 
this  duct  in  1822.  The  best  specimens  1  have  been 
able  to  find  of  (Partner's  duct  was  in  the  sow.  Fre- 
quently one  will  find  Gartner's  duct  traversing  between 
the  broad  ligament  of  a  sowr  like  a  row  of  beads.  The 
interruptions  in  the  duct  are  due  to  atrophy  while  many 
of  the  bead-like  prominences  in  the  duct  are  due  to 
cystic  dilatations.  The  ending  of  Gartners  duct  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  as  that  known  as  Skene's  tubes.  I 
have  occasionally  found  very  distinct  ones  in  women, 
opening  on  each  side  ef  the  urethra.  The  word,  broad 
ligament  cyst, means  the  same  as  parovarian  cyst, as  both 
arise  from  Wolffian  remnants. 

One  can  distinguish  a  parovarian  cyst  from  other  cysts 
by  its  capacity  of  being  slipped  out  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment or  entirely  enucleated  from  its  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  has  no  pedicle.  The  Wolffian  body  gives  rise  to  the 
ovary  and  it  can  be  seen  growing  from  this  body  on  its 
inner  side  a  few  weeks  after  foetal  life  begins.  It 
appears  as  a  white  spot,  like  a  pea  at  first,  but  one  can 
not  tell  whether  this  generative  gland  will  be  a  testicle 
or  an  ovary  for  ten  weeks  of  (human)  foetal  life. But  it 
begins  to  ovulate  long  before  birth  and  may  form  path- 
ogenic cysts. 

The  ovary  is  very  vascular  and  very  glandular  and  is 
also  reckless  in  its  nourishment  and  growths.  From 
being  highly  vascular  and  glandular  it  is  highly  supplied 
with  numerous  nerves  (ovarian  plexus)  and  hence 
ovarian  pathology  creates  multifarious  symptoms. 

The  Wolffian  body  is  fastened  to  the  diaphragm  by 
a  strong  ligamentous  cord,  which  may  be  called  the 
diaphragmatic  ligament.  The  body  is  also  fastened  to 
the  groin  by  a  process  which  is  surrounded  by  peri- 
toneum, like  the  ferule  on  a  fork  handle.  The  process 
of  tissue  becomes  the  round  ligament  while  the  circular 
process  of  peritoneum  becomes  the  Canal  of  Xuck.  To 
a  gynaecologist  the  round  ligament  is  very  important, 
as  it  is  the  landmark  between  the  uterus  and  the  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

The  sixth  important  organ  arising  from  the  Wolffian 
body  is  the  metanephros  or  third  kidney — the  kidney 
of  adult  life.     In  lower  life  the  kidne}'  is  made    up    o 
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lobules,  and  each  lobule  is  fed  by  an  artery.  In  man, 
dog,  sheep,  pig,  etc.,  the  lobules  coalesce  and  the 
organ  is  fed  by  one  artery,  generally  (75  per  cent).  But 
in  25  per  cent  of  men  the  kidney  has  more  than  one 
renal  artery — a  remnant  of  lower  life.  The  kidney  has 
a  distinct  lobular  kidney  in  adult  life. 

The  Wolffian  body  is,  in  general,  drained  by  one  vein. 
Now  the  ovary  drops  down  into  the  pelvis  in  the  up- 
right position  of  man  and  therefore  it  drags  on  the 
ovarian  vein  which  originally  opened  into  the  renal 
vein  on  bojbh  sides.  But  at  present  the  ovarian  vein 
opens  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  cava,  on  the  left 
side  into  the  renal  vein  at  right  angles.  Now  the  evo- 
lutionary change  I  think  has  occurred  on  the  right  side 
and  the  original  condition  exists  on  the  left  side.  This 
explanation  I  offer  as  my  own,  while  Gegenbaur  ex- 
plains the  matter  by  saying  that  the  left  ovarian  vein  is 
a  remnant  of  the  cardinal  vein.  Considerable  disease 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  venous  return  on  the  left  side. 

The  supra-renal  bodies  lie  in  the  still  unknown  field 
of  physiology.  However,  they  monopolize  an  enormous 
amount  of  sympathetic  nerves. 

conclusions. 

(a)  The  Wolffian  body  and  all  its  derivatives  (kidney, 
ureter,  ovary,  tubes,  uterus,  vagina)  have  a  physiolog- 
ical and  an  anatomical  connection. 

(b)  The  essential  and  important  connection  for  the 
gynaecologist  is  the  nerve  supply,  for  the  disturbance 
of  one  of  these  derivatives  will  disturb  the  other  organs. 

(c)  Injury  to  the  nerves  in  one  organ  will  disturb 
nutrition  and  circulation  in  the  other  by  reflex  action. 

(d)  The  peritoneum  and  the  Wolffian  body  are  physi- 
ologically and  anatomically  connected.  Hence  disturb- 
ance of  one  will  disturb  the  other  bj7  reflex  action. 

(e)  The  main  nerve  supply  to  Wolffian  body  and  its 
derivatives  is  from  the  sympathetic. 

(f)  The  main  pathology  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
disease  and  health  is  by  reflex  action. 

(g)  In  pregnancy  the  irritation  of  the  hypogastric 
plexus  is  reflected  on  to  the  renal  plexus  and  induces 
albumen  in  the  urine.  The  uneasy  aching  in  menstru- 
ating girls  is  due  to  reflex  from  the  hypogastric  on  to 
the  renal  and  lateral  chain  of  the  sympathetic. 

(h)  The  nephritis  and  the  albumen  in  the  urine  after 
vaginal  hysterectomy  is  due  to  wounding  the  hypogastric 
and  ovarion  plexus  and  its  reflected  irritation  onto  the 
renal  plexus.  The  shock  from  the  abdominal  and 
vaginal  section  is  due  to  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
sympathetic  plexuses  and  is  often  manifest  in  kidney 
disturbance. 
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We  have  now,  gentlemen,  to  take  up  for  considera- 
tion this  evening  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  the  order 
and  development  of  the  teeth  and  something  of  caries, 
which  I  desire  to  dispose  of,  before  entering  into  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  mouth. 

The  order  and  eruption  of  the  teeth  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  interest  to  medical  men,  for  the  reason 
that,  at  that  period  of  life,  the  physical  condition  of 
the  child  seems  to  require  more  attention  than  later. 
It  is  a  time  when  it  is  indeed  a  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  nearly  every  child. 

The  question  comes,  why  is  it  that  at  the  time  of  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  the  child  is  so  subject  to  sick- 
ness. You  may  ask  me,  "Is  not  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth  purely  a  physiological  process?"  Yes,  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth  should  be  a  physiological  process,  it 
is  so  intended  by  nature;  but  some  way  at  that  period 
the  child  is  more  prone  to  sickness,  more  prone  to  dis- 
eases of  the  alimentary  canal,  more  prone  to  fevers 
than  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  my  function  in  this 
connection,  to  discuss  the  question  of  fevers,  nor  of 
the  complaints  of  childhood  during  the  period  of  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth;  but  I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen, 
that  judicious  management  of  the  teeth  at  this  time, 
of  the  associated  parts,  of  the  gums  and  mouth,  may 
do  a  great  deal  toward  preventing  ingress  of  disease. 

In  the  first  place,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
physician  to  know  the  time  when  the  teeth  should 
erupt;  and.  having  this  well  fixed  in  mind,  if  he  finds 
irritation  of  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  if  he  finds  an 
excessive  flow  of  saliva,  if  he  finds  a  swelling  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  he  should  pursue  a  course  that 
would  relieve  this  trouble.  Is  this  trouble  caused  by 
pressure  upon  the  mucous  membrane?  No,  it  is  not 
this  alone.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  increase  back- 
ward; for  the  increasing  tooth  not  infrequently  presses 
backward  even  more  than  it  does  upward,  and  pressing 
backward  its  end  oft  comes  in  contact  with  the  nerve 
which  lies  in  the  inferior  dental  canal,  and  thus  excites 
the  disturbance;  in  other  words,  the  end  of  the  root  of 
the  tooth,  when  the  gum  is  especially  resistant  and  will 
not  yield  to  the  upward  pressure,  comes  in  contact  with 
the   nerve   and   excites   the   disturbance.       I   do  not 
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believe,  nor  do  1  think  anyone  who  lias  given  this 
subject  careful  thought  would  say.  that    the   pressure 

upon  the  mucous  membrane  would  excite  such  dis- 
turbances, and  excite  them  so  frequently.  It  is  the 
pressure  the  other  way,  upon  the  nerves  that  supply 
the  teeth  with  their  branches.  If  you  take  a  skull, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  between 
the  ends  of  the  roots  and  the  track  of  the  inferior 
dental  nerve.  If  yon  take  a  skull  which  shows  the 
teeth  in  the  process  of  eruption,  yon  will  see  how  all 
these  teeth  lie  at  the  bottom.  There  is  a  meat  broad 
track,  or  groove,  along  the  jaw  where  these  teeth  lie, 
and  when  from  any  cause  the  teeth  and  the  substance 
above  do  not  yield  to  the  growth  of  -the  teeth  upward, 
an  irritation  is  excited.  It  is  the  general  impression 
that  this  irritation  is  due  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  due  to  the  pressure  upon 
the  nerve  itself. 

Now7,  what  is  the  rational  course  to  pursue  in  a  case 
of  dental  irritation?  Certainly  to  remove  the  pressure 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  division  of  the  gums,  and 
dividing  them  deeply.  Two  objects  are  accomplished 
bj-  this  free  incision.  The  first  one  is  the  removal  of 
the  congested  blood  wall;  and  the  next  is  the  taking 
of  the  pressure  off  the  tooth  below,  and  the  tooth  will 
move  forward.  You  may  see  that  as  soon  as  an  inci- 
sion is  made  over  the  tooth,  there  will  be  a  lifting  up 
of  the  tooth,  and  sometimes  the  tooth  will  seem  to 
grow,  almost  pop,  right  out. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  irritation  which  comes 
from  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth.  Speaking 
of  lancing  the  gums  in  such  cases,  I  can  imagine  some 
of  you  saying:  "We  presume  that  the  teeth  may  not 
come  sometimes;  it  is  possible  that  the  gum  tissue  will 
re-unite  and  form  a  cicatrix,  and  then  what?"  Well, 
now,  it  is  a  theory  that  has  been  held  a  great  many 
years  that  a  cicatrix  will  be  exceedingly  tenacious  and 
will  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  teeth  through  it 
as  readily  as  through  the  normal  tissue.  It  is  now  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  cicatrix  will  yield  tar  more 
readily  than  normal  tissue.  I  have  heard  good  old 
doctors  say  that  if  you  lance  the  gums  once,  and  the 
teeth  should  not  erupt  before  the  wound  healed,  a  scar 
will  form  and  you  will  have  to  lance  the  gums  again. 
Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  that  if  your  lance  is  clean 
and  free  from  septic  material.  It  is  a  source  of  relief 
to  the  child  to  have  this  tension  taken  off  as  much  as 
it  would  be  to  have  an  abscess  lanced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  different  times  at 
which  the  teeth  erupt: 

DECIDUOUS    TEETH. 

Central  incisors 5  to    8  months 

Lateral  incisors 7  to  10  months 


Canines •  •  •  •  '. 1-  to  1<>  months 

First  molar. 14  to  20  months 

Second   molar 20  to  :><)  months 

PERMANENT    TEETH. 

First  molars  and.... J       -  l()    7 

Central  interior  incisors. ) 

Central  superior  incisors 6  to    8  years 

Lateral  incisors 7  to    9  years 

Anterior  bicuspids S  to  1  1  years 

Canines 9  to  12  years 

Posterior  bicuspids .     10  to  12  years 

Second  molars •  •  .     12  to  14  years 

Wisdom  teeth 17  to  25  years 

There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  latitude  given  in  this 
table,  and  jt  is  right  it  should  be  so,  for  sometimes 
the  teeth  of  a  child  do  not  erupt  until  the  12th  or  14th 
month,  but  as  a  rule  you  will  find  them  as  stated  in  the 
table. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  operating  to 
relieve  this  trouble,  is  the  most  favorable  position  in 
which  to  place  the  patient.  If  you  had  a  little  child 
whose  gums  required  lancing,  the  most  desirable  way 
would  be  to  place  the  child  upon  the  mother's  or 
nurse's  right  knee,  and  let  her  hold  it  on  the  knee,  and 
you  take  a  position  either  in  front  or  behind  the  child, 
preferably  in  front;  and  having  the  lancet  well  guarded 
— wrapped  with  some  bandage  material — so  as  to  have 
the  point  only  exposed.  This  little  precaution  may 
save  you  considerable  embarrassment  at  times,  for  a 
jerk  of  the  child's  head  might  cause  a  bothersome 
wound  of  the  mouth.  Then  you  can  hold  the  head 
upon  your  left  arm,  the  fingers  in  the  mouth,  using 
the  lance  with  the  free  right  hand,  and  have  the 
patient  under  absolute  control.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  an  anaesthetic.  The  anatomical  structure 
of  the  teeth  indicates  the  line  of  incision;  e.  g..  for 
an  incisor  tooth  you  would  make  an  incision  deeply 
along  the  line  cut  upon  until  you  felt  the  tooth  with 
the  knife.  In  making  an  incision  for  a  bicuspid  tooth 
you  would  make  an  incision  in  the  shape  of  a  T;  carry 
the  incision  across  the  same  way  you  would  for  an 
incisor,  and  then  across  the  palatal  surface  make 
another  incision,  and  the  tooth  makes  its  appearance 
without  any  further  resistance.  With  a  molar  you 
would  make  a  crucial  incision. 

By  making  this  incision  the  tooth  is  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  gums  without  any  great  amount  of 
resistance. 

As  to  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set.  I  will  say 
that  they  have  the  order  as  given  in  the  table  above. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  it  fully.  The 
process  of  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  set  is  not 
generally  attended   with    systemic    disturbances,  as  is 
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the  case  with  the  temporary  set.  Still  sometimes  we 
have  cases  of  disturbance,  more  local  than  otherwise, 
and  sometimes  general  systemic  disturbance.  This  is 
perhaps  the  case  more  often  with  the  third  molar. 
That  comes  in  in  a  crowded  position,  where  the  maxil- 
lary bone  is  not  large,  and  where  the  teeth  are  quite 
large,  as  when  the  teeth  take  after  the  teeth  of  one 
parent  and  the  maxillary  bone  takes  after  that  of  the 
other  parent;  e.  g. ,  one  parent  may  have  large,  heavy 
teeth  and  maxillary  bones,  while  the  other  may  have  a 
small,  delicate  set  of  teeth  and  maxillary  bones,  the 
teeth  of  the  child  may  take  after  those  of  the  former, 
the  maxillary  bones  after  the  latter,  and  thus  cause  dis- 
turbances in  the  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
These  disturbances  lead  to  the  most  pronounced  dis- 
turbances we  have;  and  in  such  cases  the  judicious 
removal  of  the  teeth  seems  to  be  the  best  way  in  which 
to  end  the  difficulty. 

There  is  one  matter  that  ought  to  be  distinctly  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  the  temporary  set  there  are  20  teeth, 
and  32,  16  on  each  jaw,  when  the  full  complement  of 
teeth  is  present.  Now  at  the  6th  year  of  age,  pursu- 
ant to  the  deciduous  teeth,  come  the  first  permanent 
molars.  They  come  in  the  same  manner  as  the  decid- 
uous set,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  many  parents 
make  the  mistake  in  presuming  they  are  not  perma- 
nent. They  tend  to  decay  early,  and  the  patient  will 
apply  to  some  dentist  or  physician  for  relief;  and  un- 
less the  dentist  or  physician  understands  the  conditions, 
he  will  do  as  requested  by  the  patient,  and  extract  the 
tooth.  The  loss  of  the  first  molar  is  the  most  serious 
one  that  can  be  sustained,  as  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  mastication  of  the  food,  being  set  in 
the  strongest  part  of  the  jaw.  The  upper  molars 
stand  just  opposite  the  malar  process,  and  the  bone  is 
more  dense  at  this  point,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  than  the  other  parts.  Their  loss, 
then  is  the  most  serious  so  far  as  the  grinding  of  food 
is  concerned. 

These  come  in  at  about  the  15th  year  of  age,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  intended  to  remain, 
and  that  they  need  the  attention  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  will  speak  about  next  with 
reference  to  the  diseases  affecting  the  deciduous  teeth. 
They  are  generally  regular  in  positions.  They  are 
prone  to  disease  the  same  as  the  permanent,  and  de- 
caying, they  sbould  be  treated  the  same  as  the  per- 
manent ones. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  eminent  French  dentist 
prepared  a  table  showing  the  relative  frequency  of 
dental  caries,  and  in   his   experiments   he   found   the 


first  permanent  molar  of  the  lower  set  more  frequently 
carious  than  that  of  any  other. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  real  cause  of  dental 
caries  is,  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.     I  presume  I  might  say  the  last  five  years. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  enormous  destruction  of 
tooth  substance? 

Few  people  indeed  escape  from  the  ravages  of  dental 
caries.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
is  absolutely  free  from  caries  of  the  teeth.  One  may 
live  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  even  twenty-five,  and 
think  he  is  free  from  caries  but  there  is  some  decay 
somewhere. 

The  manner  of  the  advance  of  dental  caries  is  al- 
ways from  without  inward.  It  begins  on  the  enamel, 
or  in  that  part  where  gum  tissue  has  been  turned  back 
from  the  tooth,  or  it  may  begin  in  the  dentine.  It 
finds  its  way  into  the  sulci,  pits,  into  the  little  places 
in  the  tooth  that  have  not  been  well  formed  by  nature. 

It  begins  on  the  sides  where  the  teeth  are  in  close 
proximity  and  hence  not  well  cleaned.  It  begins  in 
the  buccal  surface  where  little  pits  are  present. 
Rarely  indeed  do  we  find  it  beginning  on  the  lingual 
side  of  the  molar  teeth.  Now  the  enamel  of  the  teeth 
is  formed  in  such  a  way  that  little  folds  coming  down, 
often  little  fissures  are  made  in  it.  These  become 
most  excellent  receptacles  for  material,  especially  the 
starchy  foods,  and  then  what  occurs?  Now,  if  we 
take  starch  and  add  to  it  the  saliva  which  has  the 
same  formula  as  water,  what  do  we  have?  We  get 
invertin,  sugar,  grape  sugar  or  glucose,  and  then 
what?  Whenever  we  have  a  complex  substance  it 
tends  to  break  up  into  simpler  ones.  It  breaks  up 
into  two  molecules  of  lactic  and  cid,  as  follows: 

CeH100B    +H20      =C6H1206         =2C3HG03 
Starch.         Water.         Grape  sugar.         Lactic  acid. 

This  change  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microbes- 
The  presence  of  microbes  leads  to  the  generation  of 
acids.  This  being  the  case  we  see  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  teeth.  This  process  of  dental  caries, 
was  first  made  plain  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller,  an  Amer- 
ican, now  a  professor  at  Berlin,  and  he  has  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  that  the  destruction  of 
the  teeth  is  due  to  microbic  action. 


A  prominent  druggist  of  this  city  recently  received 
a  letter  from  a  country  pharmacist  asking  him  to  send 
down  some  Amyli  Pulv. ,  saying  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a  prescription  for  Anderson's  dusting  powder;  he 
had  all  the  ingredients  but  the  above,  and  no  one  in 
town  had  it.  The  druggist  in  replying  told  him  to  go 
to  the  nearest  grocery  and  ask  for  starch,  when  it  was 
powdered  he  would  have  Amyli  Pulv. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF    AN    INTERNE   AM) 
HIS  FIRST  OBSTETRICAL  CASE. 

SKENE  ATELES. 

Yesterday  we  were  anxiously  longing  for  the  returns 
announcing-  the  successful  aspirants  for  internships  in 
the  Skeneateles  General  Hospital. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  had  been  received.  To- 
day we  were  holding  consultations  how  to  charm  away 
Acute  Mumm's  Gastritis  with  resultant  cephalalgia. 
Strange  how  intractable  those  conditions  are. 

But  Skeneateles,  you  remember  Skeneateles,  don  t 
you.  and  for  what  it  is  famous,  situate  on  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Skeneateles,  and  the  hospital, 
and  its  being  so  popular? 

Its  popularity  was  not  alone  because  of  its  unusually 
large  clinical  advantages,  nor  because  of  its  position, 
just  back  of  the  railroad  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  commanding  a  grand  view  of  the  lake,  so 
majestic  in  calm  or  storm,  in  summer  or  winter,  and 
the  many  boating,  fishing  and  swimming  advantages; 
nor  was  it  because  of  its  being  situate  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  parts  of  the  city;  nor 
even  because  the  Skeneateles  Young  Ladies'  Institute 
was  situated  just  next  to  the  hospital,  and  whose  lawn 
was  continuous  with  that  of  the  hospital,  though 
there  was  a  short  two-foot-high  hedge  fence,  supposed 
to  represent  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
lawns:  nor  was  it  because  of  the  Leap  Year  parties  or 
the  invitations  from  the  King's  Daughters,  Christian 
Endeavor,  and  other  kindred  societies — no,  not  be- 
cause of  any  one  of  these.  It  was  rather  because  of 
all  of  them  put  together — the  "  Grand  Ensemble," 
coupled  with  ":  The  Internes' Tom  Sawyer's  Club!  Y"ou 
have  heard  of  the  club,  haven't  you,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  conception?     No? 

"Tis  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  if  you  will  have  just  a  little  patience,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  learned  of  the  causes  that  led  Mother 
Necessity  to  give  birth  to  Daughter  Invention. 

Tradition  had  it  that  some  years  ago  Mark  Twain  on 
his  way  to  the  Innocents  Abroad  had  visited  the  hos- 
pital, and  was  much  taken  with  its  beauty  and  romantic 
situation.  Its  hopefuls,  the  internes,  had  certainly 
been  much  taken  with  him,  for  a  happier,  jollier, 
merrier  set  of  attaches  have  never  been  met  with. 
Always  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  joke,  or  ready  to  see  a 
point,  no  matter  how  piquant  or  deliciously  dainty  the 
situation,  or  the  stoiy. 

Yet  there  had  been  one  exception.  I  say  had  been, 
and  this  is  advisedly,  as  all  traces  had  disappeared 
when  I  made  my  appearance  upon  the  scene.  Who 
was  it?  Guess.  The  superintendent?  Of  course, 
the  superintendent:  and  so  the  story  was  handed  down, 


that  the  diploe  connecting  his  inner  and  outer  tables 
had  become  so  densely  sclerosed  that  no  wit,  no  humor, 
no   tale,    whether   a   hundred   or   a   one,  no  mischief 

seemed  to  be  able  to    penetralc     his   cal vari inn .  hoping 

totouchhis  gyri;  neither  request,  pleading,  supplica- 
tion, or  even  prayer,  seemed  to  effect  an  impression — 
all  were  hopelessly  dashed  to  pieces  against  his 
cephalic  eburnification.  Why  this?  One 'explanation 
that  was  given  was,  that  he  was  an  old  batch,  very 
firm  and  set  in  his  ways,  given  to  abnormal  exactnesses, 
never  to  those  things  so  attractive  to  youth  and  the 
unsophisticated  with  a  desire  to  become  "  initiated." 
He  was  never  accused  of  seeing  anybody,  whether  it 
were  a  "she"  or  a  ''jack  pot,"  would  never  go  to  a 
charity  ball  or  the  opera,  theatre,  concert,  not  even  a 
"l  icnic,"  though  once  in  my  time  he  attended  a  straw- 
berry festival  given  by  the  Married  Ladies'  Benevolent 
Society;  just  one  of  those  fellows  absolutely  out  of 
place  in  to-day's  society.  Of  course  this  was  a  very 
deplorable  condition  to  have  the  superintendent  in, 
and  an  investigation  as  to  whether  it  was  mental  or 
physical  was  put  in  motion,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

So  a  committee  waited  upon  one  of  the  consulting 
staff,  a  prominent  neurologist,  with  the  request  that  he 
make  a  careful  investigation  and  suggest  a  remedy.  As 
yet  the  committee  had  not  made  a  report — it  was  still 
in  obeyance,  as  part  of  the  committee  were  about  to 
leave,  their  terms  having  expired.  I  felt  sorry  about 
this  as  our  outgoing  friends  had  told  us  of  a  peculiar 
calm  which  was  always  indicative  of  an  approaching 
storm.  Since  this  was  of  much  interest  to  the  incom- 
ing internes,  I  asked  him  for  the  particulars,  as  it 
might  be  of  service  to  us,  that  we  could  prepare  for 
such  eruptions. 

You  see  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  directors, 
and  shortly  after  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  made  a 
few  inquiries  much  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  as  it 
was  thought  that  "it"  hadn't  got  out.  But  how  had  the 
board  caught  on.  Certainly  somebody  had  been  over- 
zealous.  As  a  whole  the  board  was  just  proper,  except 
the  President — well,  he  couldn't  help  being  unkind. 
As  Bob  and  Harry  were  going  to  leave  they  didn't  care. 
Yet  we  did,  and  hoped  that  none  of  the  sweet  preroga- 
tives, that  had  heretofore  existed,  were  to  be  curtailed. 

It  happened  this  way.  Most  of  the  Institute  were 
young  misses,  bright,  fair,  given  to  romance,  and 
yet  in  their  teens.  The  internes  were  all  young,  un- 
married, and,  though  fancy  free,  yet  sensitive,  very, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  Harry,  who  was  dated  and 
due  the  following  spring,  though  he  had  been  plead 
with  and  prayed  over,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  You  see 
he  had  been  reading  about  ''Paul  and  Virginia"  and 
their    "Agitated    Ever"    and     "Always    Constant;" 
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yet  even  lie  could  diagnose  wavy  chestnut  hair  and 
sparkling  eyes,  though  they  were  across  the  lawn  and 
purposely  so  placed  as  to  be  within  appreciable  dis- 
tance. 

Physically  they  were  a  splendid  looking  set  of  fel- 
lows, with  sufficient  dash  and  brilliancy,  coupled  with 
their  title,  Doctor,  to  make  them  quite  attractive  in 
the  misses',  though,  unfortunately,  not  in  the  Mrs. 
Principal's  eyes. 

Of  course  we  didn't  care  for  that,  as  the  more  oppo- 
sition she  presented,  the  easier  to  preserve  any  tender- 
nesses that  might  be  developed  between  the  hospital 
and  the  institute.  This  the  principal  knew,  and  so 
made  a  request  of  the  gentlemen  to  not  venture  over 
on  the  institute's  lawn,  to  play  lawn  tennis,  croquet, 
or  hold  conversations  either  oral  or  oracular  over  the 
hedge  fence,  and  not  to  meet  them  as  they  were  taking 
their  constitutionals.     Why?     I  don't  know,  do  you? 

As  it  did  seem  to  worry  the  principal  so  much,  a 
promise  was  given  that  they  would  try  to  do  as 
requested.  But  the  girls  objected  to  this  disposal  of 
their  preserves,  and  plead  so  hard  that  the  boys  entered 
into  other  arrangements. 

Who  was  to  furnish  them  with  gum  and  bon- 
bons, they  cried,  or  who  hold  their  hands  to 
remove  the  many  diminutive  slivers  that  would  run 
into  their  dainty  little  fingers,  or  who  was  to  remove 
the  specks  of  dust  that  would  get  into  their  eyes,  who 
introduce  the  toothache  drops  to  soothe  an  aching 
tooth,  and  who  remedy  their  chapped  lips?     Who? 

And  who  was  to  furnish  the  boys  with  neckties, 
fancy  stitched  cuff  boxes  and  collar  boxes,  who  cover 
their  cologne  bottles  and  other  what-nots,  who  drop 
sweet-scented  epistles  ever  welcome  and  always  so  full 
of  sunshine?     Who? 

And  so  it  was  decided  by  the  institute  to  carry  out 
the  letter,  but  as  concerns  the  spirit — why,  let  that  to 
their  own  spirit,  and  so  it  remained  until  the  event  of 
a  few  weeks  ago  happened,  or  better,  "turned  up'' — that 
seemed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  present  murmur- 
ings. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  The  principal,  we 
had  been  told,  was  out  making  a  call.  The  girls  were 
playing  lawn  tennis.  There  not  being  much  to  do,  the 
boys  at  first  watched  them  from  the  window,  but  after 
awhile  Bob  went  down  on  our  lawn,  walking  up  to  the 
fence,  the  better  to  look  on.  Now  they  stopped  lawn 
tennis  and  commenced  playing  bean  bag.  They,  and 
a  particular  one  of  the  they  especially,  had  noticed 
Bob,  and  he  the  particular  they.  Suddenly  the  bag 
flew  over  the  fence  towards  Bob.  Did  he  catch  on! 
Well  it  seemed  so,  for  when  he  found  the  bag,  instead 


of  reaching  it  over  to  the  miss  waiting  for  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  he  simply  straddled  the  fence, 
and  walking  up  to  the  bevy  of  charming  misses, 
handed  it  to  the  particular  "they"  with  one  of  those 
captivating  smiles  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  so 
irresistable. 

Whether  he  received  an  invitation  to  play  was  not 
apparent,  but  remain  and  play  he  did.  This  was  more 
than  Dick  could  stand,  so  over  he  went  also. 

It  was  to  be  presumed  there  must  have  been  a  pre- 
disposing  cause    in    his    case,   too.     Then    they  com 
menced  "Drop   the   Handkerchief.''     Have  you  ever 
played  it?  • 

They  were  having  just  a  glorious  time  when  a  some- 
thing happened — better,  "turned  up. " 

Bob  had  dropped  the  handkerchief.  In  doing  so  he 
dropped  it,  unintentionally  of  course,  with  such  force 
that  it  got  caught  in  a  rose  bush  just  beyond  the  girl. 
Now  Bob  was  a  splendid  sprinter,  and  you  would  have 
believed  it  had  you  seen  him  scurry  around  that  ring. 
But  the  miss  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in  releasing 
the  'kerchief,  and  had  just  started  away  when  Bob 
came  around,  and  seeing  his  chance  started  to  collect 
his  forfeit.  But  coming  around  as  fast  as  he  did.  he 
had  gathered  so  great  a  momentum  that  as  he  seized 
the  prize  he  tried  to  stop  himself,  but  couldn't,  and 
over  he  went  into  the  rose  bush,  carrying  the  prize 
with  him.  Wei],  for  a  moment  or  two,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  of  Bob  and  the  young  lady  but  flying  arms, 
coat  tails,  boots,  etc.,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  et 
caetera. 

Time  was  called,  until  they,  and  he  wouldn't  let  us 
assist  him,  had  extricated  themselves  from  their  rather 
mixed  but  rosy  confusion.  Rare  sport  wasn't  it?  He 
was  very  careful  about  it,  and  so  took  longer  than  we 
thought  for.  Even  then  it  would  have  been  all  right 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  upon  the  lawn  of, 
horrors!  the  principal,  just  as  they  both  were  getting 
upon  their  knees,  braced  in  each  other,  preparatory  to 
the  next  step,  that  of  assisting  each  other  upon  their 
feet.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  caught  in  the  act,  and  no 
amount  of  explanation  on  Bob's  part  could  help  in 
smoothing  matters  any. 

She  coldly  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  when 
he  had  finished  requested  of  him  the  privilege  of  ask- 
ing how  his  patients  were  getting  on.  Oh,  that  didn't 
stun  Bob  any,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  her 
very  cordially  for  the  kind  interest  she  manifested  in 
his  patients,  and  extended  her  a  warm  invitation  that 
if  she  came  round  on  the  morrow  he  would  be  pleased 
to  make  the  rounds  with  her. 

This  seems  to  have  caused  the  institute  to  smile. 
Well,  it   seems   she   misunderstood  hi,  or,  possibly, m 
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misconstrued  the  terms,  for  with  her  next   breath  she 

invited  the  young  ladies  to  enter    the    house    at    once, 
and  Bob  and  Dick  to  promenade  instanter. 

Now,  there  .was  no  harm  in  the  affair,  was  there? 
A  fellow  can't  always  prevent  accidents,  can  he? 

For  the  next  day  or  two  all  was  excitement  as  to  the 
consequences,  when  word  was  received  that  the  girls 
could  not  loiter  or  go  on  the  lawn  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  to  fix  the  superintendent  as  he  had  been 
invited  to  meet  the  principal,  and  that  she  intended 
the  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

And  so  it  did,  but  as  the  majority  of  the  directors 
were  yet  in  those  years  to  appreciate  a  little  lark,  noth- 
ing came  of  it  except  the  request  of  the  President  to 
avoid  such  scenes,  if  possible,  in  the  future.  Even 
he,  you  see,  knew  how  to  provide  a  loop-hole. 

To  fix  the  Superintendent  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter.  So  the  question  arose  what  to  do  about  him. 
Out  of  this  agitation  grew  the  combination  known  as 
'"The  Internes' Tom  Sawyer's  Club,"  to  combine  for 
mutual  protection  and  advantages  in  all  matters,  both 
medical  and  social,  during  the  normal  period  of  our 
terms,  swearing  by  all  that  was  holy  and  the  institute, 
to  keep  such  rules  and  foster  such  means  as  were 
found  convenient  to  further  and  gain  these  ends. 

And  so  the  first  question  for  the  club  to  discuss  and 
settle  was,  what  to  do  with  the  Superintendent?  He 
must  be  won  over.  How  make  him  more  sympathetic? 
How  teach  him  to  see  and  yet  be  blind,  to  hear  and 
yet  be  deaf,  as  becomes  every  medical  gentleman  ! 
How? 

Jack  said    trephine    him,  perhaps    there  is  a  tumor 
pressing  upon  the  mind!     "No,"  breaks  in  Tom,  "I've 
got  it!     I  move   that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  Superintendent,  and    either   translate 
him  through  hypnotization,  or  lay  him  out." 
''Second  that  motion,"  yelled  Dick. 
"Carried,"  declared  the  chairman. 
You  see  Tom  had  been  reading  about  hypnotism  and 
the  controversy  between  the  Paris  school  as  headed  by 
Charcot,  and   the    Nancy  school   as  led  by  Bernheim. 
Charcot  believes  that  hypnotism  is  caused  by  mesmer- 
ism or  magnetism.     Bernheim  asserts  that  hyponotism 
is   caused   by  suggestion.     At   the   present   time  the 
Nancy  school  is  on  top. 

To  see  Charcot  hypnotize,  understanding  him  well 
enough,  (as  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  Parisians,  they 
talk  so  rapidly)  to  follow  and  observe  his  remarkable 
results,  one  cannot  but  help  conclude  that  suggestion 
alone  is  not  the  prime  and  only  factor  in  causing  that 
athological  state  of  the  mind  termed   hypnotism,  but 


another,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  the  primarj 
factor,  namely,  that  power  of  the  one  mind  over  the 
other,  giving  the  first  control  <»1  the  second,  making  it 

(second  mind)  subservient  to  the  first ;  that  force  or 
influence  long  already  known,  and  spoken  of  as  mes- 
merism, what  Charcot  terms  magnetism. 

To  suggest  is  simple.  To  have  another  mind  accepl 
that  suggestion,  follow  it  and  apparently  without  delib- 
eration, without  hesitation,  without  thought  as  to  con- 
sequences, carry  out  that  suggestion  in  its  fullest 
sense,  and  in  its  most  complete  spirit,  this,  and  I  think 
that  this  we  will  all  admit,  is  quite  another  matter. 

For  this  to  take  place  the  first  mind  must  be  able  to 
influence,  overcome,  fully  sway  and  master  the  second 
mind,  so  that  the  second  becomes  but  a  part  of  the 
first;  as  it  were  for  the  time,  an  adjunct,  losing  its 
own  voluntary,  involuntary  identity — becoming  an  in- 
voluntary voluntary,  acting  in  perfect  accord  with  any 
impulse  of  the  first  mind.  This  accomplished,  then. 
and  then  only,  it  appears  to  me  has  the  way  been  pre- 
pared for  suggestion,  or  any  other  expression  of  the 
controling  first  mind. 

If  you  will  visit  the  Hopital  Salpetrierc  and  pass  on 
to  Charcot's  clinic,  then  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  him  hypnotize.  In  his  office  just  off  his 
great  "clinique"  he  is  seated.  Opposite  him  a  young 
'  woman.  True  she  is  hysterical.  He  fixes  his  cold, 
grey,  glittering  eyes  full  upon  her.  He  asks  a  few 
questions,  already  you  notice  a  quivering  of  the  lids, 
indicative  of  her  mental  agitation.  Now,  taking  up  a 
small  bright  silver  globe,  he  directs  her  to  look  at  it 
steadily  and  suggests  sleep.  You  watch  them  both. 
His  eyes  are  firmly  fixed  upon  hers,  and  from  them  as 
you  watch  you  seem  to  see  and  feel  an  influence  go  out 
of  his  eyes  and  enter  hers;  the  room  is  quiet,  you 
could  hear  a  pin  drop;  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
bright  silver,  already  they  commence  to  droop;  now  he 
approaches  her  and  whispers — to  sleep — to  sleep 
gradually;  little  by  little  the  quivering  lids  droop  more 
and  more,  and  soon,  scarcely  three  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  seance,  she  has  passed  into  the 
hypnotic  state. 

Le  Professeur  now  bends  over  and  suggests  by  whis- 
pering into  the  ear  that  one  side  of  her  body  be  with- 
out sensibility.  Good;  let  us  see  if  it  be  true.  The 
assistant  brings  ice,  passes  it  up  and  down  the  one 
side;  she  feels  nothing,  remains  without  expression! 
Now  he  tries  the  other  side;  she  shrinks,  as  often  ' 
we  have  seen  a  sleeper  do  who  has  been  disturbed  bj- 
any  uncomfortable  instrument. 

Simulation,  says  Mr.  le  Sceptique.  Wait,  watch. 
Next  the  assistant  brings  a  heated  poker;  he  tries  its 
heat  and  touches  it  with  his  spittle;  it  steams.     Now 
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he  applies  the  poker  to  her  skin  in  several  places;  on 
the  one  side  she  remains  immobile,  without  expres- 
sion— on  the  other  side  she-  winces  and  withdraws. 
Again  Mr.  le  Sceptique  questions.  The  poker  is  car- 
ried away.  -  Now  a  long  steel  bodkin,  like  a  lady's  hat 
pin,  is  brought.  Charcot  seizes  the  skin  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  one  wrist  and  runs  the  bodkin  through  and 
through,  and  again  notice  without  wincing  following, 
even  without  a  reflex.  No  simulation  there,  Mr.  le 
Sceptique.  A  bandage  is  passed  around  to  prevent 
haemorrhage.  Now  he  tries  the  other.  Here,  as  he 
seizes  the  skin,  there  is  a  slight  motion  of  retraction, 
and  as  he  brings  the  sharp  point  to  bear  to  pierce  the 
skin  she  quickly  withdraws  the  wrist.  Yet  all  this 
time  in  an  apparently  sleeping,  semi-conscious  state. 

A  young  widow  is  brought  in  troubled  with  Hysteri- 
cal Aphonia,  complete.  She  is  hypnotized;  suggestion 
is  made  that  when  she  awakes  she  will  be  able  to 
speak.  She  is  asked  if  she  understands,  and  replies 
with  a  nod  of  the  head  that  she  does.  She  is  then 
told  to  awake,  but  remember  that  she  will  be  able  to 
talk.  She  awakes,  and  to  test  her  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can boys — no,  not  I — is  introduced  to  her.  Talk? 
Oh,  Bob! —     And  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing  !  ! 

You  see  Tom  was  brimful  of  hypnotism,  his  cup 
was  running  over,  surely  goodness  and  mercy  would 
follow  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  could  he,  for  silver 
and  gold  had  he  none,  give  unto  the  world  and  the 
club  especially,  such  as  he  had  and  with  results  bene- 
ficial. He  promised  to  try,  and  so  the  committee, 
with  Tom  as  Chief  Hypnotiseur  and  Magnetiseur,  was 
given  two  weeks  to  either  translate  the  Superintendent 
through  Tom's  hypnotic  efforts,  or  they  were  to  lay  him 
out. 

But  the  committee  reserved  the  right,  should 
laying  him  out  be  necessary,  to  be  permitted  to  call  on 
the  Judge  to  conduct  those  services.  You  remember 
the  Judge,  don't  you?  He  knows  how  to  layout  a 
Superintendent  to  the  Queen's  taste.  And  so  they 
went  at  it;  but  Tom  requested  another  week's  time,  as 
he  wanted  to  try  his  hypnotic  powers  on  part  of  the 
institute,  for  practice,  and  so  as  to  make  sure  work  cf 
it  when  it  came  the  Superintendent's  turn. 

In  a  few  days  Tom  announced  that  he  had  been 
successful  and  was  ready  to  go  ahead.  Being  asked 
who  he  had  hypnotized  or  what  he  had  suggested,  he 
would  not  tell;  but  as  we  received  an  invitation  some 
two  years  after  to  Tom's  ''offering  up,"  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  his  success  dated  from  this  event. 

To  m&ke  a  long  story  short,  suffice  it  to  say  they 
hypnotized  the  Superintendent,  suggesting  during  the 
hypnotic  state  that  he  act  in  sympathy  with  all  the 
desires  and  wishes  of   the  club,  make   application  for 


membership,  and  if  granted,   observe  and  cherish  the 
same  until  death  or  the  law  doth  them  divorce. 

How  did  they  accomplish  it?  No,  it  is  too  long  a 
story;  some  other  time.  It  was  quite  a  disappoint- 
ment to  Judge;  he  had  been  written  to  and  had  placed 
himself  in  training,  prognosticating  that  five  rounds 
were  all  that  would  be  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  laying  out. 

But  has  not  the  Superintendent  come  from  under 
the  influence  of  the  suggestion?  asked  I  of  our  out- 
going colleague.  Oh,  no,  replied  he,  the  Superin- 
tendent was  made  a  member  in  a  regularly  organized 
lodge  of  the  club,  and  is  now  as  enthusiastic  in  his 
work  as  any;  at  heart  he  is  rather  a  good  fellow.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  have  promised  him  all  the  assist- 
ance possible  with  the  principal;  quite  utilitarian,  you 
see;  that  gives  us  all  the  more  leeway  with  the  prin- 
cesses. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  our  friend  relate  all 
this,  as  I  was  just  settling  down  to  an  18  months 
sojourn,  and  still  possessing  a  fair  amount  of  youth; 
though  not  handsome,  still  I  thought  I  stood  a  fair 
chance  with  the  institute. 

Oct.  1st  had  come  and  gone,  the  good-byes  had  been 
said,  the  boys  had  passed  along  that  same  path  so 
many  before  them  had  trod;  some  to  very  successful 
and  honorable  professional  careers;  some  revert  to 
other  walks  in  life,  more  congenial  perhaps;  some 
already  having  joined  that  silent  but  great  majority. 
Alas!  'tis  but  a  few  fleeting  hours  and  then  we,  too, 
must  pass  that  way.  So  let  our  dreams  be  as  full  as 
our  measures  will  permit. 

We  now  were,  Tom  and  Dick  seniors,  Jack  and 
and  myself  juniors.  We  had  soon  settled  down  to 
hospital  life.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Tom,  who 
was  Acting  Master  of  Forms  and  Ceremonies,  we  had 
paid  our  respects  to  the  nurses,  ingratiating  ourselves 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  Grand  Worshipful  Mis- 
tress, made  love  to  the  Matron,  tipped  the  Head  Cook, 
and  made  ourselves  solid  with  everybody  in  general, 
and  had  confidence  in  the  Superintendent. 
[to  be  continued.] 


Tlie  Minnesota  State  Law. 

<  The  laws  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
various  states  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  medi- 
cal student  who  is  nearing  the  completion  of  his  course. 
The  Minnesota  law  enacted  in  1887  probably  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  stringent  of  any  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  3  of  said  law  is  as  follows:  All  persons  here- 
after commencing  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
in  any  of  its  branches  in  this  state  shall  apply  to  said 
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board  (State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  consisting 
of  nine  practicing  physicians)  for  a  license  to  do  so, 
and  such  applicant , at  the  time  and  place  designated  by 
said  hoard,  or  at  theregular  meeting  of  said  board  shall 
submit  to  an  examination  in  the  following  branches,  to 
wit:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Histology, 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Preventive  .Medicine, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem. Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, and  such  other  branches  as  the  board  may 
deem  advisable,  and  present  evidence  of  having  at- 
tended three  (3)  courses  of  lectures  of  at  least  six 
months  each;  said  board  shall  cause  such  examination 
to  be  both  scientific  and  practical,  but  of  sufficient 
severity  to  test  the  candidates  fitness  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

The  examinations  are  held  four  times  yearly  begin- 
ning on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  April,  July  and 
October  and  lasting  two  and  a  half  days.  As  stated 
in  section  three,  all  applicants  must  present  evidence 
of  having  attended  three  full  courses  of  six  months 
each.  It  is  not  that  they  have  had  eighteen  months 
schooling  altogether,  or  even  more,  as  for  instance,  two 
terms  of  six  months  each  and  two  of  five  months  each, 
but  they  must  have  certificates  for  three  terms  of  full 
six  months  each  to  a  day;  terms  of  five  months  and 
hospital  experiences  not  counting  at  all.  The  clause, 
three  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each"  applies  only 
to  those  who  have  been  graduated  after   July  1,  1887. 

No  diploma  is  necessary  so  that  non  graduates  are 
often  licensed  to  practice  as  was  the  case  last  spring 
when  fifteen  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  re- 
ceived licenses. 

Applicants  who  are  recent  graduates,  that  is,  who 
have  been  graduated  since  1887,  are  required  to  receive 
a  minimum  marking  of  not  less  than  sixty-five  per 
cent  in  (1)  Practice  of  Medicine,  (2)  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, (3)  Materia  Medica,  (4)  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children;  and  of  not  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  in  (1)  Anatomy,  (2)  Chemistry,  (3)  Physiology, 
(4)  Pathology,  Histology  and  Preventive  Medicine,  (5) 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  (6)  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  examinations  are  written,  two  hours  being  al- 
lowed for  each  paper  and  applicants  falling  below  grade 
slightly  in  one  or  two  papers  are  allowed  an  oral  exam- 
ination, but  no  one  may  receive  a  license  whose  aver- 
age falls  below  sixty-five  per  cent. 

The  appended  list  of  questions  will  satisfy  all  Rush 
students  that  men  capable  of  passing  the    final    exam- 


inations at  Hush  need  not  fear  the  examination  befon 
the  Minnesota   Slate  Board. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  State  the  difference  between  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. 

2.  Grive  examples  of  organic  nitrogenized  foods. 

3.  What  is  the  normal  ratio  of  tin;  pulse  and  respi- 
ration? 

4.  Explain  the  terms  "tidal  air,"  "residual  air  and 
"vital  capacity." 

5.  What  forces  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  circula- 
tion in  the  veins? 

6.  Give  boundaries  of  the  heart  on  anterior  chest 
wall  and  location  where  each  valve  sound  is  plainest 
to  be  heard. 

7.  At  what  period  in  infant  life  is  it  not  permissible 
to  give  starchy  food?     Why? 

8.  Explain  the  mechanism  of  respiration.  How  due- 
it  differ  in  the  sexes? 

9.  What  organs  of  the  body  are  engaged  in  the  di- 
gestion and  absorption  of  food?  Describe  the  functions 
of  each. 

10.  What  is  the  normal  quantity  of  urine  excreted 
in  24  hours?  Grive  reaction  and  specific  gravity.  Name 
the  usual  tests  for  sugar  and  albumen. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  Grive  the  principal  preparations  of  cinchona,  with 
doses  and  incompatibles. 

2.  Same  of  argentum. 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  stimulating  expec- 
torant, with  examples  and  mode  of  action. 

•4.  Grive  doses  of  following:  apomorphia,  tinct.  acon- 
ite root,  compound  spts.  of  ether,  tinct.  asafoetida, 
fluid  ext.  ergot  fluid  ext.  digitalis. 

5.  What  is  an  aphrodisiac,  with  example  and  dose? 

6.  Grive  example  of  two  cardiac  sedatives  with  dose 
of  each. 

7.  What  is  an  emmenagogue,  with  two  examples? 

8.  Grive  dose  of  pilocarpine,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
antiebrin,    phenacetine,    aromatic    spts.   of   ammonia. 

9.  How  does  a  styptic  differ  from-  a  haemostatic,  with 
examples  of  each? 

10.  Write  a  prescription  for  gout  with  therapeutic- 
reasons  for  same. 

SURGERY. 

1.  Define  septicaemia.  Grive  prophylaxis  and  treat- 
ment. 

2.  Define  (,a)  Pott's  fracture,  (b)  Colles'  fracture  (c) 
epulis. 

3.  Give  various  degrees  of  burns  and  treatment  of 
each. 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms  and^treatment  of  strangu- 
lated inguinal  hernia. 
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5.  Describe  varieties  and  treatment  of  haemorrhoids. 

6.  What  are  the  signs  and  localities  of  weeping 
sinews  (ganglion)?     Give  treatment. 

7.  Describe  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  (a) 
primary,  (b)  secondary. 

8.  Describe  the  operation  for  tracheotomy. 

9.  Describe  the  operating  for  trephining.  Wlmt  re- 
gions to  be  avoided? 

10.  State  in  detail  how  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the 
hip  upwards  and  backwards  with  reasons  for  maneu- 
vres. 

Three  members  of  the  class  of  '91  took  the  April 
examination  and  all  passed  while  two  more  passed  the 
July  examination. 

Any  student  wishing  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  law 
may  do  so  by  writing  to  Dr.  Thomas  McDavitt,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  will  also  furnish  any  further  infor- 
mation asked  for.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  law  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  laws  of  many  other 
states — for  instance  our  own,  which,  though  its  Board 
of  Health  allows  men  to  practice  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  judged  incompetent  by  the 
various  medical  colleges  of  Chicago.  As  it  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  part  of  its  object  remains  un- 
accomplished. There  are  yet  in  the  state  many  prac- 
titioners with  little  empirical  knowledge  and  less 
college  training  who  have  the  same  advantages  among 
the  people  that  recent  graduates  have  and  who  have 
had  to  do  nothing  but  register  because  they  were  on 
hand  when  the  law  was  passed  and  provision  was  made 
for  their  case.  These  can  not  live  always,  however, 
and  time  only  will  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  the  law  in 
that  particular.  Quacks  and  charlatan  still  nourish 
and  advertisements  for  cure  of  cancer  without  the 
knife  and  specifics  for  loss  of  manhood  and  various 
other  ills  abound  in  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Twin 
Cities,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a 
law  of  ethics  although  in  time  it  may  make  less  bogus 
physicians. 

As  a  natural  consequence  year  after  year  Minnesota 
will  offer  a  more  favorable  field  for  the  new-fledged 
physician.  He  must  be  of  good  brain  power  and  of 
sufficient  college  training  to  gain  admittance.  Well- 
trained  physicians  have  gone  before  him  with  whom  he 
can  affiliate  and  be  on  an  equality;  men  of  inferior 
capabilities  are  either  scared  away  or  barred  out,  and 
finally  the  adoption  of  a  similar  law  in  the  majority  of 
the  states  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  various  medi- 
cal colleges  and  thereby  make  unjustifiable  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  Rush  students,  who  said  that  he  "didn't 
care  to  be  called  doctor,  it  was  getting  so  common  now- 
adays." L.  C.  Weeks,  M.  D. 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 


The  Students'  Ball. 

The  first  Chicago  medical  students'  ball  is  an  event 
of  the  past  and  those  students  who  did  not  attend  have 
missed  one  of  the  few  really  pleasant  evening  enter- 
tainments that  occur  in  a  medical  student's  life.  It 
was  only  a  conjecture  at  first  that  the  students  of  the 
different  medical  colleges  could  have  a  ball.  First  of 
all  was  the  difficulty  that  the  students,  being  strangers 
in  the  city,  would  have  to  secure  partners  and  they 
could  not  be  interested  in  the  project.  The  students 
of  the  different  colleges  took  hold  of  the  matter  with 
energy  and  the  number  of  pretty  young  ladies  who  at- 
tended the  ball  has  forever  dispelled  the  first  idea.  As 
far  as  the  young  ladies  are  concerned  the  students  can 
have  a  ball  every  week. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  an  account  of  the 
many  pretty  costumes,  but  we  can  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  a  few.  Miss  Maggie  Kevin  wore  a  white 
albatross  trimmed  tastefully  in  deep  lace;  she  wore 
golden  slippers  and  danced  like  a  fairy.  Miss  Maud 
Philipps  wore  a  tan,  beautifully  trimmed  in  brown 
velvet  and  ribbon,  her  hair  was  tastily  dressed  with 
blue  ribbon.  Misses  Alice  and  Nellie  Cary  were  possi- 
bly the  cleverest  dancers  on  the  floor.  The  former 
wore  cream  silk  trimmed  in  lace,  the  latter  a  beautiful 
suit  of  black  satin  with  brocaded  sleeves  and  trim- 
ming. Miss  Emma  Blizzard  wore  a  red  cashmere 
trimmed  in  cream  lace,  natural  flowers.  She  danced 
nicely  and  could  have  filled  each  number  half  a  dozen 
times.  The  young  ladies  however  danced  far  better 
than  the  students,  and  when  the  college  orchestra  be- 
gan they  were  ready  to  dance. 

G.  I.  Meacham  led  the  Grand  March  which  opened 
the  ball  in  earnest  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  the  re- 
ception committee  had  its  hands  full  helping  each  one 
to  fill  his  program,  but  finally  that  was  completed  and 
schottische  followed  waltz,  and  berlin  followed  schot- 
tische  until  a  small  slice  had  been  clipped  off  of  the 
Sabbath.  Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  and 
the  first  students'  ball  was  a  success. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  had  secured  several 
prizes  and  awarded  them  as  follows: 

For  best  waltzer,  Dr.  Wilson,  a  silk  umbrella  given 
by  Woolf ,  the  clothier. 

For  most  graceful  carriage,  Dr.  Adis,  Senn's  Sur- 
gery, given  by  Brabrook,  druggist. 

For  handsomest  lady,  Miss  Kevin,  $5.00  worth  of 
photos  by  Place. 

For  best  dancer,  Dr.  Woodbury,  an  order  of  $5.00 
from  Cohn,  the  tailor.  ■ 

For  poorest  dancer,  Dr.  Means,  box  of  cigars, 
For  best  dancer  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Hems,  box  of  cigars. 
For  best  dancer  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Wright,  box  of  cigars. 
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For  work  done.  Drs.  Hayes  and  Roland,  two  sur- 
gical cases. 

Several  of  these  awards  were  surprises  to  many,  but 
it  is  never  possible  to  please  all. 

Dancer. 
REFORMS. 

ARTICLE   III. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  an  angel  visited  this 
earth.  The  exact  gender  of  angels  is  still  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  this  one  was  a  boy  angel.  It  was 
part  of  his  work  to  investigate  the  ways  of  the 
world,  sift  the  interesting  from  the  dull  facts  which 
he  ascertained,  keep  himself  respectable,  as  all 
angels  should  do,  then  go  back  and  report.  To  do 
this  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible,  he  began  at 
the  bottom,  as  an  infant  with  a  bad  case  of  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  passed  along  the  boyish  round  of 
public  school  and  measles,  all  without  much  dirt 
being  rubbed  into  his  nature.  At  last  he  went  to 
College,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  to  maintain  his 
angelic  character  he  must  maintain  his  "  respecta- 
bility." Hitherto  social  ethics  had  not  troubled  his 
celestial  brain, — vulgar  fractions  had  been  a  moie 
realistic  entity.  But  at  College  he  began  to  think, 
and  stopped  being  a  mere  humo-angelic  machine. 
There  is  something  about  a  College  that  does  usually 
make  a  mind  work.  He,  as  all  angels  do,  acciden- 
tally tumbled  into  the  "  fast  set."  But  this  did  not 
affect  him  at  all.  He  heard  them  called  "fast," 
and  soon  came  to  be  considered  just  a  little  wild 
himself,  but  then  they  were  all  "respectable."  Best 
of  all,  from  being  fast  he  learned  so  much  more  than 
an  ordinary  angel  could ;  he  held  the  "  open  sesame" 
to  "society" — which  may  mean  "the  400"  or  the 
40,000,000,  and  may  mean  a  church  sociable  or  a 
can-can.  At  first  he  was  puzzled  to  see  how  much 
laxity  boy  angels  were  permitted,  and  with  what 
rigid  severity  and  blind  ignorance  girl  angels  were 
governed.  But  to  maintain  the  "respectability"  of 
the  latter,  and  to  make  them  fit  associates  for  the 
masculine  angels — who,  it  is  presumed,  are  much 
more  "respectable"  by  nature,  since  no  such  Dra- 
conian system  is  needed  with  them — he  accepted 
the  code.  To  be  brief,  he  lived  and,  not  died — was 
changed — a  "respectable"  angel.  The  legend  does 
not  pry  into  the  heavenly  economies,  so  we  cannot 
say  whether,  on  the  recital  of  his  knowledge,  all  the 
boy  angels  began  to  clamor  to  go  to  earth,  and  all 
the  girl  angels  to  shudder  and  dread  such  a  transla- 
tion, until  they  became  morbid  and  dyspeptic,  or 
not.  But  if  that  respectable  little  angel  went  back 
and  reported,  or  was  allowed  to  report  instead  of 
being  fired  out  to  be  disinfected  by  the  heat  method, 
no  doubt  just  such  a  result  obtained. 

"Respectability,"  as  we  take  it,  is  the  most  abom. 
inable  word  in  our  language,  and  you  are  the  one  who 
has  made  it  so.  It  is  the  most  double-faced,  lying, 
hypocritical  thing  in  the  dictionary.  It  may  mean 
morality,    of  the  highest,  purest   kind.       The    kind 


that  makes  a  world  to-day  love  Lucrece,  or  it  may 
mean  villainy  truly  Plutonian  in  its  shade;  it  may  be 
poverty  and  chastity,  or  riches  and  vice.  It  is 
something,  which,  if  tainted  by  one  portion  of  the 
family,  brings  disgrace;  it  is  also  the  something, 
which,  if  soiled  and  altogether  ruined  by  the  other 
portion  of  the  same  family,  is  only  a  trace  of  "boyish 
spirits,"  of  sowing  of  wild  oats.  Too  long  has  our 
civilization  been  disgraced  in  this  coward])-  way  by 
the  lords  of  creation,  for  the  lords,  not  the  ladies, 
make  our  social  laws,  and  un-make  them.  Let  the 
other  party  enact  one,  and  if  it  meetsjw/r  approval 
it  will  stand;  but  frown  on  it,  however,  and  it 
becomes  unpopular  with  its  orginators  themselves, 
and  speedily  falls. 

How  is  it  that  you,  who  assert  your  gallantry  and 
chivalry  so  loudly,  can  be  such  rank  cowards  at 
heart?  In  this  country  of  vaunted  liberty  and 
equality,  there  is  no  rigid  law  for  the  German  ele- 
ment which  is  not  just  as  binding  on  the  Irish 
faction;  there  are  not  feasts  and  holidays  for  the 
Italians,  and  balls  and  chains  for  the  English  or 
French.  But  there  is  one  law  for  those  who  are 
tender,  those  who,  by  custom  and  every  instinct  of 
manhood,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  shielded  and  loved, 
and  this  law  is  as  hard  as  Bastilian  walls,  implacable 
as  death  itself;  while  for  the  "sterner  sex,"  there  is 
practically  an  abolition  of  law;  and  all  is  still  respect- 
able. It  is  needless  to  point  a  moral.  You  are 
going  out  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  to  practice 
medicine.  But  few  will  disregard  what  is  known  as 
our  Code  of  Ethics.  You  will  nearly  all  be  among 
the  leaders  in  the  places  where  you  may  settle,  and 
your  opinions  will  have  weight.  Think  of  it,  man! 
and  if  you  do  not  decide  to  wholly  disregard  the 
code  of  social  ethics,  in  relation  to  this  matter  of 
respectability,  and  to  throw  your  power  into  line  for 
equality  in  morals,  for  justice  to  the  greater  half  of 
humanity,  you  may  well  have  cause  for  shame. 

A.  C.  Ripple. 


IN  THE  FACULTY. 

Professor  Holmes  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  in  the  east 
ome  years  ago  with  one  of  his  daughters.  After  some 
days  a  young  lady  asked  his  daughter  if  it  were  true 
that  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  pioneer  doctor  of  Chicago, 
saying  at  the  same  time  she  had  been  told  so  but 
hardly  believed  it  as  he  looked  too  young  to  be  that. 
She  had  been  told  he  was  the  eye  and  ear  doctor  but 
had  misunderstood  the  words. 

A  letter  came  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  of  this 
city  some  years  since  directed  as  follows :  ''doctor 
homes,  i  a  nere  infirmity,  Chicago.'' 

* 
Thanks  are  due  Professor  Cotton  for   his   obtaining 
the  opportunity  for  some  of  the  senior  class  to  see  the 
case  of  small-pox  recently.     The    case   was   a   typical 
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one  so  that  the  boys  derived   great   benefit   from   the 

visit  to  the  pest-house. 

* 

Recent  reports  of  Professor  Bridge  speak  well  of 
his  health — that  he  is  stronger  than  last  year  and  is 
able  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work,  the  climate  of 
California  agreeing  with  him. 

Professor  Hamilton  was  in  Washington  during 
Thanksgiving  week.  He  went  east  to  enjoy  his  Thanks- 
giving turkey  with  his  family  which  is   spending   the 

winter  in  Washington. 

■x-  # 

From  gleanings  from  exchanges  we  find  that  Pro- 
fessor Senn  has  the  largeet  private  medical  library  in 
the  country  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
volumes  now  is  over  twenty  thousand  and  the  amount 
of  monographs  is  countless. 

AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Harry  Ainswort  Tyler,  '90,  to  Miss  Rutherford.  His 
old  friends  extend  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
happy  couple  and  wish  they  may  have  a  long  life  be- 
fore them. 

*  * 

George  R.  Renwick,  M.  D.,  is  located  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  He  writes  that  he  is  getting  along 
nicely,  and  has  good  prospects  for  the  future.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success. 

*  *■ 

Dr.  Bob  Locke  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  long- 
absence  abroad  studying.  He  has  made  gynecology 
his  special  study,  and  now  comes  back  with  ■  many 
European  ideas  on  the  subject.  With  his  practical 
American  knowledge  the  theoretical  foreign  teachings 
will  make  a  happy  combination  in  practicing  his  spe- 
cialty. 

*  * 

•35- 

Charley  Ross  has  at  last  been  found.  This  time  it 
is  the  genuine  article.  To  those  who  are  as  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  statement  he  is  glad  to 
prove  his  identity  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  (Dr. 
Ross  says  the  above  joke  is  a  chestnut — we  think  so 
too,  but  it  was  sent  us  in  the  fall  of  '91  by  a  kind  con- 
tributor, and  as  we  never  reject  squibs  regarding 
alumni  we  feel  duty  bound  to  insert  it  at  this  late  day. ) 

* 

Dr.  E.  S.  Goodhue, '92,  originator  of  The  Corpuscle, 
is  located  in  Riverside,  Cal.  We  understand  he  is 
working  with  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Gill,  'Q6.  In  the 
December  number  of  the  Medical  Brief  Dr.  Goodhue 
has  an  article  on  typhoid  fever. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Freer,  '91,  is  studying  pathology  in  Leip- 
sic,  Germany.  It  is  his  intention  to  remain  two  years. 
On  his  return  it  is  his  purpose  to  make  pathology  his 
specialty. 


Our  old  friend,  Dr.  Moses  St.  Peter,  of  the  last 
class,  was  in  the  city  recently.  He  is  doing  well  if 
appearances  do  not  belie. 


"Stupes"  was  seen  at  the  surgical    clinic   the   other 
day.     Rumor  says  he  has  a  very  lucrative  practice. 


•3f 


We  regret  exceedingly  that  The  Corpuscle  had 
given  credence  to  the  vague  rumor  regarding  the 
death  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Hull,  '91,  At  the  same  time  we 
wish  to  express  our  pleasure  that  the  injury  which 
caused  the  report  was  rather  slight  in  its  consequences, 
and  now  the  doctor  is  about.     The  other  day  he  came 

to  Chicago  on  a  visit  and  to  convince  all  he  was  with  us. 

*  * 

* 

Our  old  friend  W.  A.  Barr,  of  the  last  class,  was  at 
the  college  lately.  He  is  going  up  to  Buchanan,  Mich., 
for  some  months  to  help  out  a  physician  friend  whose 
practice  has  increased  so  much  he  needs  a  partner.  A 
good  opening  has  come  to  Dr.  Barr. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

Professor  Brown  omitted  one  very  important  sign 
of  death  the  other  night— important  in  this  American 
city  of  Irishmen — "Shure  Pat,  offher  me  a  dhrinkjof 
wisky  an'  if  Oi  don't  rise  up  an'  take  it,  yes   may  set 

me  down  dead." 

*  -x- 

* 
O  Bock,  we  didn't  think  that  of  you. 

•X- 

It  is  said  the  Faculty  seriously  consider  the  question 
of  establishing  a  24  foot  ring  in  the  dissecting  room  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  few  fire  eaters. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  when  being  bitten  by  a 
mosquito  that  your  blood  and  that  of  your  best  girl 
might  here  be  mingling  ? 

•x- 
A  few  nights  ago  at  a  concert,  we  sat  behind  a  bril- 
liant senior  and  his  especial  sweetheart.  Their  talk 
drifted  to  rural  life  and  she  innocently  asked  him 
what  it  was  that  cows  seemed  always  chewing.  Not 
at  all  puzzled  he  replied,  "only  some  tutti  frutti  which 
they  chew  to  aid  their  digestion." 

How  is  this  for  a  patent  medicine  ad  ?  A  boy  who 
had  swallowed  a  silver  dollar  took  a  few  doses  and 
threw  up  the  dollar,  all  in  small  change,  and  mostly  in 
new  five  cent  pieces. 
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It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Cook 
County  class  are  so  bright  that  the  quiz  master  has  to 
look  at  them  through  smoked  glasses. 

•x- 
Lately  each   editor   of   The   Corpuscle   has    been 
walking  around  with  an    incipient   case  of  paralysis 
a (j i tans  within  his  anatomy.     Seven  men  in  succession 

said  the  paper  was  a  good  thing. 
-x-   * 

* 

Behold  how  great  a  commotion  a  little  surgical  case 

kindleth. 

-x-  -x- 

* 

The  publisher  of  The  Corpuscle  says  he  has  to  put 
a  porous  plaster  on  his  stove   before   the   stove  will 

"drawr.*' 

*  * 

To  explain  the  feverish  dryness  of  our  jokes  we  will 
say,  our  grandmother,  when  we  were  young,  gave  us 
medicine  "to  drive  the  humor  out,"  thus  spoiling  us 
for  jokers.      Now  can  you  take  the  trick? 

Would  it  be  slang,  if  a  patient,  who  was  being  exer- 
cised to  prevent  opium  narcosis,  should  say,  "You  make 
me  tired  ?" 

•x- 
"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous   thing.1'     J.  Jaggs 

wandered   in   from   the   country   the   other   day   and 

learned  that  bichloride  of  mercury  would  most   surely 

kill  microbes.     Jaggs  disliked  typhoid  so    much    that 

he  mixed  20  grains  of  the  remedy  with  his  apollinaris. 

Jaggs  is  an  angel  now. 

We  would  advise  the  bold  bad  man  who  stalks 
around  with  a  bluff  in  his  hat  and  an  over-due  laundry 
bill  in  his  pocket  to  be  cautions.  Creel  will  "take  a 
shot"  at  you  and  your  picture  will  be  "turned  toward 

the  wall"  in  earnest. 

*  * 
•x- 

The  large  increase  yearly  in  the  number  of  medical 

students  demonstrates  clearly  that  there  are  more  men 
willing  to  take  up  medicine  than  to  take  it  down. 

A  student  at  a  western  college,  after  having  nearly 
finished  his  first  term,  was  more  than  delighted  one 
day  upon  discovering  that  "muscle  meant  flesh." 

A  D.  J.  put    the   following    down   in   his   notebook 

during  one  of    Professor  Brown's    lectures:     "Suicide 

must  be  a  disease,  if  we  judge  from  its  effects   on   the 

health  of  the  person  whom  it  attacks." 

* 
You  have  all  heard  of   the    absent-minded   student, 

who,  before  a  recent  examination,  put  his   clothes   to 

"bed  aud  hung  himself  over  a  chair  at   bedtime.      This 

absent-mindedness  has   now   been  surpassed ;    in   the 


lecture-room  the   other   day,  a   student    sent  a  note 
down  to  Prosessor  Herrick  asking  him  to  put  his  name 

on  the  quiz  list,  but  forgot  to  sign  his  name. 

*  * 
-:■:- 

For  one  so  young  the  D.  J.  class    is    doing    well    in 

having  Tripletts.  The  boy  must  be  a  royal  triumvirate 
all  in  himself. 

*- 

We  have  often  wondered  why  Herr  Heinrich  von 
Heinrichschofen  has  not  returned  to  college.  It  may 
be  the  physical  strain  of  being  passed  up  was  too 
much  for  him. 

# 

The  members  of  the  K.  T.  or  the  O.  O.  M.  S 
were  in  session  the  20th  of  last  month.  The  members 
decided  to  canvass  the  Junior  class  and  ascertain  if 
there  were  men  eligible  for  membership.  Candidates 
may  put  their  credentials  in  the  small  iron  box  by  the 
radiator  in  the  college  office.  The  society  is  secret 
and  members  are  unknown  to  the  classes.  The  mem- 
bers closely  watch  candidates  and  after  a  certain  time 
are  elected  if  found  worthy. 

By  order  of  G.  K.  Z.  P.  H.  U.  T.  C.  H., 

Grand  Mogul. 

* 
A  man  on  the  perch  who  wras  "plucked"  twice  says 

it  takes  lots  of  pluck  to  get  through  a  medical  college- 

* 
Who  always  sits  in  the  front  row  ?  ?  ?     Who  got   in 

the  "Black  Maria"  first  the  day  the  boys  wrere  taken  to 

the  Bridewell?  ?  ?  Some  may  think  thafc  it  wras  George 

Washington,  as  he  was  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and 

first  in  the  heart  of  his  country-men,  working  on    the 

supposition  since  he  was  first  in  the  three  he  was  first 

in  other  things.     Who  is  first  in  Bush  ?  ?  ? 

* 
Our   esteemed   fellow    student   "Kid"    Selby   must 

have  seen  spooks  during  the  summer.      On  his   return 

to  college  it  was  noted  that  in  addition  to    his   usual 

pompadour  he  had  an  occipital   erection    of   his  hair. 

It  is  becoming  to  him. 

* 
Barnum  is  here  once  more.  He  is  like  Patti — making 

his  last  appearance.      This  is  positively  his  last  season, 

so  look  out  for  him. 

*  * 

Lamb's  backer  is  soon  to  challenge  Corbett  for  a 
fight.  Our  pugilist  was  in  training  during  the  summer 
and  was  in  excellent  form.  During  the  vacation  he 
and  Edwards  had  a  heated  (it  wTas  on  a  hot  day)  dis- 
cussion over  the  diagnosis  of  a  very  interesting  case. 
The  consultation  was  not  satisfactory  as  neither  could 

convince  the  other  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

*  * 

During  the  summer  Miller,  of  the  middle    class  as- 
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sisted  his  father — in  short  was  deputy  marshal.  Cof- 
feyville  would  be  rid  of  all  lawless  characters  if  the 
village  had  our  detective  to   guard   its   citizens   and 

their  property. 

*  * 

R.  Van  Winkle's  name  appeared  on  Professor  Salis- 
bury's quiz  list,and  as  he  was  unavoidably  detained  from 
the  recitation  at  which  he  was  called  upon,  and  there- 
fore did  not  answer  to  his  name,  gave  the  professor 
occasion  to  remark  that  probably  Mr.  Van  Winkle  was 
still  sleeping. 

-X-    -X- 
-X- 
THE  DIAGNOSIS  WAS  DEFEKKED. 

"Madame,"  said  the  doctor,  in  response  to  the  earn- 
est inquiry  of  his  patient,  "you  are  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  at  the  post-mortem. " — Medi- 
cul  Record. 

A  doctor  who  had  forgotten  his  Materia  Medica,  sent 
a  prescription    calling  for    Hydrargyrum  Corrosivum 

Mighty. 

•x-  * 
* 

Our  D,  J.  friend  who  works  in  the  surgical  clinic  is 
bound  to  rise  as  he  shows  unusual  discernment  in  the 
way  of  a  joke.  From  his  readiness  to  recognize  wit  he 
has  been  chistened  "Aprons."  He  gained  the  appel- 
lation from  the  folloAving  circumstance :  A  note  was 
sent  down  to  him  with  the  following  written  therein. 
"A.  Prons  wanted  in  office  immediately.  Please  write 
above  on  the  board.  (Signed)  Gugenheimer. "  He 
dutifully  did  as  directed.  A  few  moments  passed  when 
he  received  a  note  requesting  him  to  put  on  the  board 
that  Kyrle  Bellewwas  wanted  in  office  by  Mrs.  Potter. 
Again  he  was  obliging,  which  was  a  mild  stimulus  for 

laughter  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

*  * 
-x- 

All  those  students  who  were  taken  to  the  Bridewell 
on  November  21st  may  get  their  pictures  from  Creel 
The  group  is  excellent.  The  pictures  of  the  small-pox 
case  also  are  good.      The  boys  should  not  fail   to    get 

them. 

*  * 
* 

Old  Doctor:  "Has  any  one  been  in?"  Student: 
"One  gentleman  called.  Said  he  wanted  to  know  what 
to  do  for  a  cold.  He  hadn't  time  to  wait,  so  I  told  him 
everything  I  knew."  Doctor:  "Humph!  that  couldn't 
have  been  much."  Student :  Oh  I  know  more  than 
you  think.  I  told  him  to  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  water, 
take  a  pint  of  lemonade,  sponge  with  salt  water,  re- 
main in  a  warm  room,  bathe  the  face  in  hot  water 
every  five  minutes,  snuff  up  hot  salt  water,  inhale 
ammonia  or  menthol,  take  a  ten-grain  dose  of  quinine, 
and  lots  of  out-door  exercise." — Ex. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Physician's  Visiting  List  (Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
ton's)  for  1893  :  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  & 
Co. ,  1012  Walnut  street.  Sold  by  all  booksellers 
and  druggists. 

This  Visiting  List  which  has  been  issued  for  the 
ensuing  year  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  we 
have  seen  so  far.  The  compactness  of  its  form,  the 
multiplicity  and  conciseness  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  introductory  pages  makes  it  well  nigh 
indispensable  to  the  physician.  In  a  prominent  place 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  book  is  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  metric  system  with  the  manner  of  converting  our 
English  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  that  of 
the  metric.  The  necessity  of  this  is  manifest  when  it 
is  known  that  the  new  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
will  adopt,  to  a  great  measure,  the  French  system.  A 
complete  list  of  official  and  unofficial  drugs  is  added 
with  doses  in  both  old  and  new  methods.  To  com- 
plete the  valuable  information  and  to  make  it  a  verit- 
able vade  mecwm  there  is  in  addition  a  table  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  notes  on  urinalysis,  disinfectants, 
etc.  The  body  of  the  book  needs  no  laudatory  re- 
marks— the  excellence  of  the  past  forty  years  has  been 
maintained.  We  can  recommend  the  book  to  alumni 
and  members  of  the  graduating  class  as  being  a  worthy 
companion  for  the  year  of  1 893. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  senior  members  of 
The  Corpuscle  to  retire.  To  us,  who  remain, 
this  retirement  is  fraught  with  anxiety,  with  solici- 
tude, almost  with  fear.  Hitherto  it  was  for  us  to 
receive  orders,  to  obey  commands;  to  leave  the 
overlooking,  the  planning,  and  the  management  to 
other  heads.  Now  the  mantle  has  fallen  upon  us. 
We  must  receive  the  onus  of  criticism;  we  must 
bear  "the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.1'  No  doubt  it 
is  with  a  feeling  of  release,  of  freedom,  that  these 
men  sever  their  connection  with  the  paper,  and 
yet  there  must  be  a  sort  of  parental  longing  hang- 
ing over  the  separation.  One  of  the  retiring  men 
was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  paper.  No 
one  has  done  more  devoted  service,  given  more 
freely  of  time  and  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the 
student  body  and  for  the  welfare  of  The  Cor- 
puscle, than  has  Mr.  Holmes.  Untiring  in  effort, 
of  almost  boundless  resource  and  with  a  most  com- 
mendable zeal,  he  has  placed  to  his  credit  The 
Corpuscle  as  it  is  to-day.  To  his  energy  and  de- 
votion we  must  all  bow.  In  Mr.  Senn,  the  Board 
has  lost  a  valued  member.  While,  perchance,  not  so 
devoted  to  the  work  as  Mr.  Holmes,  he  has  done  much 
to  place  the  publication  in  the  advanced  position 
it  now  holds.  His  very  name  was  talismanic  for 
the  sheet;  his  editorials  were  keen  and  to  the 
point,  and  his  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  ready 
sarcasm  has  caused  you  to  laugh  in  spite  of  Your- 
selves. 

We  do  not  say  to  them  "Farewell."  The  sepa- 
ration is  not  so  final  and  conclusive  as  that,  but  we 
must  say  instead,  a  short  adieu;  we  bid  them  God- 
speed. We  cry,  auf  wiedersehen,  until  we  meet 
again;  until  we  too  have  served  our  allotted  time 
as  editors,  and  can  join  you  in  the  wider  ranks  of 
medical  practitioners;  until  we,  like  you  have  done, 
can  place  the    charge  so    loyally,  so    royally  given 
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to  us,  into  younger  hands.  The  charge  you  created 
and  enlarged  and  beautified.  Our  heartiest  sym- 
pathies are  with  you.     Adieu. 

To  the  students,  we  come  almost  as  supplicants. 
Our  success  is  in  your  hands;  our  downfall  within 
your  keeping.  With  your  help  and  encourage- 
ment and  with  your  friendly  criticism  we  will  be  en- 
abled to  push  the  standard  a  little  higher  and  a 
little  nearer  the  front.  We  wish  to  merit  your 
approbation;  we  will  strive  to  be  your  friends — to 
make  you  feel  this  is  your  paper,  and  in  so  doing, 
whether  we  rise  or  fall,  we  will  have  that  pleasant 
consciousness  of    striving  for  the  right. 

Here  is  a  medium,  always  at  your  command,  for 
corresponding  with  the  outside  world.  If  you 
wish  to  air  your  opinions,  here  is  a  convenient 
stump  for  speech-making.  Only  do  not  think  The 
Corpuscle  will  publish  your  opinions  minus  the 
man.  If  you  must  swear,  do  it  in  person,  and  don't 
try  to  make  us  cat's  paw  for  your  monkey.  If  you 
have  anything  worth  publishing  and  anything  you 
are  proud  of,  put  your  name  to  it — not  necessarily 
for  publication,  but  to  show,  that  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack you  will  stand  to  your  guns.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  articles  which  we  were  forced 
to  publish  to  the  world,  via  the  waste  basket,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  the  writer's  name. 


The  Medical  Age  gives  a  few  tart  words  of  ad- 
vice to  medical  students,  and  we  have  read  nothing 
that  gets  so  near  to  the  truth  as  when  they  say, 
"The  medical  school  is  no  place  for  shirks,  triflers, 
or  rowdies.  Those  who  design  to  'sow  their  wild 
oats'  had  better  quit  the  medical  school  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  agriculture."  Everybody  knows 
that  many  young  men  enter  medical  college  with 
the  idea  that  their  path  will  be  strewn  with  roses; 
that  they  are  only  expected  to  listen  to  lectures 
and  to  listen  to  a  lecture  is  a  nice  and  easy  pas- 
time. Yet  there  is  another  class  who  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  work  to  accomplish  anything  in 
any  line  and  are  ambitious  to  get  to  the  top; 
to  these  we  say  with  our  Michigan  friend:  "There 
is  no  nobler  field  for  patient  study  and  for  honest, 
earnest,  beneficent  effort.  The  profession  of  medi- 
cine is  now  coveted  by  the  most  gifted  minds  of 
the  age,  and  the  foremost  men  in  medicine  and 
surgery  to-day  would  have  led  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, of  liberty,  and  of  civilization  in  any  age  of 
the  world."  The  Age  goes  so  far  as  to  say  the 
student  has  so  much  and  so  many  new  things  to 
learn  that  if  he  expects  to  encompass  the  whole 
work  in  three  or  four  years  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  forget  whist,  backgammon  and  chess,  and 
even  neglect  novel-reading,  the  theater,  and  social 
parties.  Gymnastics  is  recommended  and  even 
billiards  is  spoken  of. 

"The    more    methodical  a  student    becomes    the 


better.  So  much  time  every  day  to  be  devoted 
to  class  work  and  study;  so  much  for  exercise,  for 
meals,  and  for  recreation;  so  much  for  sleep." 
These  words  are  often  spoken  but  no  one  can 
realize  what  they  mean  unless  they  allow  every- 
thing to  interrupt  their  study  hours,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  day  calculate  how  much  time  they  have  lost. 
We  suggest  a  trial  of  this  plan,  and  if  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient you  will  have  lost  nothing.  More  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  few  hours  studiously  devoted  to 
your  work  than  a  whole  day  of  study  when  your 
mind  is  wandering  hither  and  thither.  There  is 
always  room  at  the  top  and  if  you  expect  to  get  on 
in  the  medical  profession  you  will  have  to  adopt 
some  plan  of  proper  study  in  the  outset,  so  lay  out 
your  day's  work  and  let  nothing  change  your  pur- 
pose.     First  of  all  be  honest  with  yourself. 


The  Corpuscle  was  the  first  medical  college 
paper  published  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Guy's  Hospital  paper,  the  first  one  in 
the  world.  It  was  a  new  adventure,  yet  it  was 
talked  of  for  years  by  medical  students.  The  Cor- 
puscle has  been  a  success;  it  has  recorded  numer- 
ous lectures  and  clinics  that  could  not  have  been 
preserved  in  any  other  way,  and  the  worth  of  the 
journal  is  only  known  when  we  consider  that 
students  are  daily  buying  numbers  of  the  first  vol- 
ume for  preservation  and  study.  We  believe  The 
Corpuscle  has  been  a  help  to  the  students  of 
Rush  in  more  ways  than  by  giving  them  the  lect- 
ures of  the  Faculty.  We  have  tried  to  secure 
articles  that  will  give  the  student  light  on  differ- 
ent subjects  and  the  proper  way  to  pursue  their  re- 
searches. We  have  tried  to  promote  a  social  feel- 
ing in  the  school.  We  have  tried  to  show  where 
the  student  could  do  better  by  pursuing  another 
course.  The  Corpuscle  has  not  only  been  a 
means  of  helping  the  students  of  Rush,  but  it  has 
stimulated  other  schools  to  follow  it,  and  now,  in 
this  city,  two  other  medical  schools  are  publishing 
journals,  while  from  far  off  Calcutta  comes  the 
news  that  they  have  started  a  college  journal.  We 
believe  the  medical  college  journals  will  accomp- 
lish more  than  the  literary  college  journals  will  do, 
and  that  they  have  come  to  stay.  We  bid  these 
young  journals  welcome  and  hope  to  see  many 
more,  as  good,  spring  up  in  the  next  year. 


Chicago  is  the  city  of  politics;  everything  in 
the  city  government  is  controlled  by  a  few  men 
for  political  ends.  In  the  control  of  these  poli- 
ticians is  the  county  hospital  as  well  as  other  in- 
stitutions, and  there  has  for  a  long  time  been  dis- 
cord in  the  hospital  between  the  attending 
physicians  and  these  politicians,  especially  the 
warden. 
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The  December  grand  jury,  however,  visited  the 
county  hospital  and,  in  its  report,  recommended 
that  a  physician  be  appointed  warden  of  thai  insti- 
tution, and  that  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  of 

high  rank  be  obtained  at  a  fair  salary,  two  of 
whom  should  always  he  on  duty,  and  who  should 
hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior,  and  not 
he  subject  to  the  will  of  politicians.  These  should 
he  aided  by  the  twenty  internes,  and  should  all  he 
resident  at  the  hospital. 

If  this  suggestion  be  carried  out  the  politicians 
will  lose  a  bio-  plum  and  the  hospital  will  be  run 
by  men  who  will  know  the  needs  of  the  patients, 
and  will  settle  the  disputes  about  medicine,  cloth- 
ing, and  food,  that  have  arisen  between  the  at- 
tending physicians  and  the  warden. 


Tuesday  eyening,  Dec.  2(3,  the  Key.  Dr.  Law- 
rence addressed  the  students.  His  talk  was  lucid, 
interesting  and  decidedly  practical;  his  stories  and 
illustrations  were  very  happy  ones,  and  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  men  present  enjoyed  it, 
without  a  single  exception.  It  may  seem  rather 
incongruous  to  some,  to  think  of  religious  meet- 
ings being  held  in  a  medical  college,  by  medical 
students.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  believe  the  result 
will  be  good  in  the  end.  While  we  may  not  sub- 
scribe to  any  particular  tenet  or  belief,  while  we 
have  as  much  charity  and  fellow-feeling  for  a  non- 
religious  man  as  for  a  religious  one,  and  while  we 
respect  an  upright  man,  be  he  atheist  or  Christian, 
we  must  say  there  is  something  almost  miraculous 
in  this  system  of  love  and  morality,  and  something 
deserving  our  respect. 


Accordixg  to  custom,  The  Ooppuscle  will 
present  to  its  readers  next  month  the  faces  of  the 
retiring  editors.  The  venture  last  year  in  this 
direction  met  with  so  much  approval  that  we  gladly 
follow  the  same  course. 
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I  told  you,  gentlemen,  when  I  met  you  last,  that 
we  would  take  up  for  consideration  this  evening 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  teeth. 

Before  discussing  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  teeth  it  seems  important  that  the  student 
should  first  understand  what  we  should  call  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  teeth. 

The  tooth    is  developed  from    different    sources. 


If  we  examine  the  embryo  at  about  the  sixth  week 
we  find  the  first  germs  of  t  he  deciduous  tooth. 
The  firsl  germ  of  the  tooth  is  developed  at  the 
sixth  week  of  int  ra-uterine  life:  and  at  this  early 
date  we  find  a  ridge,  well  defined,  lying  where  the 
jaw  will  subsequently  be  developed;  and  this  is 
called  the  epithelial  rich/e.  Quite  contrary  to  the 
anatomy  or  histology  that  is  presented  to  you  by 
Gray.  Though  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  that 
great  text  book,  as  it  treats  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  teeth,  is  nearly  all  erroneous. 
The  book  has  been  made,  at  least  thai  portion  of 
it,  from  the  works  of  Goodsir,  an  English  histolo- 
gist.  who  described  the  origin  of  the  human  teeth. 
as  well  as  the  teeth  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom; 
and  he  described  the  first  germ  as  being  found 
within  a  groove,  and  this  groove  he  termed  the 
primitive  dental  groove.  Now,  that  was  a  mistake 
made  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  methed  he  used 
in  preparing  his  specimens.  These  specimens  were 
taken  and  macerated,  and  thus  the  epithelium 
covering  of  this  groove  was  lost;  and  when  he 
came  to  examine  the  tissues  he  found  a  well  de- 
fined groove,  such  as  we  would  find  after  losing 
the  epithelial  lining.  What  we  really  do  find,  are 
ten  little  bodies  of  epithelium  so  formed  and 
so  located  as  to  subsequently  develop  into  ten  de- 
ciduous teeth;  and  the  process  by  which  these 
bodies  form  and  the  manner  of  their  subsequent 
development  is  presented  to  you  quite  well  by  the 
plates  I  have  before  you.  We  will  take  the  first 
of  the  embryonic  tissues.  This  represents  to  you 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tissues  of  the  teeth, 
maxillary  portion  and  region.  This  white  body 
which  seems  to  appear  here  in  the  center  of  the 
tissues,  is  known  as  the  cartilages  of  Meckel, 
named  after  the  histologist,  Meckel.  The  function 
of  Meckel's  cartilages  is  double.  There  is  a 
maxillary  portion  and  there  is  an  auricular  portion. 
The  maxillary  portion  atrophies  later  in  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  while  the  auricular  portion 
forms  the  malleus,  stapes,  and  incus  of  the  ear. 
You  remember  those  three  little  bones,  the  mal- 
leus, stapes  and  incus — they  are  developed  from 
Meckel's  cartilage.  I  told  you  that  the  maxillary 
portion  atrophies.  It  forms,  however,  an  import- 
ant part  in  furnishing  a  kind  of  a  framework 
on  which  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  is  formed.  It 
serves  as  a  skeleton  upon  which  the  bone  will  be 
formed.  It  is  said  to  be  an  important  part,  for 
when  it  is  destroyed  we  have  imperfect  formation 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  case;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  correct,  but  let 
that  be  as  it  may. 

Now  the  ridge  of  which  I  spoke  is  shown  by 
this  little  drawing  at  the  corner  of  the  plate.  You 
will    see   a  well-rounded  ridge  of    the  little    white 
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masses  heaped  up  like  a  measure  of  grain  and  here 
is  the  epithelium,  which,  prepared  in  the  manner 
after  Mr.  Goodsir,  is  lost.  Gray's  Anatomy  ought 
to  be  revised  upon  this  matter;  because  it  is  mis- 
leading. Now  you  may  ask  me  what  is  this  ridge? 
It  is  made  up  of  squamous  epithelial  cells,  chiefly. 
The  study  of  the  epithelium  is  interesting,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  all  studied  it.  We  ha^ve  to  deal 
with  this  in  considering  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth.  If  we  examine  a  section  of  the 
mucous  membrane  we  will  see  examples  of  these 
cells.  The  upper  layer  will  be  a  squamous  or 
pavement  cell,  because  they  are  pressed  upon;  then 
as  we  go  a  little  farther  down  the  cell  is  not  flat- 
tened to  such  an  extent,  it  has  a  hexagonal  ap- 
pearance; and  still  lower  down  we  have  the 
columnar  or  Malpighian  cells,  so  called  after  Mal- 
pighi,  the  histologist.  Now  we  consider  the  struct- 
ure and  look  at  it  as  we  have  it  in  this  plate;  here 
is  a  thin  layer;  down  below  are  the  different  cells 
and  down  at  the  bottom  are  the  columnar  cells  be- 
cause they  stand  up  like  columns  and  form  the 
deep  layer.  Here  we  have  a  mucous  cell;  here  we 
have  what  is  called  an  epithelial  layer  dipping 
down  to  the  cells  deep  down  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  About  the  ninth  week  a  little  point  ex- 
tends up  in  the  deep  or  under  layer  cells,  or  the 
submucous  layer  so-called,  and  the  next  in  turn  is 
the  Malpighian  layer,  and  if  we  trace  this 
along  a  little  further  we  will  see  that  that  deep 
layer  of  epithelial  cells  has  formed  a  kind  of  a 
pocket  and  has  come  to  occupy  a  position  such  as 
this,  with  the  under  layer  of  cells  of  one  side,  and 
the  Malpighian  of  the  other  side  have  formed  in  a 
crowd,  and  beneath  that  formation  are  these  epi- 
thelial cells  which  formerly  made  up  this  line.  It 
has  grouped  them  together  and    surrounded    them. 

Now  what  will  occur  next?  These  cells  are  to 
become  enamel.  You  will  see  that  as  we  go  on 
a  little  further  the  enamel  is  formed  from  epithe- 
lium, and  the  epithelium  of  the  embryo  within  the 
columnar  layer  of  epithelium  which  it  presses 
down,  and  from  these  cords.  Subsequently  the 
cords  atrophy  and  leave  just  the  enamel  organ. 
Now  the  enamel  is  developed  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  dentine.  The  dentine  is  a  product  of 
the  submucous  tissue,  and  that  being  the  case  we 
have  it  shown  here."* 

Beneath  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  what  is  known 
as  the  alveolar  process.  When  the  teeth  come, 
these  processes  are  developed.  When  the  decidu- 
ous teeth  are  lost,  the  permanent  ones  come  in  not 
exactly  in  the  same  positions  occupied  by  the  de- 
ciduous teeth  but  the  alveolar  process  grows  up 
around  them  and  adopts  itself  to  the  roots.  It 
grows  upward  or  downward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
around   the    neck  of    the  teeth  and    supports  them. 

*Here  plates  were  shown  and  drawings  made  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  remarks  intelligible  to  one  not  knowing  the  facts  of  the 
use  of  the  plates,  so  part  was  omitted, 


Now,  later,  as  the  person  advances  in  life,  if  the 
teeth  are  lost  and  there  is  no  further  use  for  these 
processes,  there  is  a  process  of  atrophy  and  the 
alveolar  process  wastes  away;  and  thus  the  mental 
foramen  lies  near  the  top  of  the  jaw  in  the  aged. 
The  bone  becomes  almost  flat  and  very  thin. 

The  surgical  point  that  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  is  this:  You  all  know  that  through  this 
mental  foramen  passes  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
with  an  artery  and  a  vein  of  the  same  name.  They 
are  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  pressed  upon 
and  injured.  More  especially  is  it  the  case  when 
the  nerve,  vein  and  artery  make  their  exit  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  the  jaw.  Now  you  can  readily 
see,  if  you  remember  the  anatomy  of  this  bone, 
that  a  poorly  constructed  set  of  artificial  teeth 
might  cause  pressure  upon  this  nerve  and  occasion 
great  pain,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuous irritation  produce  a  neuroma.  It  has  been 
my  duty  a  number  of  times  to  make  excision  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  remove  a  neuroma 
which  had  been  brought  on  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  artificial  dentures  put  in  by  a  careless  dentist. 
Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  parts  under  such 
circumstances.  After  an  hypertrophy  is  established 
the  only  means  of  correcting  it  is  to  remove  the 
nerve.  To  prevent  irritation  of  this  point  the  dent- 
ure should  fit  the  gum  as  a  saddle  fits  a  horse's 
back,  and  prevent  pressure  upon  the  nerve  just 
as  the  saddle  prevents  pressure  upon  the  spine  of 
the  horse.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  matters  of 
interest  with  reference  to  artificial  dentures  and 
the  evils  they  bring.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  cases  of  neuralgia  resulting  from  pressure 
caused  by  poor  artificial  dentures. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  of  cases,  I  told 
you  I  would  say  something  about  last  evening. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative  frequency 
of  caries  of  particular  teeth: 

Statistics  state  that  *in  10,000  teeth  the  rate  of 
decay  is  as  follows: 

Central  incisors 642 

Superior,  612.  Inferior,  30. 
Lateral  incisors 777 

Superior,  747.  Inferior,  30. 
Canines 515 

Superior,  445.  Inferior,  70. 
First  Bicuspid 1,310 

Superior,  940.  Inferior,  370. 
Second  Bicuspid 1,310 

Superior,  810.   Inferior,  500. 

First  Molar 3,550 

Superior,  1,540.  Inferior,  1,810. 

Second  Molar 1,736 

Superior,  695.  Inferior,  1,050. 
Third  Molar 360 

Superior,  224.  Inferior,  142. 
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By  consulting  this  table  we  find  that  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
lower  permanent  molar,  decay  sooner,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  lower.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  The 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  lie  in  a  position  which 
naturally  affords  them  the  greatest  amount  of  pro- 
tection; the  lower  incisors  arc  small  and  well- 
formed  and  arc  not  so  crowded  as  the  upper  ones, 
and  they  are  constantly  bathed  with  the  alkaline 
saliva;  and  for  these  reasons  they  are  preserved  by 
nature  more  than  the  others.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  superior  teeth  are  not  so  well  cleaned; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip  lies  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Their  surfaces  are  broader  and 
form  fissures  upon  them,  and  thus  they  are  more 
liable  to  decay.  The  inferior  incisors  are  better 
formed  teeth.  In  the  superior  teeth  we  have  little 
pits  on  the  lingual  or  palatal  surface,  which  are  re- 
ceptacles for  foreign  material  and  thus  caries  is 
established. 

If  we  look  at  the  lateral  incisors  we  will  see 
about  the  same  proportion,  only  the  superior 
laterals  decay  more  frequently  than  the  central.  In 
the  laterals,  on  the  palatal  surface,  we  find  little 
sulci,  pits,  or  anatomical  defects  and  there  is  the 
origin  of  the  decay,  hence  the  laterals  decay  more 
frequently  than  the  centrals. 

The  canines  you  will  see  do  not  decay  as  fre- 
quently as  the  incisors.  The  canine  are  better 
formed  and  conical  so  that  they  clean  themselves 
and  thus  they  decay  less  frequently. 

If  we  take  the  first  bicuspids  we  note  that  they 
decay  more  frequently  than  the  teeth  just  named. 
It  has  two  cusps  and  between  these  cusps  is  a 
fissure,  and  food  lodges  in  this  fissure,  hence  the 
tooth  decays  more  frequently.  Sometimes  the 
fissure  is  not  present  but  when  the  fissure  is  there, 
it  most  always  decays. 

The  first  you  will  see  decays  940  times  in  the 
superior  and  370  in  the  inferior  and  that  is  due  to 
the  form.  The  inferior  has  two  cusps,  but  it  has 
not  so  many  pits  and  is  better  formed. 

Now  we  return  to  the  two  bicuspids.  You  see 
decay  was  present  in  1,310,  but  in  the  superior  we 
have  810  and  in  the  inferior  500.  The  second 
bicuspid  is  more  frequently  carious  because  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  broad  surface  of  the  first  molar 
where  food  and  other  materials  are  more  readily 
retained  than  between  the  two  bicuspids  them- 
selves, and  hence  they  decay  from  the  side  just  as 
apples  in  a  barrel  decay  around  one  already  de- 
cayed. 

The  first  molar.  We  have  3,550  cases  of  caries 
of  the  first  molar  and  in  the  inferior  a  greater  per 
cent,  than  the  superior.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  lower  molar  has  a  very  broad  surface;  it  has 
pits  and  sulci  in  it  and  these,  with  its  early  erup- 
tion, are  the  causes  of  the  very  great  extent  of  de- 


cay and  the  frequency  <>l    caries  found  in  it.      It  is 
not  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  decay. 


Lecture  IV. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  last  discussing  the  question 
of  caries  of  the  teeth.  1  have  very  little  more  to 
say  on  that  subject  before  we  pass  on. 

It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  early  manhood, 
or  you  may  say  youth  or  early  life.  Those  who 
suffer  from  caries  of  tin;  teeth  are  under  middle 
life.  When  oik?  gets  beyond  childhood,  and  mid- 
dle life,  one  is  not  so  subject  to  dental  disease, 
and  if  we  learn  to  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene  per- 
taining to  this  subject  we  may  do  much  toward 
the  prevention  of  caries.  We  have  seen  that 
caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  disease  which  is  due  to  a 
lack  of  care  and  cleanliness.  It  is  a  disease  which 
is  largely  promoted  by  ourselves  and  yet  it  is  a 
disease  few  are  exempt  from.  This  I  think  I  told 
you,  and  you  also  saw  it  from  figures  presented  to 
you  upon  the  board.  You  saw  the  reason  why  and 
how  decay  began  on  the  proximal  surface  where 
cleanliness  is  not  possible,  and  where  pits  are  found 
and  form  places  for  the  reception  of  particles  of 
food;  how  this  food  fermented  and  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  microbes  ever  present  in  the  oral 
cavity.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  fields  for 
"their  development.  The  mouth  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  temperature  and 
conditions  are  all  conducive  to    their  growth. 

If  caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  disease  of  childhood, 
early  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  the  only  means 
of  arresting  the  advance  of  caries  is  through  the 
dentist,  is  there  then  not  an  immense  demand  for 
the  dentist's  services?  I  have  told  the  members  of 
this  class  in  previous  years  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  done  by  those  who  care  for  others  is  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of  thorough  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  surprise  to  me 
when  I  see  a  strong  man  come  before  me  and  find 
one  or  two  strong  teeth  lost  because  he  has  not 
cared  for  them.  The  tooth  having  been  neglected 
it  has  decayed,  and  for  want  of  good  advice  the 
tooth  is  lost.  You  would  think  very  little  of  a 
surgeon  who  would  advise  amputation  for  a 
medullary  abscess,  and  yet  caries  of  the  teeth  is 
the  same,  but  how  many  dentists  there  are  who 
advise  extraction  of  a  tooth  because  it  has  an 
abscess  in  it,  in  the  pulp. 

Now  gentlemen,  while  the  loss  of  a  tooth  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  yet  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  are  exactly  the  same, 
and  you  have  no  more  right  to  have  teeth  ex- 
tracted simply  because  you  do  not  kribw  what  is 
the  matter  with  them  than  you  have  to  advise  an 
amputation  under  such  circumstances;  like  the 
doctor  who  gave  all  his  patients  medicine  which 
would  cause  fits,    because  he  was  an  expert    in  the 
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treatment  of  fits.  First  find  out  what  is  the  matter 
and  then  go  on.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  give 
the  medicines  when  we  know  the  disease  and  its 
causes. 

Some  one  asks,  "What  is  good  for  the  tooth- 
ache?" I  answer  by  saying:  "It  depends  on  what 
is  the  matter."  There  are  as  many  different  kinds 
of  toothache  as  there  are  of  headache.  You  would 
find  out  whether  there  was  any  caries  and  whether 
the  pulp  was  exposed,  and  whether  there  was  a 
cavity  which  would  actually  or  nearly  expose  the 
tooth  pulp,  and  thus  cause  irritation.  If  there  was, 
then  that  would  likely  be  the  source  of  irritation. 
We  will  have  pain  and  congestion  where  there  is 
irritation,  and  finally  an  inflammation,  and  then  a 
termination  by  suppuration.  These  conditions 
occur  in  the  tooth  the  same  as  they  would  any 
where  else  in  the  body. 

If  you  have  a  congestion  of  the  dental  pulp 
what  is  the  result?  You  may  have  a  congestion 
without  a  complete  exposure.  You  understand 
fully  well  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  The  pulp 
cavity  is  so  formed  that  there  cannot  be  expansion 
and  hence  there  must  be  extreme  pain;  and  there 
is  no  way  of  relieving  that  except  to  take  off  the 
pressure.  If  the  pulp  is  not  quite  exposed,  the 
pain  will  be  more  severe  because  it  is  covered  by 
this  bony  wall  and  there  cannot  be  any  expansion. 
The  course  to  pursue  is  to  have  an  opening  made 
in  the  tooth  and  make  use  of  local  anaesthetics  and 
antiseptics.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  open  the 
tooth  and  permit  the  blood  to  escape,  and  then 
having  allowed  this  congested  blood  to  escape,  you 
would  make  use  of  an  application  in  this  manner: 
Take  a  pellet  of  absorbent  cotton  as  large  as  a 
pin's  head,  saturated  with  a  95  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  having  first  made  sure  that 
the  cavity  was  perfectly  dry,  thoroughly  asepticize 
the  cavity  with  this  carbolized  pellet.  Then  take 
Gum  of  Sandarack  dissolved  in  alcohol  until  of  a 
creamy  consistence,  and  having  first  loosely  filled 
in  the  cavity,  do  not  fill  tightly  as  this  would  cause 
pain — paint  over  the  cavity  with  the  Gum  of 
Sandarack.  This  will  not  exert  enough  pressure  on 
the  pulp,  to  cause  pain,  and  then  you  have  also  an- 
nealed the  cavity  with  this  varnish  so  that  secre- 
tions will  not  enter  the  cavity,  and  you  can  dismiss 
your  patient  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  free 
from  pain  for  a  time.  About  the  second  day  this 
ought  to  be  changed,  or  the  next  day  for  that  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  course  to  pursue  with  a  pulp  like 
this  except  to  devitalize  it.  Where  there  is  a 
cavity,  filling  will  do;  but  with  a  pulp  of  this 
kind  it  must  be  devitalized. 

The  next  time  you  see  the  patient,  you  will  make 
use  of  another  application.  I  am  always  afraid, 
when  I  speak  of  this  point,  for  some  young  man 
will  cause  great   damage  in   its   use.     I  have   seen 


great  loss  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  even  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  maxillary  bone.  I  speak  now  of 
arsenic.  This  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
tissue — the  bones — will  gravitate  and  find  its  way 
downward  to  the  gum  and  pericementum,  and  bone, 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  bone. 
If  you  then  use  this  agent  you  must  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  you  apply 
it.  The  next  time  you  see  the  patient,  you  will 
prepare  and  treat  him  in  about  the  same  way  as 
you  did  previously,  with  the  exception  of  this. 
You  will  make  use  of  the  arsenic  in  this  form: 

[* 

Arsenici,  gr.  x. 

Morphias  Sulphatis,  gr.  x — xx. 
Acidi  Carbolici  q.  s.  ad  to  make  of 
creamy  consistence. 

And  then  you  will  take  a  very  small  pellet  of 
cotton,  as  small  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  not  so 
large  as  a  pin  head.  You  will  take  that  small  pel- 
let and  saturate  it  with  the  above  mixture.  Care- 
fully remove  the  cotton  you  have  put  in.  The 
varnish  will  stick  to  the  teeth  but  you  can  remove 
it  with  a  pair  of  forceps;  then  take  the  cotton  you 
have  saturated  with  the  arsenic  and  apply  it  the 
same  way  to  the  pulp.  This  must  be  done  quickly 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  saliva  to  enter  the  cavity. 
Do  not  allow  any  of  the  excretions  to  enter  the 
cavity. 

You  may  think  I  am  over-cautious  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  seen  a  great  many  accidents  hap- 
pen from  its  use. 

You  have  in  the  first  place  applied  the  carbolic 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation of  the  parts;  for  carbolic  acid  will  do  this  as 
it  is  a  local  anaesthetic.  It  is  properly  called  an 
anaesthetic,  for  it  has  been  successfully  used  as  such 
in  general  surgery. 

It  allays  imflammation  and  reduces  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pulp  and  prepares  it  for  the  arsenic. 
If  the  arsenic  were  to  be  applied  to  the  still  in- 
flamed pulp,  it  would  cause  a  more  severe  pain,  for 
it  is  an  irritant  to  the  tissues. 

Sometimes,  however,  repeated  application  of 
the  arsenical  preparation  may  have  to  be 
made  to  completely  devitalize  the  pulp.  This 
may  be  done  safely.  If  there  is  only  a  lit- 
tle of  the  pulp  remaining  in  the  cavity  it 
would  not  be  well  to  put  in  the  arsenic,  for  it 
might  go  beyond  and  destroy  the  tissues.  Carbolic 
acid  or  chromic  acid  would  do  the  same  thing. 
This  much  for  the  destruction  of  the  dental  pulp. 

Now  what  is  going  to  happen  if  you  do  nothing 
more  than  devitalize  it?  The  course  which  you 
have  pursued  will  be  a  means  of  relieving  the 
pressure  and  the  inflammation.  But  he  is  almost 
certain  to  "have  pains  following. 

The  pain  will    then  be   in  the   top  or   bottom,  as 
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t lit1  case  may  be,  of  the  tooth.  The  diseased  parts 
must  be  removed,  for  we  will  have  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,    (H.,S.)   from    this   decomposing     pulp; 

and  if  this  cannot  pass  out  through  the  tooth  it  will 
pass  out  through  the  facial  foramen,  and  not  being 
antiseptic  it  will  cause  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cementum, attended  with  all  the  swelling  and 
pains  that  are  characteristic  of  that  disease.  Now 
we  have  another  form  of  disease  caused  in  the 
same  way.  odontalgia,  which  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  investing  the  tooth.  Now  what 
is  to  be  done  with  this?  The  person  has  a  peri- 
cementitis. In  the  first  place,  1  will  tell  you,  that 
had  the  pulp  been  fully  devitalized  and  the  tooth 
properly  filled,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
trouble. 

After  that  there  is  no  trouble,  and  so  the 
preservation  of  the  tooth,  no  matter  if  the  pulp  is 
exposed,  is  accomplished  if  the  devitalization  of 
the  pulp  and  filling  of  the  cavity  is  performed  in  a 
thorough  and  antiseptic  manner.  We  used  to  have 
inflammations  following  this;  that  was  due  to  sep- 
tic material  that  was  not  thoroughly  removed. 
Now  we  can  fill  a  tooth  and  be  sure  it  is  all  right, 
because  we  have  means  of  removing-  all  septic 
matter. 

We  will  take  a  case  now  that  has  not  been  treated 
and  the  pulp  is  exposed;  it  has  gone  on  from  time  to 
time  and  the  pulp  has  finally  died,  and  then  the 
pain  ceases.  By  and  by  inflammation  becomes 
established  in  the  membranes,  and  then  he  has  a 
peri  cementitis.  His  face  begins  to  swell  and  he 
complains  of  extreme  pains;  of  a  throbbing  pain 
which  is  different  from  the  sharp  lancinating  pains 
characteristic  of  the  existence  of  dental  pulp; 
every  motion  of  the  head  causes  pain,  with  the 
throbbing  of  the  blood  up  through  the  tissues. 
And  then  wdiat  are  the  effects  of  this  disturbance? 
There  is  a  feeling  first  of  doubt,  of  an  itching 
which  is  usually  precedent  to  the  usual  inflamma- 
tion ,  a  feeling  that  if  he  could  press  it,  it  would 
give  him  relief,  and  he  bites  upon  it.  But  if  the 
inflammation  in  the  tooth  progresses,  soon  he  can- 
not press  upon  it;  then  the  tooth  feels  longer  than 
the  other  teeth;  it  is  longer  than  the  others,  for 
the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  end  of  the  root 
has  thickened  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  the  tooth  is* pushed  slightly 
forward.  He  finds  he  cannot  use  it  without  caus- 
ing him  pain,  and  his  face  may  swell  to  the  extent 
of  closing  the  eye;  and  the  line  separating  the 
cheek  from  the  nose,  may  be  obliterated. 

What  is  all  this  disturbance?  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  peri  cementitis,  which  may  be  attended 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  covering 
the  maxillary  bone  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
such  peri  ostitis  a  little  later,  and  this  swelling  will 
gradually  subside,  and  if  the   tissues  are    carefully 


watched  as  a  whole,  there  will  be  elongation  ob- 
served in  the  fossa,  and  caries  commence  in  the 
maxillary  bone.  What  have  we  thru?  We  have 
this  inflammation  terminating  in  an  alveolar  dental 
abcess.  Still  you  will  have  an  inflammation;  what 
can  you  do?  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  your 
treatment  of  peri-ost  itis  of  the  femur,  or  any  other 
portion  of  tin;  body.  You  would  find  it  a  cause  of 
disturbance  the  same  as  with  the  tooth.  The  tooth 
is  not  the  cause,  it  is  in  the  tooth;  and  you  would 
remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  do  not  remove 
the  tooth.  There  will  be  some  blood-letting  and 
this  might  give  the  patient  -the  relief  sought.  You 
might  make  use  of  an  incision  down  to  the  maxil- 
lary bone;  passing  the  knife  freely  through  the  tis- 
sues and  down  to  the  bone.  A  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury w7ould  be  best  used  for  this  incision.  You 
might  make  use  of  free  scarification  of  the  tissues 
and  not  extract  the  tooth,  and  you  have  rendered 
your  patient  a  great  service.  To  some  people  it 
means  everything. 

The   loss  of   the  teeth  is   especially  important  to 


lawyers,   clergymen,  etc.,    as    it 


-kes 


a    serious 


obstacle  in  their  speech. 

It  is  well  and  advisable  to  preserve  the  teeth  if 
possible,  and  there  is  more  demand  for  this  now 
than  there  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  with 
the  preservation  of  the  teeth  you  will  have  less 
dyspepsia  and  less  disease.  There  cannot  be  per- 
fect digestion  without  perfect  mastication. 

I  have  some  plates  here,  gentlemen,  which  will 
show  to  you  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  a 
dental  abscess. 

The  death  of  the  pulp  need  not  necessarily  be 
due  to  exposure.  It  may  be  due  as  a  result  of  a 
shock  or  injury;  it  may  be  due  to  extreme  changes 
of  heat  and  cold.  I  presume  there  are  other  causes 
for  the  destruction  of  the  dental  pulp,  but  these 
are  amoncr  the  most  common.  However,  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  dental 
pulp  is  the  result  of  exposure  from  dental  caries. 

The  pulp  dies,  and  what  is  the  result?  It  re- 
solves into  the  simpler  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed — sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia 
— and  these  gases  formin'g  may  not  find  their  way 
through  the  tooth,  and  cannot  escape  fiom  the 
cavity  except  through  the  facial  foramen.  Then 
wre  have  a  peri  cementitis,  as  I  have  before  stated; 
and  we  have  all  the  cardinal  signs  of  inflammation, 
heat,  redness,  swelling  and  pain.  If  neglected,  if 
not  treated  properly,  as  I  have  before  described  to 
vi 


you,  these  gases  w 

in     the     surrounding     tissues,     and     cause 

abscesses;  but  these   may  be  opened    easily  with  a 


go   on    causing   inflammation 
and     cause      other 


small  bistoury- 


Another  mean  man  is  the  one  who  used  his  baby 
for  a  foot-warmer  in  cold  weather. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEASURES  IN  THE  CARE  OF  THE 

BREASTS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

CONFINEMENT. 


By  Henry  B.  Stehman,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Chief  of  the  Gyneco- 
logical Clinic  of  Rush  College,  Gynecologist  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  intelligent  supervision  of  the  breasts,  both 
before  and  after  confinement  frequently  requires 
the  physician's  personal  and  thoughtful  attention. 
Pregnancy,  with  its  anxieties,  sufferings  and  risks 
is  frequently  gone  through  to  no  purpose,  because 
of  the  lack  of  proper  precautions,  the  breasts, 
which  were  intended  as  the  source  of  nourishment, 
become  a  focus  of  disease. 

And  thus  by  inattention  or  carelessness  a  sup- 
purative mastitis  results,  which,  if  not  properly 
treated  for,  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother,  and 
undermine  the  health  of  the  child. 

Among  the  early  questions  for  consideration  in 
the  pregnant  female  is  the  condition  of  the  breasts 
and  nipples.  Dress  has  done  so  much  to  destroy 
the  proper  contour  of  the  nipple,  that  in  many 
cases  his  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
correct  this  unfortunate  deformity. 

Instead  of  standing  out  in  bold  relief,  the  oppo- 
site obtains;  continual  pressure  has  produced  a  con- 
cavity where  there  should  be  a  convexity,  there 
being  absolutely  no  possible  chance  for  a  child  to 
grasp  the  nipple  unless  it  be  first  drawn  out. 

Obviously,  since  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  so 
plain,  first  and  foremost  of  all  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  every  form  of  pressure,  and  the  use  of 
such  devices  as  would  insure  pressure  over  the  en- 
tire gland  except  the  nipple.  Delicate  and  gentle 
traction  with  massage,  carefully  persisted  in  will 
accomplish  much  good. 

Filling  a  bottle  with  hot  water,  and  rapidly 
emptying  it  and  placing  the  mouth  over  the  nipple 
will  sometimes  draw  it  out,  or  drawing  upon  a  clay 
pipe  with  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  over  the  de- 
pressed nipple  will  accomplish  the  same  result,  but 
better  than  either,  is  the  careful  use  of  a  valve 
breast  pump  by  which  gentle  and  constant  traction 
may  be  practiced  daily  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

These  means,  however,  are  only  temporary,  fre- 
quently they  do  nothing  more  than  correct  the  de- 
formity for  the  time,  so  that  when  they  are  with- 
drawn the  abnormality  recurs,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  supplement  these  measures,  by  a  per- 
manent splint,  which  will  not  only  relieve  the  nip- 
ple from  vertical  pressure,  but  will  retain  it  in 
position  when  the  deformity  is  corrected. 

This  can  frequently  be    accomplished  by  one    of 


the  following  methods:  When  the  nipple  is  drawn 
out  by  a  breast  pump,  it  can  be  temporarily  se- 
cured by  an  elastic  or  ligature  passed  around  its 
base  to  prevent  its  retraction,  and  while  in  this 
position  after  removing  the  pump,  it  can  be  per- 
manently secured  by  passing  a  narrow  strip  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  with  several  turns  around  it.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  a  collodion  dressing  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  firm  and  equable  pres- 
sure may  also  be  used  to  considerable  advantage. 
After  the  permanent  dressings  are  applied  the 
temporary  ligature  is  removed. 

Wherever  this  method  of  treatment  is  applicable, 
there  remains,  however,  the  objection  to''  perma- 
nent dressings,  that  the  epithelium  becomes  soft, 
a  condition  which  favors  the  formation  of  abrasions 
or  fissures  of  the  nipple,  and  therefore,  when  these 
splints  have  been  used  for  a  while,  they  should  be 
removed  and  the  nipple  supported  by  two  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  applied  to  the  breast  half  en- 
circling the  nipple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it 
entirely  free,  with  its  base  within  the  grasp  of 
the  margins  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  plasters. 

In  cases  where  no  such  deformity  as  described 
above  exists,  a  process  of  hardening  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  nipple  may  be  of  advantage  and  spare 
the  mother  much  pain  and  suffering,  provided  she 
give  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  for  a  month 
or  so  previous  to  her  confinement.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  some  astringent  lotion,  alcohol 
and  alum,  or  cologne  and  alum,  with  which  the 
nipples  are  sponged  night  and  morning,  or  better 
still,  though  not  so  elegant,  by  immersing  the  nip- 
ple in  the  solution  which  is  contained  in  a  bottle 
with  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  more  than  receive 
the  nipple  when  it  is  inverted.  In  this  way  the 
medication  is  more  likely  to  cover  the  entire  sur- 
face, and  leave  a  coating  of  the  astringent  after 
the  spirit  is  evaporated. 

Before  permitting  the  child  to  nurse,  not  only 
should  the  nipple  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  child  should  also  receive  attention. 

Infants  suffering  from  aphthous  deposits  on  the 
tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  are 
apt  to  communicate  these  fungi  to  the  mother's 
nipple;  a  boric  acid  solution  applied  to  the  mouth 
previous  to   nursing  will   effectually   prevent   this. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  puerperium  the  macera- 
tion of  the  epithelium  covering  the  nipple  is  a 
fertile  source  of  fissures  and  abrasions. 

These  lesions  while  not  serious  in  themselves, 
require  incessant  care  since  they  are  liable  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  a  simple  or  infectious  inflam- 
mation which  may  involve  the  gland  itself. 

For  the  general  tenderness  or  soreness  of  the 
nipple  perhaps  no  lotion  is  more  soothing  than  a 
weak  solution  of  lead,  constantly  applied  with  a 
dressing,  but    the    judicious  use  of    a    well-fitting 
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nipple,  or  breasl  pump  using  the  breasts  alternately 
may  save  the  patient  this  annoyance. 

If,  however,  a  lissure  has  been  produced,  the 
same  principles  apply  in  its  treatment  as  prevail 
in  the  treatment  of  the  solution  of  continuity  of 
any  surface. 

After  cleansing  the  surfaces,  they  should  be  ap- 
proximated and  so  held  until  some  form  of  dress- 
ing is  applied.  The  Comp.  Tr.  Benzoin  answers 
this  purpose  admirably,  and  if  applied  while  the 
the  surfaces  are  intact  it  will  cause  little  or  no 
pain. 

If  it  were  possible  to  give  a  nipple  thus  dis- 
abled rest  for  a  day  or  two.  it  would  fully  recover, 
but  since  this  is  impossible,  measures  should  be 
adopted  which  will  secure  this  in  part. 

When  the  breast  is  simply  engorged,  or  even 
when  an  incipient  inflammation  begins  to  manifest 
itself  by  pain,  tenderness,  fever,  redness,  etc., 
nothing  affords  such  prompt  relief  as  massage. 

To  begin,  however,  to  manipulate  an  inflamed 
breast  before  first  producing  surface  anassthesia 
would  be  simply  barbarous. 

To  accomplish  this,  nothing  is  so  simple  and 
harmless  yet  efficient  as  heat. 

Not  moist  heat,  poultices  should  rarely  be  used, 
and  wet  dressing  only  after  suppuration  is  estab- 
lished. 

Plain  oil  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  gently 
rubbed  in  soon  changes  the  character  of  the  breast, 
or  camphorated  oil  may  be  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, so  that  a  breast  that  previously  could  scarcely 
be  touched,  will  soon  yield  to  a  manipulation  that 
will  entirely  empty  it. 

Beginning  first  with  the  finger-tips  of  one  hand 
and  then  with  the  other  gently  stroking  the  breast 
toward  the  nipple,  finally  closing  in  with  the 
thumbs,  both  hands  meeting  at  the  nipple,  the 
gland  can  be  so  efficiently  grasped  and  compressed 
that  each  movement  of  the  hands  wTill  be  followed 
by  a  free  flow  of  milk. 

This  can  be  repeated  as  frequently  as  seems 
necessary,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
camphor  used  too  freely  in  this  way  may  effectually 
arrest  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  thus  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  the  gland. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  supplement  the  above  treat- 
ment with  some  internal  remedy,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Tinct.  Phytolacese  in  33  doses  every  four 
hours  will  give  the  practitioner  more  uniform  re- 
sults than  any  other  drug  he  can  select. 

The  influence  of  the  poke  berry  in  the  incipient 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  mammary  gland,  both 
before  and  after  confinement,  is  probably  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  selection  of  anything  we 
possess  in  medicine. 

Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  puer- 
perium    the     breasts,     already    greatly     enlarged, 


should  receive  such  attention  as  will  prevent  too  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  milk,  and  afford  such  support 
as  may  become  necessary.  Bandages  of  different 
devices  and  applied  in  various  ways  have  been 
suggested,  but  none  of  them  are  so  effective  as  the 
ordinary  surgeon's  adhesive  plaster  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  breast  plaster. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  adopted  this 
method  in  the  Maternity  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, and  since  employing  it  in  every  case,  mastitis 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  has  comfortably  recovered 
from  the  exhaustion  of  labor,  the  plaster  is  fitted 
to  the  breast,  allowing  it  to  extend  a  little  beyond 
the  niargin  of  the  gland,  with  an  opening 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  nipple  to  freely  pro- 
trude. The  plaster  can  be  fitted  more  neatly  if  it 
be  previously  cut  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  taking 
the  measurements  of  the  gland. 

This  early  application  of  the  plaster  by  its  uni- 
form and  equable  pressure  prevents  a  too  rapid 
and  excessive  engorgement  of  the  breast,  and  at 
the  same  time  restrains  the  over-production  of  milk. 

By  holding  the  gland  firm  and  snug  the  patient 
experiences  no  dragging  weight,  a  symptom  which 
is  always  distressing.  The  temperature  of  the 
gland  remains  uniform,  as  it  really  is  never  un- 
covered or  exposed. 

Bandages  sufficient  to  make  pressure  are  neces- 
sarily cumbersome  and  heating,  exposing  the 
mother  when  the  gland  is  uncovered;  moreover 
their  bulk  is  frequently  annoying  and  troublesome, 
wrhereas  the  plaster  when  once  applied  needs  no 
further  attention.  Bandages  depress  the  nipple; 
the  plaster,  by  its  uniform  pressure  upon  the  gland, 
makes  it  more  prominent. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  cases 
have  come  under  our  observation  in  which  women 
having  repeatedly  had  mastitis  with  previous 
childbirths,  and  even  those  who  bore  the  marks  of 
suppurative  inflammation,  passed  through  subse- 
quent confinements  with  no  mammary  trouble 
whatever,  being  able  to  nurse  their  children  as 
long  as  wras  thought  best. 

In  some  sensitive  persons,  the  plaster  sometimes 
causes  itching,  though  this  is  not  distressing;  the 
only  objection  of  weight  against  its  use  is  the  fact 
that  it  may  become  soiled,  but  even  this  is  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  advantages. 

The  length  of  time  they  should  be  worn  is  de- 
termined by  the  behavior  of  the  gland,  both  past 
and  present.  When  it  remains  soft  and  shows  no 
disposition  to  cake,  it  may  be  removed  within  a  few 
weeks,  but  wThen  in  previous  confinements  the 
glands  were  troublesome  for  months,  they  should 
be  worn  much  longer. 

The  best  method  to  remove  the  plaster  is  to  wash  the 
gland  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  rubber  base. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    RUSH    CLINIC. 

One  of  the  compensatory  pleasures  of  growing 
old  is  the  ability  to  reminisce — to  recall  the  days 
that  are  past,  with  their  joys  and  sorrows — to  look 
over  again  the  pictures  that  hang  on  memory's 
wall. 

A  few  reminiscences  about  the  Rush  College 
Surgical  clinic  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  been 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  it  for  the 
past  ten  years  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  The  Corpuscle,  and  they  are  therefore  pre- 
sented with  an  introductory  apology  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun. 

Ten  years  seems  a  long"  time  to  which  to  look 
forward,  but  oh,  how  short  when  the  time  is  past. 

The  past  ten  years  have  been  eventful  ones  in 
the  history  of  the  Rush  clinic.  Great  have  the 
changes  been,  and  wonderful  the  advance  to  a  po- 
sition foremost  among  American  clinics. 

Let  us  retrospect  and  look  at  the  arena  as  it  ap- 
peared a  decade  ago. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  Saturday  clinic,  there 
being  only  one  session  per  week,  on  Saturday  at 
2  p.  m. 

As  yet  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  existed  only  in 
an  embryonic  state  in  the  brain  of  good  old  Dr.  J. 
P.  Ross,  and  the  clientel  of  the  clinic  was  entirely 
made  up  of  outdoor  patients.  This,  of  course,  made 
such  operations  as  abdominal  sections  impossible, 
and  limited  the  operations  to  cases  which  could  be 
moved  and  cared  for  afterward  at  private  houses  in 

the  vicinitv. 

j 

The  space  in  the  arena  itself  was  narrower  by 
about  one-third  than  at  present,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  such  as  would  now  be  looked  upon  as 
exceedingly  primitive.  On  one  side  was  a  high 
shelf  upon  which  stood  a  jar  of  sea  sponges  in  5 
per  cent.,  a  couple  of  basins,  and  a  tin  box  filled 
with  dressings.  On  the  other  side  was  the  shelf 
for  the  instruments,  and  a  washstand  upon  which 
was  placed  a  large  white  bowl  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Prof.  Moses  Gunn,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  clinic  at  that  time. 

Rush  College  has,  and  always  had,  just  cause  to 
be  proud  of  the  names  on  her  Faculty,  and  first  and 
foremost  among  those  names  stands  that  of  Moses 
Gunn,  the  founder  of  the  Saturday  clinic.  It  was 
pre-eminently  Gunn's  clinic. 

From  the  moment  that  he  entered  the  arena 
exactly  on  the  last  tap  of  the  bell  at  2  p.  m.  (he 
was  wont  to  style  himself  the  minute  gun,  because 
he  was  never  either  a  minute  ahead  of  time  or  be- 
hind time),  from  that  moment  until  the  last  case 
had  been  examined  and  operated  Prof.  Gunn  was 
master. 

His  will  was  law,  and  his  behests  were  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  for  those  who  knew  him  best    loved 


him  best.  As  a  clinical  teacher  and  operator  he 
was  without  a  rival. 

He  made  it  a  rule  never  to  see  a  case  before  it 
was  brought  into  the  arena,  so  that  he  might  have 
no  advantage  of  the  students,  and  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  observing  how  the  salient  points  in 
the  history  of  the  case  were  elicited  and  the  diag- 
nosis made. 

He  never  asked  an  unnecessary  question  or  the 
same  question  twice,  and  in  a  few  moments  had 
elicited  all  the  important  points  in  the  case,  and 
presented  a  clinical  word  picture  so  vivid  and  so 
true  that  correct  diagnosis  was  a  natural  sequence, 
and  we  all  wondered  to  see  it  so  easy.  The  divine 
faculty  of  personal  magnetism  was  his  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  he  looked  at  a  patient  with  his 
piercing,  yet  kindly  blue  eyes,  all  fear,  of  the  clinic 
with  its  ghastly  surroundings  and  suggestions  of 
blood,  was  gone  and  perfect  confidence  inspired. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Gunn  was  far  ahead  of  his 
time;  for  instance,  he  used  the  method  of  skin 
grafting  (since  made  famous  by  Tiersch),  which 
consists  in  grafting  immediately  upon  freshly  de- 
nuded surfaces  without  waiting  for  granulations  to 
form.  This  was  five  years  before  any  one  else  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  had  used  the  method 
which  has  now  become  so  popular.  The  idea  was 
original  with  Dr.  Gunn. 

In  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations  he  had 
gained  such  a  reputation  that  patients  came  from 
far  and  near  to  the  clinic,  and  many  a  man  whose 
case  had  been  regarded  as  hopeless  owes  the  abil- 
ity to  use  his  shoulder  joint  to  the  indefatigable 
and  skillful  manipulation  of  the  great  surgeon. 

His  operation  for  the  repair  of  hair-lips  was  a 
surgical  work  of  art,  if  such  an  expression  is  allow- 
able. The  denuded  surfaces  were  dove-tailed  to- 
gether in  such  a  manner  that  the  continuity  of  the 
vermillion  border  of  the  lips  was  accurately  main- 
tained, and  by  sliding  the  cheek  well  forward  ten- 
sion was  prevented  and  primary  union  was  the 
rule.  A  special  suture  which  had  been  prepared 
by  boiling  in  carbolized  white  wax  was  always  used. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  indefinitely  in  re- 
calling the  different  operations  in  which  Prof. 
Gunn  excelled.  While  dignified  in  his  bearing, 
he  was  not  without  sense  of  humor,  and  once  while 
performing  a  very  sanguinary  operation  for  reaction 
of  the  lower  jaw  he  amused  the  boys  very  much 
by  calling  attention  to  his  blood  covered  whiskers, 
recently  snow  white,  and  saying  "they  used  to  be 
red,  when  I  was  young,  and  you  see  are  getting 
back  to  their  original  color  again." 

This  anecdote  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of  his 
personal  appearance  and  to  correct  the  impression 
which  must  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
look  upon  the  miserable  caricature  which  adorns 
the  walls  of  the  upper  lecture  room.     Whether  on 
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horseback,  booted  and  spurred,  or  iii  tlic  arena  in 
his  operating  gown,  or  <>n  commencement  day  in 
cap  and  gown,  Prof.  Gunn  was  always  a  mag- 
nificent   specimen    of    humanity,  a   man  among    a 

thousand,  a  horn  aristocrat,  one  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance would  make  him  a  remarkable  figure 
anywhere,  and  point  him  out  as  a  master  among 
men. 

Such  experiences  as  a  surgeon  has  every  day 
must  have  an  effect  upon  his  character,  either  he 
is  brutalized  by  his  ability  to  inflict  pain  at  his 
pleasure,  or  he  is  refined  and  drawn  into  deeper 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.  That  the  lat- 
ter was  the  effect  on  Dr.  Gunn  need  hardly  to  be 
said.  A  firm  hand  and  a  tender  heart  was  his,  and 
like  his  successor,  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Parkes,  lie 
was  loved  by  all  his  patients,  especially  the 
children. 

Why  one  who  had  relieved  so  many  patients  af- 
flicted with  cancer  should  have  been  singled  out  as 
a  victim  of  the  dread  disease  only  One  knowrs,  but 
those  who  attended  Dr.  Gunn  during  his  last  days 
and  watched,  powerless  to  aid,  the  mighty  strug- 
gle between  death  and  the  hero  who  had  so  often 
foiled  him,  can  hardly  read  these  lines  without 
feeling  that  there  may  be  surgeons  who  can  do  as 
good  work  as  he  did,  there  may  be  men  who 
will  serve  the  cause  of  science  as  well,  but  never 
will  there  be  one  who  will  be  able  to  usurp  the 
place  in  their  hearts  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Gunn. 

A  great  surgeon  himself,  Dr.  Gunn  drew  about 
him  other  surgeons,  and  the  personelle  of  his  as- 
sistants included  names  now  wrell-known  in  this 
city.  A.  B.  Strong  alwrays  administered  the  an- 
aesthetic, and  D.  W.  Graham's  well-known  figure 
was  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  clinic,  while  Prof. 
Gunn's  right  hand  man  was  a  very  clever  young 
surgeon  by  the  name  of  Whitney,  who  would  by 
this  time  have  certainly  occupied  a  high  place  in 
the  profession  had  his  health  allowed  him  to  re- 
main in  the  city. 

Whitney  had  spent  some  time  abroad  and  had 
come  into  intimate  relations  with  the  great  Bil- 
roth,  whom  he  often  quoted,  and  for  this  reason 
was  dubbed  Bilroth  by  the  boys,  whose  bump  of 
reverence  for  their  instructors  was  no  better  devel- 
oped at  that  time  than   at  the  present. 

When  Dr.  Gunn  fell,  the  first  of  a  remarkable 
list  of  great  men  which  Rush  College  has  lost  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  all  eyes  turned  naturally 
toward  Dr.  Parkes,  who  had  an  established  repu- 
tation as  a  surgeon  and  who  stepped  from  the  chair 
of  anatomy  to  the  chair  of  surgery. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital the  possibilities  of  the  clinic  wTere  vastly  in- 
creased, and  under  the  energetic  management  of 
Dr.  Parkes  the  clientel   became   so   numerous  that 


Saturday  afternoon  was  too  short  to  do  justice  to 
the  cases,  and  Tuesday  was  set  aside  as  a,  regular 
surgical  clinic  day.  The  narrow  confines  of  the 
arena  were  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  two  rows 
of  seats.      The    linen    duster    which     Dr.  Gunn  and 

le  asept  ic 

till. 'Ills 


his  assistants  used  to  wear  gave  way  t 
modern  operating  gown  and    all    the    app< 
of  the  clinic  were  changed  and  remodeled 
most  approved  modern  surgical  plan. 
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Dr.  A.  .J.  Ochsner  was  placed  in  cnar 
assistant,  and  to  him  is  the  clinic  largely  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  best  European  clinical 
methods  of  doing  aseptic  surgery. 

The  sad  story  of  Prof.  Parkes'  short  but  bril- 
liant career  as  professor  of  surgery  is  too  well 
known  and  of  too  recent  date  to  come  properly 
under  the  head  of  a  reminiscence,  and  yet  I  fain 
would  add  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
died  beloved  of  all.  Under  Profs.  Hamilton  and 
Senn  the  present  management  of  the  clinic  is  not 
a  reminiscence  at  all,  but  a  glorious  star^  of  affairs 
in  the  present  of  which  old  Rush  has  just  cause  to 
be  proud.  W.  B.  Marcusson,  A.'  M.  M.  D. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    INTERNE    AND    HIS 
FIRST    OBSTETRICAL    CASE. 

CONTINUATION. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club  Tom  was  elected 
Master  of  Forms  and  ceremonies,  among  his  duties 
being  to  act  as  general  hypnotiseur,  coacher,  and 
(as  necessity  demanded)  instructor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ropes  in  general — and  he  did. 

It  wras  but  a  few  wTeeks  more  and  the  institute 
had  been  formally  presented  to  us.  Like  Caesar, 
each  one  felt — Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

As  now  it  wras  growing  cold,  we  did  not  have 
many  opportunities  upon  the  lawn,  yet  we  man- 
aged to  get  along,  the  We,  Us  &  Co.  continuing 
to  pay  and  receive  those  homages  already  grown  so 
dear  to  each  other. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  hospital, 
and  which  as  yet  I  have  not  mentioned,  was  that 
we  were  allowed  to  respond  to  emergency  calls, 
and.  when  our  clients  could  afford  it,  collect  such 
remuneration  as  our  highly  cultivated  imaginations 
pictured  our  distinguished  services  being  worth. 

We  took  turns  in  responding  and  made  common 
purse  of  our  honoria. 

The  hospital  being  situate  in  a  well  to  do  neigh- 
borhood, our  harvest  from  this  source  represented 
quite  a  snug  sum  of  shekels,  sometimes  even  reach- 
ing so  far  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  lady- 
ships of  the  institute. 

Being  on  duty  the  coming  week,  I  was  anxious 
to  reap  as  manifold  as  possible,  as  the  common 
treasury  wTas  at  ebb  tide,  and  the  Christmas  holi- 
days wTere  approaching. 
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At  last  came  my  opportunity.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning  about  two. 

Well  can  I  remember  the  occasion  and  the  case. 
I  had  just  got  in  about  an  hour  before  from  the 
Saturday  soiree  and  was  lying  upon  the  bed  with 
the  gas  turned  low  down. 

I  had  not  taken  off  my  spike -tail  and  had  given 
myself  over  to  the  sweetest  of  recollections  of  the 
evening  just  passed.  You  see  it  was  my  first  seri- 
ous cardiac  murmur. 

Who  was  she?  Describe  her!  No,  1  can't  tell 
you;  no,  don't  try  to  find  out,  as  I  hope  to  so 
thoroughly  disguise  her  that  there  won't  be  a  pos- 
sible chance  of  recognition.  A  description!  that's 
hard.  It  reminds  me  of  my  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  learn  Praxiteles'  Venus  of  Milo  from  Baedecker's 
description  of  her,  but  as  I  stood  before  her  in  the 
Louvre  my  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  rapture 
left  no  traces  of  the  description — now  I  felt — be- 
fore I  had  read. 

Like  Natter  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
who  was  trying  to  learn  "how  to  love"  with  book 
in  hand,  he  soon  found  how  awkwardly  difficult  it 
was  to  follow  as  described,  at  last  realizing  its 
futility,  chucking  the  description  into  a  corner,  with 
one  bound  he  rushes  into  her  aching  arms  and  acts 
"a  la  nature." 

I  shan't  try  to  describe,  my  words  could  not 
convey  that  which  I  would. 

Yes,  she  had  dark  wavy  hair,  eyes  whose  bril- 
liancy eclipsed  the  Kohinoor,  lips  like  two  luscious 
grapes — nature  intended  them  only  to  be  plucked 
and  enjoyed — no,  no  more,  except  to  add  a  word 
about  her  slippers,  the  daintiest  and  tiniest  I  ever 
saw,  it  would  make  even  Cinderella  green  to  see 
them  and  to  possess  which,  has  broken  more  than 
one  prince's  heart. 

Her  name?  Ah!  there  is  the  secret.  Grace,  a 
triality!  combining  the  three  into  the  one.  What 
think  you  of  her?  fair,  pretty,  good.  Man  what 
woulds't  thou  not  give  to  possess  her?  Yes,  a 
mortal  Hebe. 

Cupid  had  arrowed  me ;  how  deep  the  dart  had 
pierced  I  don't  know.  I  think  there  is  some  there 
yet. 

We  had  met  at  Bournique's.  You  know  Bour- 
nique's  don't  you?  No?  Just  you  ask  Jimmie. 
Bob  says  he  used  to  be  a  great  lion  there  in  his 
day,  and  that  there  it  was  where  he  mastered  the 
heel  and  toe. 

Remember  Bob?  No?  This  Bob  is  another 
Bob.  Bournique's  was  the  most  fashionable  and 
distingue  dancing  academy  in  Skeneateles.  Only 
Ward  McAllisterites  could  enter  its  charmed  circle. 
Yes,  candidates  were  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion. Was  I?  Yes,  two,  both  macroscopical  and 
microscopical. 

To    convince  Wardy  of  the  former    I    proved  to 


him  that  I  was  a  Congregationalist  in  fair  standing. 
Of  the  latter,  it  was  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Examination  of  candidate's  pedigree. 

b.  Examination  of  candidate's  blood  corpuscles. 
As    regards    my    pedigree,  they    were    a    whole 

month  tracing  it  back,  and  then  stopped  because 
the  Garden  of  Eden  wouldn't  let  them  any  further. 
As  concerns  my  blood,  the  qualitative  analysis  was 
something  like  the  following: 

White  Corpuscles — Scattering. 

Red  Corpuscles — Few. 

Blue  Corpuscles — Many. 

Purple  Corpuscles — Predominating. 

That  settled  it.     Wardy  let  me  pass. 

We  looked  forward  with  much  anticipation  to 
these  soirees,  as  quite  a  few  of  the  institute  at- 
tended and  then  always  accompanied  by  a  chaperon. 
Ever  run  across  a  chaperon?  The  Americans  are 
much  sweeter  and  more  sympathetic  than  the  Euro- 
peans, don't  you  think  so?  Ever  meet  a  refractory 
one?  The  best  means  to  correct  her?  Get  some 
one  to  talk  sentiment  to  her,  that  will  fetch  her 
every  time. 

On  this  particular  evening  Tom  and  I  had  gone, 
though  I  was  on  duty,  Dick  relieved 'me.  Tom 
had  told  me  that  his  particular  they's  cousin  was  to 
accompany  her,  and  of  course  I  was  all  excitement 
to  meet  her.  I  suppose  she  was  too.  And  when 
we  did,  with  what  effect  I  have  already  partially 
told  you. 

But  her  chaperon  had  it  in  for  Tom,  she  of  the 
lawn.  What  the  deuce  to  do.  Tom  had  it.  The 
superintendent,  yes,  he'd  do.  So  Tom  rings  up  the 
superintendent  and  at  last  manages  to  inveigle  him 
to  come.  That  blessifies  us.  How  we  did  enjoy 
the  German,  the  waltzes,  the  minuettes,  the  ox- 
fords, and  talk.  How  everlastingly  talk,  talk. 
We  talked,  but  alas!  how  quick  the  hour  came  to 
break  up. 

An  idea  strikes  Tom.  Good!  We  conspire  to 
get  the  superintendent  and  the  chaperon  to  take 
Tom's  carriage  home,  while  we  their  chaperon's 
carriage  with  the  girls.     Of  course  they  are   in    it. 

Le  chaperon  yields,  "if"  we  promise  to  follow 
close  behind. 

"Certainly,  madame,"  answers  the  suave  Tom. 
And  so  it  is  arranged. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  academy  had  been  torn 
up  for  some  distance,  thus  compelling  our  walking 
about  half  a  block  to  the  carriages.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful moonlight  night.  The  cousin  and  I  were  last. 
Fortunately  Tom  and  his  particular  they  were  just 
ahead  of  me,  while  the  superintendent  and  his 
Juliet  were  in  the  van. 

Hardly  had  the  cousin  and  I  stepped  on  the 
walk  when,  accompanied  by  such  a  pretty  little 
shiver,  "How  chilly  it  is,"  she  cried.  "Wouldn't 
my  cape  be  of  service,"  replied  I.     "N-no,"  though 
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I  could  feel  she  drew  closer,  and  as  1  hadn't  time 
to  unbutton  the  cape.  I  gently  passed  it  around 
her;  of  course  1  held  it  there.  How?  Come  now, 
don't  be  inquisitive.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "how  slip- 
pery the  walk  is."  ••True,"  reply  Land  kindly 
draw  the  ••cape"  still  closer.  "Oh,  how  delightful 
this  is,"  breathes  the  cousin,  and  I  slipped  just 
then  myself." 

"Time,"  whispered  back  Tom,  and  well  that  he 
did,  as  we  had  reached  the  carriages. 

Le  chaperon  suspected  the  sauve  Tom,  and  so  as 
not  to  be  outdone,  said  to  Tom  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  her  driver  could  hear,  ,kbe  sure  and  follow 
right  behind." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  madame,  we  will  do  so," 
sends  back  Tom. 

Stepping  up  to  his  driver,  Tom  directed  him, 
also  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  the  superintendent's  fair 
Juliet  might  hear,  to  drive  to  the  institute  and  as 
"conveniently''  as  possible. 

With  another  look  around  to  satisfy  herself  that 
all  was  well,  she  stepped  in,  followed  by  the  super- 
intendent. Had  she  seen  Tom  slip  one  of  Bland's 
Almighty's  into  cocher's  hand,  she  might  have  had 
more  misgiving's. 

As  it  was  we  did  follow  her,  though  she  must 
have  believed  the  route  rather  roundabout  or  that 
the  driver  had  lost  his  way,  providing  of  course, 
the  superintendent  permitted  her  any  time  for 
thorough  reflection.     We  certainlv  had  not. 

And  thus  musing,  giving  myself  up  to  the  most 
happy  of  beautiful  reveries,  suddenly  r-ring,  ring, 
goes  my  bell. 

"The  d-dickens,  what's  up?" 

Silence. 

R-ring,  ring. 

"Well,  what  the  dickens  do  you  want?" 

"There  is  a  gentleman  down  stairs  who  wants  a 
doctor,"  called  Sam,  the  night  nurse,  outside  the 
door. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter,  won't  it  wait  until 
morning?" 

"No,  sir;"  he  replies,  "it's  his  wife,  a  baby  case, 
sir." 

A  baby  case!  Treasury!  Glory  to  be  won! 
Good  Lord,  that's  what  I  have  been  waiting  for 
since  my  own  birth,  as  a  doctor,  that  is. 

"All  right,  Sam,  I'll  be  down  directly,  but  Sam 
get  ready  my  case,  and  be  sure  my  forceps  are 
there,  a  Knox  axis  traction  and  Miller's,  also  some 
needles,  catgut  ligatures.  Yes,  put  in  the  crani- 
oclast.  Don't  forget  my  operating  pocket-case,  I 
might  have  to  perform  a  Caesarian  operation,"  this 
all  in  a  breath. 

"All  right,  sir,"  from  Sam. 

With  a  jump  I  am  out  of  the  bed  and  want  to 
turn  up  the  gas,  and  instead,  turn  it  out.  Great 
guns!      I  can't  find  a  match.      Well,  I  must  try  and 


get  along  without.  So  off  goes  my  spike-tail,  as  I 
can't  go  to  a  labor  ease  in  that,  we  arc  not  quite  so 
Frenchy  as  that  yet,  and  fumble  around  for  another 
coat.  1>\  this  time  Sam  knocks,  and  I  hurriedly 
open  the  door  to  get  a,  match  to    light  the  gas. 

Confound  it,  1  had  slipped  into  my  lawn-tennis 
jacket,  surely  that  lawn  seems   ever  to  be  with  inc. 

So  1  dig  for  another. 

And  now  I  see  what  Sam  has  brought.  My 
case.  Great  Caesar!  He  had  found  a  valise  some- 
where and  put  all  he  thought  1  had  said  into  it. 

"The  man  is  in  a  hurry,"  says  Sam.  so  1  couldn't 
take  time  to  change  now. 

o 

So  down  I  trot.  1  don't  blame  the  man  for  be- 
ing surprised.  With  the  valise  I  look  as  though 
I  were  an  actor,  and  I  suppose  he  didn't  want  an 
actor  acting  around  his  house  just  then. 

"No,  don't  be  alarmed,"  I  remarked,  "these  are 
only  my  instruments.  Sam  made  a  mistake,  that's 
all." 

I  intended  this  to  sooth  him,  but  if  I  understood 
aright  the  look  flashed  me,  it  was  more  one  of  dis- 
mal incredulity  than  happy  confidence. 

Well,  as  he  couldn't  help  himself,  I  suppose  he 
intended  making  the  best  of  it. 

"Give  him  the  valise,  Sam,"  direct  I,  as  I  wish 
to  give  the  gentleman  something  to  do,  thus  giving 
me  a  chance  to  gather  myself  and  collect  as  many 
obstetrical  reflections  as  possible. 

And  so  I  did,  as  we  trudged  along-,  and  though 
they  were  few,  I  feel  now  that  under  the  then  cir- 
cumstances I  was  excusable,  as  my  timidity  was 
still  to  be  overcome  by  my  experience  in  life's 
vineyard. 

What  a  fellow  won't  think  of  attending  his  first 
case. 

My  first  thought  was,  why  didn't  the  youngster 
choose  a  more  suitable  time  to  ascend  into  the  light 
of  the  present  and  not  break  in  upon  my  thousand 
and  one  reveries.  Yet,  once  broken,  I  was  all 
eagerness  to  go  on. 

What  kind  of  a  woman  was  she,  an  American  or 
a  foreigner? 

o 

If  the  former,  I  need  not  worry  about  pelvic  de- 
formities, excepting  those  acquired  by  traumatisms 
and  disease. 

If  a  foreigner,  more  need  to  do  so,  because  of 
greater  frequency,  and  predisposing  causes  as 
heredity  and  locality. 

Had  she  always  enjoyed  good  health,  or  was 
there  a  dyscrasia  present,  as  for  example,  tuber- 
culosis may  be  affecting  the  child's  development; 
perhaps  a  case  of  foetal  hydrocephalus,  or  a  big 
flabby  child  too  weak  to  exist  any  length  of    time. 

Was  the  parturient  a  primipara  or  multipara, 
young,  middle-aged,  or  old? 

Would  the  parts  be  resistant  or  would  they 
easilv  dilate  and  yield? 
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If  young,  little  difficulty  may  be  looked  for;  if 
old  and  a  primipara,  I  might  just  as  well  order  my 
bed  brought  along. 

Had  she  any  concomitant  sickness? 

Had  she  been  a  summer  girl  or  a  belle  of  sev- 
eral seasons,  with  extensive  heart  lacerations  or 
serious  cardiac  murmurs? 

I  had  seen  such  a  case  with  a  valvular  lesion — 
Just  as  his  little  majesty's  occiput  touched  the 
perinaeum,  followed  by  those  hard  expulsive  pains, 
aided  by  the  contractions  of  the  abdomen  and  dia- 
phragm, she  gave  several  gasps  followed  by  a 
haemoptysis,  so  severe  and  profuse,  impossible  to 
check,  that  she  succumbed  before  our  eyes. 

Fortunately,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Crane  in- 
strument, we  helped  him  out,  thus  saving  him. 
What  would  I  do  were  this  some  such  case.  What? 

Yes,  so  soon  as  possible  as  the  cervix  permitted, 
extract  with  forceps,  or  should  some  sudden  danger 
arise,  carry  out  a  podalic  version,  even  though  it 
were  necessary  to  chance  lacerating  the  cervix,  to 
avoid  exposing  her  to  the  great  physical  strain 
toward  the  end. 

Were  it  a  face  and  I  could  not  correct  the  pre- 
sentation and  nature  appear  insufficient  to  deliver 
without  danger  to  mother  or  foetus,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  head  and  foetus  be  normal,  what 
do  then? 

Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  If  the  chin  rotate  under 
the  symphysis  pubis,  use  forceps.  But  if  the  chin 
has  rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  don't 
waste  any  time  with  the  forceps,  living  or  dead, 
make  podalic  version  and  extract. 

If  an  oblique  with  hand  down  in  vagina,  or  if  a 
pelvic  presentation,  hardly  any  need  for  worry 
here,  as  they  can  easily  be  extracted,  though  re- 
quiring knowledge  and  skill. 

About  the  aftercoming  head,  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  his  majesty,  don't  compromise  his 
chances  by  applying  the  forceps,  use  supra-pubic 
pressure  to  deliver,  and  guide  and  assist  the  head 
with  the  lower  hand.  But  if  placenta-praevia,  and 
she  is  flooding  very  profusely  with  a  rigid  os,  then 
what? 

If  you  cannot  enter  the  cervix  with  your  fingers 
and  dilate  so  as  to  permit  the  hand  to  pass,  patient 
having  already  lost  much  blood,  and  exhaustion 
true  is  present  or  appearing,  consider  the  Caesarian 
section. 

You  will  save  more  women  and  children  with  it 
than  by  the  expectant  plan. 

And  the  placenta,  if  it  is  not  expelled  in  reason- 
able limits,  say  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour  or 
it  is  a  truly  adherent  one,  again  don't  lose  time 
and  patient  perhaps  blood,  express  by  means  of 
Crede's  method,  and  never,  never  make  traction 
upon  the  cord. 

Make    it    the    rule  to  never  enter  the  uterus  for 


the  placenta — Crede  will  bring  it.  The  rare  ex- 
ceptions in  both  cases  proves  the  rule. 

Post-partum  hemorrhage?  First  find  the  cause, 
said  our  dear  old  friend,  Emeritus  Prof.  De  Laskie 
Miller,  and  then  correct  it.  If  it  be  in  the  uterus 
as  inertia,  or  because  of  an  intra-mural  fibroid  in  the 
uterine  walls,  or  because  of  incomplete  evacuation 
of  bladder  or  of  rectum,  combat  the  cause,  use 
ergot,  hot  water,  massage,  of  which  friction  is  only 
one  form,  catheter  lavement,  etc. 

If  due  to  laceration  of  cervix  involving  the  cir- 
cular artery  of  cervix,  again  don't  take  any  risks, 
or  rather  expose  your  patient  to  any  risks  and  from 
secondary  hemorrhages  from  that  source.  How? 
By  immediately  stitching  the  cervis,  the  only  sure 
means. 

Likewise  the  vaginal  lacerations,  usually,  here 
hot  water  suffices  to  check  hemorrhage,  though 
sometimes  stitches  are  necessary. 

And  now  the  perinaeum.  With  support  are  you 
able  to  preserve  intact  all  perinei? 

All?  No.  Many?  Yes.  Just  as  many?  No. 
Even  without  any  support  some  will  not  be  torn. 
If  torn,  how  best  treat  the  tear? 

Some  say  unite  immediately;  others,  wait.  But 
if  I  wait  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  lochia  flow- 
ing over  the  lacerated  surfaces,  retraction  of  the 
torn  surfaces  continuing  all  the  time,  the  inflama- 
tory  reparative  exudate  being  poured  out,  primary 
union  would  not  be  so  apt  to  take  place  as  if  im- 
mediately stitched  up.  It  requires  but  a  few  mo- 
ments. Your  patient,  and  even  if  conscious,  will 
gladly,  as  a  rule,  acquiesce  in  your  request.  The 
pain  is  very  nominal,  and  by  so  doing  she  is  at 
rest  from  further  mental  and  physical  discomfort, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  where  the  stitching  is 
postponed,  therefore  immediate  stitching  with  pri- 
mary union  seems  to  me  the  course  I  would  follow. 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  flashed  through 
my  mind  as  going  along. 

I  don't  know  what  he  thought  of  my  continued 
silence.  Perhaps  he  gave  me  credit  for  being  very 
wise,  though  had  he  been  able  to  recognize  my 
mental  condition  he  would  have  doubted  it  very 
much. 

"Ah,  here  we  are,  doctor,"  says  my  friend. 

Again  came  Prof.  Miller's  advice  to  mind: 
"Enter  the  lying-in-chamber  with  a  Chesterfieldian 
grace,  and  ease  of  manner." 

You  see  it  was  easy  for  him  to  give  this  advice, 
as  it  is  just  as  natural  to  him  as  it  was  to  President 
Arthur. 

As  for  me,  my  first  case  in  private  and  in  such 
a  dear  little  cozy  home,  resplendent  with  all  that 
comes  with  comfortable  means  and  good  taste,  do 
you  blame  me  for  forgetting  the  Millerian  doctrine 
and  being  somewhat  embarrassed  for  the  moment? 

But  what  did  we  see — yes,  and  hear? 
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Alas,  ye  gods!     What   was   1   to  do  with  all  my 

instruments  and  a  valise  full  at  that? 

Why,  the  youngster  was  bellowing  with  all  his 
might  and  main  between  two  opposite  points  mark- 
ing- the  union  of  the  upper  two-thirds  with  the 
lower  third  of  each  inferior  extremity. 

Ah  me,  my  crystal  palaces  so  rudely  shattered 
and  broken.  Still  I  could  not  prevent  the  invol- 
untary sigh  of  relief,  and  yet  pleasure,  from  escap- 
ing- me  as  I  surveyed  the  picture. 

How  happy  the  poor  lady,  now  so  rich,  looked 
and  felt  as  we  entered  that  room.  And  do  you 
know  it  is  because  of  that  whole-souled,  happy, 
joyful  confidence,  that  "Resting  in  Thee"  feeling 
of  the  parturient,  so  beautifully  compared  to  the 
sublime  figure  in  the  painting  "Clinging  to  the 
Cross,"  which  she,  the  parturient,  extends  her  ac- 
coucheur, that  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  of  all 
artists,  and  this  in  its  most  ideal  sense,  whether 
painter,  sculptor,  poet,  or  musician  in  life,  he,  the 
accoucheur,  leads  them  all. 

To  tie  the  cord,  express  the  placenta  and  see 
after  the  mother  and  the  child,  was  easy  to  accom- 
plish. 

I  was  now7  at  ease  and,  happy  to  say,  since  then 
I  have  never  more  been  embarrassed  in  a  like  posi- 
tion. 

Did  I  report  the  case  to  the  Club?  I  certainly 
did  in  its  entirety,  much  to  their  pleasure,  and  even 
now  I  do  not  tire  speaking  of  my  first  case. 

Yet  in  my  enthusiasm,  dear  reader,  I  trust  should 
I  have  tired  you,  you  will  forgive  me;  it  is  an  error 
of  the  heart,  not  of  the  mind. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  until  we  meet  again  let 
me  wish  you  as  much  pleasure  before  and  during 
your  first  case  as  I  had  before  and  during  mine. 

What  did  wre  do  with  the  fee,  and  it  was  a  nice 
check  at  that?     Oh,  ask  the  institute. 

What  became  of  the  particular  they?  Tom's 
married  to  her.  And  the  cousin — I  think  I  saw 
her  the  other  day.  Saf. 

Skeneateles,  Dec.  40-11,  1892. 


REFORMS. 

ARTICLE   IV. 


Perhaps  the  readers  of  The  Corpuscle  will  par- 
don the  digression,  and  overlook  the  seeming  in- 
sanity, if  under  the  head  of  "Reforms,"  absolutely 
nothing  is  said  of  reforming,  or  reformers,  or  w7hy, 
how,  or  when  to  reform.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  year  has — not  obliterated — but 
strewed  over  with  holly,  and  evergreen,  and  pop- 
corn, and  wax  candles,  and  mistletoe,  all  the  bril- 
liant and  cutting  things  stored  up  to  say  in  behalf 
of  this  or  that  change.  The  writer  feels  that  there 
is  a  time  for  everything— as  wrise  old  Solomon  de- 
clared— and  this  time  is  for  rollicking,  happy  free- 
dom of  thought,   instead   of  for  any  "Glaclstonian 


doctrines,"  "Websterian  utterances,"  or  "Choatian 
sarcasm."  This  month  let  us  notice  the  beggar 
child  on  the  street,  and  send  him  or  her  home  hap- 
pier for  having  a  dime  in  the  grimy  little  fist.  Per- 
haps the  child  was  an  impostor,  but  never  mind; 
believe  in  its  honesty  of  appeal  now  if  never  again. 
Even  though  it  be  a  fraud  it  does  not  live  in  lux- 
ury on  Ashland  Boulevard  or  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Wherever  this  small  atom  of  humanity 
fio-hts  for  existence  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
abuse,  squalor  and  discomfort.  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  forced  to  beef  must  be  a  cross  to  bear,     it 

o 

is  not  alone  grown  people  who  are  proud. 

But  putting  aside  thoughts  of  being  imposed  on 
yourself,  think  of  the  innumerable  times  this  little 
chap  has  been  maltreated.  The  bluff,  well-fed 
and  well-liquored — for  it  would  be  a  paradox  to 
say  well-watered — policeman  has  said  "move  on" 
to  this  small  "Joe,"  when  truly  he  "wasent  doin' 
nothink."  Coachie  has  cut  him  from  the  box; 
busy  men  have  slammed  their  portly  forms  against 
him,  and  crowded  him  into  the  gutter  or  against 
the  wall.  Think,  too,  how  stifled  the  little  wretch 
must  feel  when  he  sees  the  luxurious,  beautiful 
things  in  the  windows.  Don't  blame  him  if  he 
turns  anarchist  or  burglar;  he  is  forced  to  it,  for 
circumstances  make  or  unmake  two  thirds  of  our 
criminals — unbearable,  uncontrolable  circumstan- 
ces. 

Or  to  do  something  else,  make  it  a  point  to  buy 
a  paper  of  the  gamin  who  cheerily  and  lustily  cries 
his  '•'•Daily  N~oos"  while  all  the  time  his  fingers 
and  toes  are  aching  with  the  cold.  Oh,  yes!  no 
doubt  he  is  a  premature  little  villain  and  would 
swear  at  you  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but 
never  mind  now;  he  is  a  boy  as  some  of  us  once 
were,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  year,  be  his 
friend. 

Let  us  drop  one  farther  down.  Why  not  for  a 
day,  or  a  week,  see  how  much  enjoyment  we  can 
give  the  brute  creation.  That  fine  .  setter  that 
looks  so  wistfully  into  your  face  with  her  big,  soft 
brown  eyes,  can  appreciate  your  kindness  just  as 
much  as  if  she  had  a  soul  and  could  talk;  as  much 
as  if  she  was  tormented  with  a  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  which  it 
was  best  to  do.  Right  and  wrong  are  such  broad, 
such  narrow  terms;  often  they  are  indistinguish- 
able; often  used  synonomously;  wrapped  in  the 
clothing  of  one  term,  we  go  along  in  a  satisfactory 
fashion,  fairly  well  contented  with  ourselves,  and 
covering  up  any  little  heart  cries  that  may  come 
from  the  ultima  thale  of  our  beings  in  protest, 
with  the  reflection  that  we  are  doing  "right."  But 
if  wre  ever  happen  to  stumble  into  an  action  which 
is  decked  in  the  garb  of  the  other  term,  we  are, 
most  of  us,  filled  with  remorse.  Remorse?  Yes; 
which  means  fear  for  the  consequences,  and  fear  of 
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detection;  that's  all,  for  all  the  time  the  difference 
is  merely  one  of  education  and  custom.  But  to 
return  to  our  patient  setter  friend.  She  cannot  re- 
pay you  with  words,  but  from  the  bottom  of  her 
big-  honest  heart  comes  the  quick  lick  on  your 
hand,  if  you  pet  instead  of  abusing  her. 

But  the  world  wags  and  we  wag  with  it.  Many 
of  us  close  our  hearts  to  holiday  sympathy  from 
the  same  motive  our  careful  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers close  the  windows — lest  we  take  cold, 
and  all  the  time  we  are  freezing  and  freezing  in 
our  little  iron-bound  souls,  just  for  want  of  circu- 
lating freedom.  Do  you  know,  a  man  will  shut 
and  shut  his  heart,  until  there  is  positively  a 
vacuum  in  his  thorax,  and  he  becomes  round- 
shouldered  and  stoop-shouldered  from  caving  in? 
This  is  the  reason  misers  and  men  in  novels,  who 
disown  their  daughters  because  they  marry  the 
wrong  man,  are  always  such  hollow-chested,  shriv- 
eled-up  beings.  (This  is  a  new  theory  but  you 
may  have  it  for  a  New  Year's  present.)  Be  like 
the  great-hearted  people  of  this  world.  Think  of 
the  woman  who  was  sorely  beset  by  a  professed 
friend,  who  would  have  murdered,  ruthlessly,  her 
dearest  possession.  We  would  forcefully  repel 
such  a  rascal,  turn  him  over  to  the  law,  consider 
him  a  mortal  enemy,  and  loftily  withdraw  our 
sacred  persons  from  his  contumacious  preseuce. 
But  she,  in  the  broad  nobility  of  a  woman's  faith 
and  trust,  took  him  at  his  word  as  her  friend,  in- 
stilled in  his  mind  the  belief  that  he  was  her  friend, 
and  all  the  time  gently  leading  him  to  her  way  of 
thinking. 

But  here  again  the  pen  and  the  pen  shover  have 
wandered  off  in  the  meadows  of  fancy,  picking 
now  a  bud  and  now  a  blossom,  only  to  find  that 
the  coveted  treasures  were  either  ragweed  or  wild 
roses  whose  leaves  soon  fall. 

The    joyous,    happy  New  Year!     Unsullied  by 

passion  or  crime;  unscarred  by   remorse  or  regret; 

unmarked  by   cloudy  stain   or    low    reflection.      A 

birthday   for   a    world,    yes,    perchance    a    million 

worlds;  so  it  is,  after  all,  an  ideal  time  for  "reforms." 

A.  C.  Ripple. 
■  «<»►  ■ 

Editors  of  The  Corpuscle: 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  the  courteous  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Center  for  a  contribution  to  The 
Corpuscle,  permit  me  to  send  you  a  few  lines 
from  which  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  such 
excerpts  as  you  may  wish.  Prof.  Bevan  having 
already  asserted  a  claim  to  the  subject  so  kindly 
suggested  by  your  co-editor,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  subject  which,  as  the  day  of  graduation  draws 
near,  is  doubtless  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  you — where  to  pursue  your  studies  further. 
Shall  it  be  in  a  hospital  or  in  post-graduate  courses 
at  home  or  abroad.      Lucky  is  the  student  who  has 


the  means  and  time  to  enjoy  both  these  privileges. 
Few  are  so  blessed.  Of  course  no  one  would  hesi- 
tate between  the  relative  value  of  an  apprentice 
ship  under  the  experienced  instructors  at  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  more  or  less  vain  groping  for  infor- 
mation in  independent  work,  unavoidable  on  the 
part  of  the  bewildered  graduate,  whose  mental 
leading  strings  are  snapped  apart  by  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving a  piece  of  paper  informing  whom  it  may 
concern  that  this  young  man  is  qualified  to  practice 
medicine!  All  cannot  obtain  hospital  positions, 
and  to  those,  unless  time  and  means  are  at  their 
command,  the  advice  is  to  stay  at  home — notwith- 
standing the  charge  that  "homekeeping  youths 
have  ever  homely  wits." 

Europe  is  the  Mecca  of  the  young  medical  grad- 
uate. He  goes  to  Paris  without  even  the  French 
of  Stratford — Atte-Bowe,  or  to  Berlin  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  hardly  sufficient  to  se- 
cure a  glass  of  the  national  beverage:  in  perspec- 
tive, sees  a  Pean  or  a  Bergmann  perform  a  laparo- 
tomy, and  returns  to  his  native  home  to  be  admired 
as  one  who  has  studied  abroad.  But  the  honor  is 
short-lived.  It  is  small  comfort  to  have  a  physi- 
cian "who  has  studied  abroad"  if  he  cannot  relieve 
your  colic. 

Do  you  know  the  language?  It  takes  much 
time  to  learn  enough  of  a  foreign  tongue  to  acquire 
even  a  modicum  of  misinformation.  The  ear  of 
the  adult  is  not  apt  in  accustoming  itself  to  new 
idioms.  Most  men  who  have  come  here  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  language  will  confess 
that  the  first  five  or  six  months  were  lost.  Learn- 
ing a  language  per  se  is  an  imbecilic,  mechanical 
task.  A  clever  Englishman,  whose  vocation  had 
necessitated  his  learning  many  of  them,  said  that 
for  every  word  acquired  he  lost  an  idea.  Then 
too,  before  coming  to  Europe,  ask  yourself  what 
you  intend  to  study.  Would  you  believe  that 
most  of  my  acquaintances  have  come  here  with  no 
conception  whatever  of  what  they  were  to  do?  A 
recent  graduate  from  America,  speaking  only  the 
vernacular  tongue,  a  few  days  since  strolled 
into  the  laboratory  of  comparative  anatomy;  it  was 
the  first  university  building  he  saw,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  study  comparative  anatomy.  The  young 
student  wishes  to  do  "special  work,"  "original 
work,"  as  he  fondly  puts  it.  He  has  the  title  of 
Dr.  Med.,  which  he  is  inclined  to  flaunt — and  the 
American  college  in  consequence  is  in  bad  odor. 

Examine  your  object  at  first  with  the  lower 
powers  of  your  microscope.  Medicine  is  deductive. 
Before  you  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  a  specialty 
you  need  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  or  other  gen- 
eral practice.  You  are  unqualified  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  throat  before  you  are  familiar  with 
the  disorders  of  the  stomach.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  science  you  will  find  the  local  phenomenon 
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to  be  often  the  manifestation  of  a  remote  action. 
Lastly,  without  being  over-Chanvinistic,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  surgery  and  diagnosis  arc  as  well 
taught  at  home  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  Prof.  Bevan  claims  prior  right  to  describe  the 
clinics  and  German  customs,  the  churches  and  beer 
cellars,  there,  remains  to  me,  gentlemen,  nothing 
but  to  wish  The  Corpuscle,  its  editors  and  read- 
ers, a  Happy  New  Year.         Archibald  Freer. 

Leipzig,  Dec.  3,  L892. 


SYNOPSIS    OF    PROF.    SANGER     BROWN'S    LEC- 
-     TURES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Somatic  death  is  said  to  exist  when  the  respira- 
tion and  circulation  are  permanently  arrested. 
Molecular  death  implies  that  no  latent  vitality  re- 
mains in  any  part  of  the  body-  After  the  former, 
resuscitation  may  be  accomplished,  but  not  after 
the  latter. 

Medical  jurisprudence  mainly  concerns  itself 
with  somatic  death.  It  is  of  main  importance  to 
determine  first  the  fact  of  death,  and  next  the  time 
that  may  have  elapsed  after  death. 

The  fact  of  death  is  indicated  by: 

I.  The  entire  and  continuous  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  may  be  determined  by  care- 
ful auscultation  over  the  whole  chest  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes  for  two  or  three  hours;  next  by 
applying  a  light  ligature  about  the  finger  or  ear 
and  observing"  if  there  are  evidence  of  conofes- 
tion  beyond.  Bright  steel  needles  will  rapidly 
corrode  if  inserted  into  living  tissues,  but  much 
less  so  in  dead  tissues,  and  lastly,  the  obvious  in- 
formation afforded  by  cutting  down  on   an    artery. 

II.  The  cessation  of  respiration,  which  may  be 
tested  by  holding  a  bright  mirror  before  the  nose 
to  see  if  moisture  is  condensed  thereon;  by  sus- 
pending '  a  piece  of  down  before  the  nose  and 
watching  for  movement  produced  by  the  respira- 
tory current ;  movement  of  the  chest  may  be  tested 
by  placing  a  vessel  of  mercury  upon  it  and  watch- 
ing its  surface. 

III.  The  absence  of  sensibility  and  voluntary 
motive  powTer,  together  with  the  state  of  the  re- 
flexes, have  an  obvious  bearing. 

IV.  Several  minor  signs  as: 

a.  The  effect  of  flame  upon  the  skin.  During 
life  this  produces  a  blister  filled  with  serum  rich 
in  albumen;  the  base  of  the  blister  is  reddened  and 
limited  by  a  deeper  red  line.  After  death  no  blis- 
ter or  redness  appears. 

c.  The  hand  is  opaque  after  death;  rosv  and 
translucent  when  held  before  a  strong  light  during 
life. 

d.  The  "Facies  Hippocratice,"  that  is  a  pecul- 
iar sharpness  of  the  nose  and  chin;  flaccidity  and 
paleness  of  the  lips,  sunken  eyes,  hollowed  tem- 
ples, prominent  cheek  bones.     A  dry  and  wrinkled 


forehead  is  usually  observed  soon  after  death,  but 
it  may  appear  before  death  or  may  never  appear 
at  all. 

V.  Changes  .in  and  about  the  eye,  as  loss  of 
pupilary  and  corneal  reflexes,  but  it,  should  be  re- 
membered under  what  conditions  these  may  be  losl 
or  modified  in  life,  and  also  thai  the  pupils  respond 
to  mydriatics,  which  act  locally  some  hours  after 
death.  The  corneal  lustre,  too,  may  be  retained 
after  death  from  apoplexy  and  poisoning  with  the 
cyanagen  compounds.  The  eyeball  becomes  ine- 
lastic in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  after  death 
and  sinks  back  into  the  orbit,  but  this  also  hap- 
pens before  death  in  the  aged  and  in  great  emacia- 
tion. 

VI.  Changes  in  the  temperature.  In  nearly  all 
cases  of  death  there  is  at  first  a  slight  post-mortem 
rise,  reaching  its  maximum  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours  after  death.  This  is  most  marked  in 
hydrophobia,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, smallpox,  and  tetanus.  Usually  in  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  hours  the  temperature  of  the  body 
will  have  fallen  to  a  point  so  near  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  as  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  Apart 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  physics,  the  process  of 
cooling  is  delayed  in  the  middle-aged  and  robust 
and  hastened  in  the  old,  in  infants,  and  emaciated 
subjects. 

If  called  to  a  body  still  warm,  always  take  the 
temperature,  several  times  within  an  hour  or  two 
and  carefully  record  it. 

The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  death  is  deter- 
mined by  the  changes  in  the  muscles  and  general 
condition  of  the  body,  which  are  usually  divided 
into  three  stages. 

FIRST    STAGE. 

Muscular  flaccidity  and  contractility  com- 
mences immediately  after  death  and  lasts  about 
three  hours.  In  a  few  rare  instances  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  practically  absent,  and  no  case 
is  on  record  where  it  lasted  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  The  muscles  are  flabby  and  the  points 
flexible,  and  the  former  will  react  to  strong  elec- 
trical stimulation.  Occasionally  the  jaw  rises  and 
the  arms  may  be  slightly  pronated  or  supinated 
during  this  stage,  especially  during  the  post-mor- 
tem rise  of  temperature  following  death  from  cholera 
and  yellow  fever.     This  stage  always  ends    in    the 

SECOND  STAGE. 

Rigor  Mortis,  or  Cadaveric  Rigidity — This  never 
fails  to  appear  after  death  in  all  animals.  The 
muscles  are  rigid,  slightly  diminished  in  volume 
and  retain  exactly  the  same  position  they  occupied 
when  rigidity  supervened.  It  appears  early  in 
birds  and  late  in  reptiles,  and  is  common  to  both 
voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles.  It  occurs 
either  in  a  vacuum  or  in  pure  oxygen,  and  when 
the  brain  and  cord  have  been    removed.      Cold  de- 
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lays  both  its  appearance  and  disappearance,  but 
does  not  prevent  it. 

Kuhne's  theory  that  it  is  due  to  the  coagulation 
of  myosia,  the  albumenous  principle  of  muscle,  by 
a  weak  acid  formed  in  the  tissues  after  death  is 
very  plausible.  Putrefaction  liberates  ammonia 
and  neutralizes  the  acid. 

Rigor  mortis  may  begin  almost  immediately 
after  death,  usually  in  three  or  four  hours,  never 
later  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  postponed 
when  death  is  sudden  in  a  healthy  subject  unless 
there  be  great  exhaustion,  as  might  be  the  case  in 
soldiers  in  battle,  when  it  is  greatly  hastened.  As 
already  stated,  cold  delays  it. 

It  commences  in  the  involuntary  before  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  and  in  these  latter  usually  in  the 
following  order:  Eyelids,  muscles  raising  the  lower 
jaw,  face,  neck,  and'  extremities.  The  departure  is 
in  the  same  order. 

It  usually  passes  off  in  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  in  summer,  and  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  winter.  Intense  cold  has  pre- 
served it  three  weeks  and  longer.  It  is  most 
marked    in    the    old  and  least  in  the  middle-acred. 

o 

In  infants  it  often  sets  in  while  the  baby  is  still 
warm,  and  its  presence  is  evidence  against  still 
birth. 

In  lightning  stroke  its  duration  may  be  so  brief 
as  to  give  color  to  the  statement  that  it  does  not 
occur. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  stage  of 
flacciclity  a  body  moulds  itself  to  the  surface  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  that  during  the  stage  of  rigor 
mortis  it  does  not  so  mould  itself.  The  practical 
utility  of  these  conditions  will  suggest  themselves 
as  affording  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  a  body 
had  been  moved  after  death.  This  stage  always 
terminates  in  the 

THIRD  STAGE. 

The  Period  of  Putrefaction — Putrefaction  im- 
plies a  spontaneous  change  common  to  all  nitro- 
genous organized  bodies,  whereby  they  become 
resolved  into  easier  and  simpler  compounds. 

About  the  third  day  after  death  a  slightly  pur- 
ple, greenish  or  yellowish-green  patch  appears  in 
the  center  of  the  belly,  and  by  the  fifth  day  this 
has  spread  over  the  whole  abdominal  parietes  and 
the  genitals,  while  green  patches  elsewhere  give 
the  body  a  mottled  appearance.  From  the  eighth 
to  the  tenth  day  these  patches  run  together,  so  that 
the  face  and  neck  present  a  reddish-green,  and  the 
abdomen  a  reddish-brown  hue.  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  the  whole  body  will  be  strongly  colored, 
some  parts  being  of  a  deep  green  or  violet  and 
others  of  a  brownish-red  or  black.  Beyond  this, 
color  changes  cannot  be  traced. 

Putrefactive  gases  produce  many  marked 
changes. 


They  distort  the  features  so  that  recognition  is 
impossible.  They  reduce  the  specific  gravity  so 
that  a  submerged  body  rises,  discharges  its  gas, 
and  again  remains  submerged  till  more  gas  is 
formed.  The  elasticity  of  the  tissues  prevents  rup- 
ture. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day  the  eyes  are 
pressed  forward,  the  tongue  is  forced  out  but  not 
bitten,  food  is  forced  from  the  stomach,  sometimes 
into  the  larnyx,  faeces  may  be  expelled,  and  so  too 
may  a  foetus.  If  blood  remained  in  the  arteries 
this  may  be  forced  into  the  superficial  capillaries, 
giving  the  surface  a  rosy  appearance  and  causing 
hemorrhage  if  wounds  exist.  Puncture,  allowing 
escape  of  the  gas,  immediately  puts  an  end  to  the 
phenomena. 

Disintegration  of  the  body  after  burial  varies 
greatly,  partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  owing  to  causes  not    well  understood. 

After  from  three  months  to  two  years  the  soft 
tissues  become  dry  and  brown,  and  the  limbs  and 
face  covered  with  a  soft  white  fungus.  White 
crystaline  deposits  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
soft  organs  sometimes,  giving  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  death  resulted  from  poisoning. 

After  four  years  the  viscera  become  so  mixed  to- 
gether as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable,  and  after 
eight  years  the  body  will  usually  be  found  in  frag- 
ments. 

The  uterus,  of  the  internal  organs,  resists  putre- 
faction longest. 

Adipocere  (adeps  lard  and  cera  wax)  is  a  pecu- 
liar substance  like  fat  or  spermaceti,  formed  by  the 
spontaneous  conversion  of  flesh  when  placed  in 
moist  earth  or  water.  It  is  a  white-yellowish, 
white  or  brown  soapy  body  with  an  offensive,  ran- 
cid odor.      When  dry  it  is  light,  hard,  and    brittle. 

One  year  under  water  and  three  years  in  moist 
earth  complete  the  process,  but  it  may  begin  in  the 
fatty  parts  after  one  month's  submersion   in  water. 

Cadaveric  Ecchymoses  are  external  and  internal. 
They  are  not  due  to  putrefaction,  as  they  form 
while  the  body  is  still  warm  and  the  blood  liquid. 
The  rationale  of  their  production  consists  in  the 
gravitation  of  the  blood  to  the  most  dependent 
part  and  there  coagulating.  When  the  blood  re- 
mains within  the  larger  vessels  and  capillaries  in 
contact  with  animal  tissues,  and  shielded  from  the 
air,  it  coagulates  with  the  formation  of  exactly  the 
same  layers  as  when  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
body,  but  the  process  often  occupies  several  hours 
instead  of  a  few  moments.  The  time  required  for 
coagulation,  either  within  or  without  the  body,  will 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 
Where  this  is  large,  as  in  pneumonia  and  acute 
rheumatism,  coagulation  may  occur  so  soon  after 
death  that  the  blood  has  not  had  time  to  gravitate 
to  dependent  parts,  and  hence  there  will  be  few,  if 
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any,     stains,    while    in    phthisis,    for    obvious    rea- 
sons, they  would  be  extensive. 

The  parts  upon  which  the  body  actually  n'sts 
will  not  be  stained,  as  the  pressure  closes  the  cap- 
illaries. 

The  points  of  difference  between  a  vital  and  a 
post-mortem  eechymosis  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance forensically,  and  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
played by  the  parallel  column  arrangement: 

POST-M  ORTEM    E(  ICHYMO- 
SIS. 

1 .  Anatomical  Seat — 
Congestion  of  capillaries 
in  rete  mucosum  and 
vascular  tissue  above  the 
true  skin. 

2.  Position — Such  de- 
pending parts  as  are  not 
subjected  to  pressure. 

3.  Appearanc  e — 
Irregular  in  shape,  but 
with  well  denned  edges; 
color  uniformly  dark; 
not  elevated. 


BRUISE    PRODUCED    UN- 
LIFE. 

Al.  Anatomical  Seat — 
Effusion  of  blood  from 
small  ruptured  vessels  in 
true  skin  and  surround- 
ing subcutanous  tissue. 
2.  Position- — Seat     of 


injury. 

3.  Appearanc  e — 
Bruise  may  have  shape 
of  instrument  inflicting 
it;  color  not  generally 
uniform,  and  bruised 
part  often  elevated. 

4.  Extent  —  More  or 
less  limited  to  the  part 
injured. 


4.  Extent 
appears      i  n 


Stain  first 

isolated 

patches,  rapidly  running 


too-ether 


more    or 


5.  Results  of  Incision 
— Effused  blood  at  once 
flows  from  cut. 


6.  Changes  by  Time 
— T  he  dark  purple 
bruise  after  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours,  or  as  late 
as  two  or  three  days  be- 
comes highly  tinted  at 
the  edges  and  of  a  more 
or  less  violet  hue.  After 
this  it  passes  through 
the  various  shades  of 
green,  yellow,  and  lem- 
on, the  center  always 
the  darkest.  During 
these  changes  caused  by 
oxydation  of  the  blood 
the  spot  enlarges. 
Changes  complete  in 
few  days  to  few  weeks. 


over  whole  dependent 
parts  not  subjected  to 
pressure  (weight  of 
body). 

5.  Results  of  Incision 
— No  effused  or  coajni- 
lated  blood  flows  from 
cut.  May  be  bloody 
points  where  veins  are 
opened. 

6.  Changes  by  Time 
— The  color  remains  tol- 
erably stationary  till 
putrefaction  sets  in.  No 
zones  of  color  form 
round  the  edge,  such  as 
occur  in  a  life  bruise. 


The  cause  of  internal  lividities  is  the  same  as 
of  external,  and  like  them,  they  appear  in  the  most 
dependent  parts  of  the  several  viscera. 

They  ace  found  chiefly  in  the  following  situa- 
tions: 

1.  The  veins  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  posterior 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  This  follows  from  the 
ordinary  position  in  which  the  body  is  placed  after 
death. 

2.  The  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  par- 
ticularly its  pia  mater. 

3.  The  posterior  part  of  the  lungs.  This  is  the 
most  constant  seat,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
viscus  is  usually  involved,  and  it  occurs  at  a  very 
early  period  after  death.  It  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

4.  Dependent  parts  of  the  intestine  and  stomach. 
If  the  intestines  be  stretched  to  their  full  extent 
the  redness  will  be  continuous  if  due  to  inflamma- 
tion, but  will  present  numerous  breaks  if  due  to 
post-mortem  ecchymosis. 

Coagulated  fibrin  stained  with  blood  coloring 
matter  may  be  found  in  the  heart  after  death,  and 
in  some  cases  these  may  have  formed  there  just  at 
the  moment  of  death. 

Very  soon  after  death  (after  a  few  hours)  the  bile 
undergoes  such  changes  that  its  coloring  matter 
oozes  through  the  gall  bladder  and  stains  the  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  a  yel- 
low or  greenish-yellow  color,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of 
a  corrosive  poison. 

Modes  of  death  are  usually  classified  into  (1) 
Death  beginning  at  the  head.  (2)  At  the  heart,  (3) 
At  the  lungs. 

Death  beginning  at  the  head  may  be  caused  by 
(1)  pressure  on  the  brain,  (2)  blows  on  the  head 
causing  shock  or  concussion,  (3)  narcotic  poisons, 
as  opium,  (4)  excretory  products,  as  urea  or  bile, 
(5)  embolus  or  thrombus  of  a  cerebral  vessel. 

Prior  to  death  there  will  of  course  be  symptoms 
of  coma  and  post-mortem.  The  arteries  and  left 
side  of  the  heart  will  be  found  empty.  The  right 
side  of  heart  and  lungs  moderately  full,  but  not 
engaged  as  in  asphyxia. 

Death  beginning  at  the  heart  may  be  caused  by 

(1)  anemia,  that  is  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
blood,  produced  by   hemorrhages    or    suppuration, 

(2)  asthenia,  weakness  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  pro- 
duced from  exhaustion  from  various  causes,  and  (3) 
interference  with  the  nerve  supply  to  the  heart. 

The  ante-mortem  symptoms  of  syncope  from  an- 
emia are  pallor  of  cheeks  and  lips,  cold-  sweat, 
dimness  of  vision,  dilated  pupil,  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  vertigo,  a  slow,  weak,  fluttering 
pulse,  general  lowering  of  sensibility,  sometimes 
nausea,  vomiting,  restless  movements,  hallucina- 
tions of  hearing,  irregular  respiration,  sighing,  and 
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at  last  gasping,  frequently  hiccough  and  convul- 
sion. Post-mortem,  the  heart  will  be  found  con- 
tracted and  quite  or  nearly  empty,  having  stopped 
because  no  more  blood  came  to  it. 

The  symptoms  of  syncope  from  asthenia  are  cold- 
ness and  lividity  of  the  extremities,  feeble  pulse, 
and  extreme  muscular  weakness.  Little  or  no  im- 
pairment of  the  senses  or  intellect.  Post-mortem, 
heart  dilated  containing  more  or  less  blood.  In 
death  from  syncope  both  sides  of  the  heart  usually 
contain  an  equal  amount  of  blood. 

Death  beginning  at  the  lungs  may  be  caused, 
1.  By  a  stopage  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  as  in 
(a)  injury  to  their  nerve  supply,  (b)  mechanical 
pressure,  (c)  tetanus.  2.  Entrance  of  air  through 
a  wound  in  the  chest  wall,  or  viscera  through  a 
wound  of  the  diaphragm.  3.  Prevention  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  as  in  hanging, 
drowning,  choking,  etc.  4.  Plugging  of  the  pul- 
monary artery. 

The  symptoms  are  intense  congestion  of  face, 
struggle  to  breathe,  sense  of  suffocation,  vertigo, 
loss  of  consciousness,  relaxation  of  sphincters  and 
general  convulsions.  Post-mortem,  there  will  be 
found  engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  veins,  capillaries  and  viscera,  whilst  the  arter- 
ies and  left  side  of  the  heart  will  be  empty. 

That  there  is  a  certain  interdependence  between 
the  nervous,  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems 
sometimes  preventing  a  precise  expression  as  to 
the  mode  of  death  should  not  be  forgotten. 


ANOTHER    BALL. 

It  was  a  dark  and  dreadfully  cold  night.  The 
wind  sighed  and  moaned  through  the  leafless 
branches,  until  one  shivered,  as  one  does  when  the 
salt  sea  waves  roll  up  a  gruesome,  half-preserved 
body  at  one's  feet.  Each  new  gust  seemed  to 
outdo  its  predecessor.  Strains  weird  and  peculiar  fol- 
lowed each  successive  gale,  Within  the  sky  parlor 
the  boys  worked  silently  and  with  interest,  trying 
if  possible  to  discover  some  new  and  unheard  of 
part,  that  would  send  their  names  ringing  down 
the  corridors  of  fame,  bringing  themselves  an  en- 
viable reputation.  But  the  time  to  cease  from 
their  labors  finally  came.  The  end  arrived.  [Ends 
have  a  promiscuous  way  of  arriving  for  all  things.] 
The  old  bell  in  the  Demonstrator's  room  an- 
nounced that  the  closing  time  had  come.  Aprons  and 
gowns  were  laid  aside,  and  after  a  hurried  wash, 
each  betook  himself  to  his  respective  home.  Lights 
were  turned  out  one  by  one,  as  each  table  was 
vacated.  The  familiar  click  that  sounded  in  the 
door,  told  that  Charley  had  locked  the  room. 

Accompanied  by  the  ghoulish  wind,  with  its  im- 
becile murmurings  and  mutterings,  I  sought  my 
room.  Fire  out.  No  matches  to  be  found.  I 
fumble  about  the   table,  succeeding   only  in   over- 


turning the  ink  bottle  and  sticking  a  dissecting 
knife  in  my  hand.  With  a  fervent  wish  that  knives, 
ink,  matches,  fire,  stove,  wind,  cold,  and  landlady 
might  make  a  hasty  descent  to  Tophet,  I  pile  my- 
self into  bed  still  sucking  my  wounded  hand. 

"All  is  silent  as  the  breast  from  which  the  spirit 
has  departed."  Almost  immediately  I  am  trans- 
ported back  to  the  dissecting  room — and  shades 
of  my  departed  Fiji  ancestors!  My  only  raiment 
is  my  robe  de  nuit.  Modesty  and  comfort  must 
surely  flee  now.  Suddenly  the  stiff  on  No.  3 
turned  over,  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  then 
wrapping  the  black  cover  cloth  about  him,  in  a 
graceful  and  thoroughly  Roman-toga  manner,  sat 
upright  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Scarcely  had 
he  done  so,  than  the  one  on  the  next  table  began 
to  move,  and  draw  its  legs  up  and  straighten  them 
out  again.  After  repeating  this  process  several 
times,  with  a  yawn  or  two  meanwhile,  he,  too,  sat 
upright. 

"Say  Pard,"  said  No.  3,  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
that  sent  a  chill  over  the  entire  course  of  the 
listener's  anterior  lateral  ascending  tract,  "have 
you  a  match?  I  just  dropped  my  collar  button, 
and  have  been  groping  around  around  here  for  an 
hour  and  can't  find  it." 

"I  think  I  have  one,"  said  said  No.  4.  "Wait 
until  I  look,"  and  he  began  to  go  through  some 
motions,  indicative  of  having  once  worn  a  vest  and 
pockets. 

"I  guess  I  am  mistaken,"  he  said.  "Oh,  yes,  I 
forgot.  I  changed  my  trousers  just  before  coming 
up  here,  and  I  left  my  match  safe  in  them.  Beastly 
stupid  of  me  to  do  it,  but  they  handled  me  so 
roughly  over  at  the  morgue  that  I  got  rattled. 
You  ought  to  have  seen  the  valet  I  had.  He  stood 
me  on  my  head  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  my 
pockets — money  or  a  railroad  pass.  You  know  I 
skipped  the  flume  via  the  railroad  accident  route. 
But  say !  I  saw  Foley  lay  a  handful  down  on  the 
ledge  there  and  I  believe  some  are  there  yet." 

"Well,  I  will  look  for  I  must  have  a  light  and 
find  my  collar  button;  I  don't  feel  more  than  half 
dressed  without  it,"  said  No.  3,  as  he  began  search- 
ing the  ledge.  His  efforts  were  soon  rewarded, 
and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  strike  a 
light. 

The  light  showed  most  of  the  stiffs  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  their  tables,  blinking  their  eyes  and 
dangling  their  cold  feet  in  space. 

The  old  fellow  on  No.  17  grumbled  something 
about  wishing  they'd  let  him  sleep,  then  turned 
over  and  dozed  again.  Most  of  them,  however, 
got  down  from  their  tables  and  moved  about,  each 
draped  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself,  with  that 
odious  black  cover. 

"I  never  was  shaved  like  that  before,"  said  one 
old    man.      "That    Warnshuis    on     the    left   upper 
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scraped  me  in  a  worse  than  stock-yards  fashion,  and 
see  here  where  he  cut  me,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
huge  gash  on  the  side  of  his  face."  "I  would  have 
jumped  up  and  thrashed  him,  only  Dr.  Dodson  was 
looking." 

"1  don't  see  why  it  is,"  said  one,  picking  up  a 
pipe  and  lighting  it.  "that  Thompson  will  persist 
in  smoking  soft  coal.  Why  can't  he  bring  us  up 
sonic  good  tobacco  once  in  a  while.  Once  to-night 
I  saw  him  fill  his  pipe  with  the  stuff  that  my  feet 
are  wrapped  up  in." 

"I  know  it,"  said  a  pale,  fine-looking  young  fel- 
low, "but  the  boys  never  think  of  us;  but  pardon 
me,"  he  continued,  "changing  the  subject,  do  you 
see  that  young  girl  over  there  dressed  in  black? 
Isn't  she  a  daisy?  Her  name  is  Annie  Rooney, 
and  she  came  in  via  the  kerosene  route;  I  am 
going  over  and  get  an  introduction  to  her.  Just 
watch  me  break  her  heart;  I  think  I  can  do  it,  for 
you  know  it  is  full  of  plaster  of  paris." 

"I  wish  you  would  see,"  said  one,  turning  back 
a  large  flap  from  the  side  of  his  face,  "if  you  can 
find  what  is  the  matter  of  my  infraorbital  nerve. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  twisted,  and  it  hurts  horribly. 
That  Noel  never  thinks  of  any  one  but  himself,  and 
I'm  going  to  raise  a  kick  if  he  don't  do  better," 
and  he  illustrated  his  meaning  by  elevating 
a  No.  14  foot  and  pushing  it  through  the  air  in 
front  of  him,  with  pile-driver  violence. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  another,  "did  you  see  Wind- 
miller  take  off  that  external  jugular  with  the  pla- 
tysma  from  my  neck?  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
fellow  when  I  saw  him  looking  for  it  so  long,  but 
I  didn't  dare  say  anything.  By  the  way,  how 
long  have  you  been  dead?" 

"Since  last  June.     I  died  of  cholera." 

"That's  nothing,  I've  been  dead  almost  a  year. 
I  died  of  smallpox." 

Just  then  a  tall  obeliskian  pale  face  came  up 
and  said: 

"My  name  is  Roland.  In  Posey  county  my 
father  feeds  his  hogs  pawpaws,  and  such  like.  I 
am  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  am 
cousin  to  Cleopatra's  needle.  I  was  born  with 
double  teeth  all  around,  and  in  the  dark  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  moon,  and  comet.  Upon  my 
breast  is  indelibly  tattooed  the  royal  mark  of  Eng- 
land's noble  family — a  baccarat  game  on  an  azure 
field,  with  aces  rampant  and  couchant.  Let's  have 
a  dance." 

No  sooner  had  he  said  it  than  with  one  accord 
all  were  ready  to  begin. 

"If  only  I  had  my  full  dress  here."  said  a  small 
youth.  "It's  horrid  bad  form  to  dance  clothed 
only  in  cutis  anserinus  and  a  toga." 

The  tables  wrere  pushed  to  the  wall  and  two  put 
side  by  side  for  the  orchestra. 

"I'll  play  first  violin,"  said  Rosenberg,  climbing 


upon  the  table  with  a  tibia  in  each  hand.  ''I'll 
play  the  flute,"  said  Dr.  Lamb,  producing  a  fibula. 
••I'm  troubled  a  little  with  gout  produced  by  ad- 
vanced life  and  high  living;  I  guess  I  can  play  the 
drum,"  said  Papa  Nichols,  "for  if  it  is  anything 
like  the  races  it  is  easy  enough,  and  if  1  can't  make 
it  go  I'll  play  horse." 

"I  can't  tell  where  the  duet  of  the  spleen 
empties,  but  1  can  play  the  bass  vile."  said  Weil, 
as  he  mounted  the  table.  The  orchestra  thus 
lormecl,  Roland  took  charge  of  the  affair.  Each 
man  reached  down  and  tore   the   ta<>-    from    his    toe 

o 

and  made  a  run  for  the  young  lady  to  secure  at 
least  one  dance;  the  result  was  she  fainted  and  had 
to  to  be  revived  at  the  water  trough,  but  as  she 
was  unable  to  dance  it  became  strictly  a  stag  af- 
fair. I  was  glad,  for  my  raiment  seemed  too  utterly 
utter  scanty  when  she  was  around.  The  programme 
was  as  follows:  Metatarsal  waltz,  kyphosis  quad- 
rille, os  calcis  et  phalanges  polka,  scalpel  lancers, 
maxillary  schottische,  popliteal  waltz,  femur  ballet, 
Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Thus  they  danced.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  little 
cold  and  formal,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
The  dancers  were  a  little  awkward  and  stiff,  but 
they  did  very  well.      There  were 

Stiffs  spare  and  stiffs  tall. 
Stiffs  stout  and  stiffs  small. 
Stiffs  grim  and  stiffs  grinning, 
Stiffs  sinned  acrainst  and  sinning. 
Stiffs  ancient  and  stiffs  new, 
Stiffs  pretty  and  stiffs,  phew! 

'Twas  a  sight  to  see  how  the  partners  met. 

How  stiffs  in  pairs  danced  every  set. 

Danced  till  their  half-clad  bodies  were  wet 

With  an  oozy,  clammy,  horrible  sweat 

That  made  my  blood  to  freeze 

Worse  than  the  howling,  bellowing  breeze. 

Just  as  the  last  waltz  was  over  one  of  their  num- 
ber started  towTard  the  demonstrator's  room,  where 
I  had  been  hiding.  He  said  he  wanted  the  aspir- 
ator, for  one  of  his  lungs  had  collapsed.  1  knew 
he  would  see  me,  so  I  resolved  to  take  desperate 
measures.  Just  as  he  entered  I  gave  him  a  rous- 
ing good  kick  that  sent  him  sprawling  and  clat- 
tering to  the  stone  floor,  and  I  awoke  to  find  I 
had  nearly  kicked  the  left  hind  quarter  off  my  bed- 
stead. IXXOMINATI'S. 
■  ■<«►  ■ 

A  few  days  ago  a  patient  walked  into  a  drug 
store  and  had  a  prescription,  calling  for  eight  two- 
grain  powders  of  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
filled,  with  directions  to  take  one  every  fifteen  min- 
utes. In  a  couple  of  hours  a  friend  brought  back 
the  empty  box  and  desired  the  prescription  refilled, 
saying  the  former  allowance  had  done  no  good,  "for 
as  soon  as  he  took  a  dose  it  did  not  seem  to  act 
right  and  he  would  throw  it  up." 
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AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Fitch,  '85,  was  married  Thursday, 

Dec.  29,  1892,  at  8  o'clock   in  the  evening  to  Miss 

Amelia   M.    Fisk,  daughter   of   Prof.   Fisk,    of   the 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

•x   -X 
x- 

M.  D.    Brown,  class    of    '92,  was    married    Nov. 

24   to    Miss    Daisy   Brooks   of   Bloomington,    Wis. 

The    doctor's     Thanksgiving     turkey    must     have 

tasted   especially  fine  this   year.     He  is   located  at 

Monona,  Iowa. 

•x  * 
■x 

Married  Dec.  28,  1892,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Gill,  of  the  class  of  '90,  and  Miss  Gos- 
sage,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Brooks  Gossage. 
Mrs.  Gill  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School.  The  "happy  family"  will  live  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Oakley  avenue  and   Monroe  street,  this  city. 


IN  THE  FACULTY. 


Dr.  Gray,  of  the  dispensary,  is  the  proud   father 
of  a  very  young  doctor. 


-x-  -x 
-x 


"This  world    is  made  up  of  mankind    and    other 

people,"  says  Prof.  Cotton, 
■x-  -x 

Prof.    Serin  was  down  in    Tennessee    during  the 

holidays    on  a   hunting  expedition.      They  say  the 

professor  is  quite  a  marksman  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 

-x-  -x 
-x 

Dr.  Graham  conducted  the  surgical  clinics  dur- 
ing Christmas  week,  and  did  some  very  interesting 
work.  The  students  always  appreciate  Dr.  Graham 
when  he  consents  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

-x  -x 
-x 

Prof.  Bouffleur  was    absent   a    few    days   at    the 
first    of    the    year   to    attend    court.      The   county- 
hospital  case  was  the  one  the    professor  was    inter- 
ested in  at  the  time,  so  we  understand. 
*  -x- 

The  good  news  has  just  been  handed  in  that 
Prof.  Belfield  is  going  to  lecture  on  surgery  dur- 
ing the  spring  term.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
boys,  the  professor  is  a  man  after  our  own  heart, 
and  in  advance  we  can  guarantee  him  a  hearty 
welcome. 


Dr.  Graham  N.  Fitch,  who  recently  died  in  In- 
diana, was  at  one  time  Professor  in  Rush  College; 
was  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  1844-45,  and  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  1845-49.  By 
the  above  dates  it  will  be  seen  Prof.  Fitch  was 
professor  at  the  time  of  the  re -organization  of  the 
college — the  year  following  its  foundation, 


During  the  holidays  Prof.  Hamilton  Was  called 
to  Washington  by  Senator  Chandler  to  confer  with 
a  board  of  eminent  government  officials  in  regard 
to  the  quarantine  methods  which  are  now  in  vogue, 
and  which  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
changed  soon. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 


Prof.  B.  says  gold  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
*,  * 

Windmiller  reports  good  spooning  on  the  lake. 


■x  # 
•x 


Slusser  has  learned  the  effect  of  belladonna  by 
experiment. 

■x  x- 
x- 

The  Annual   editors  have   undoubtedly  taken  an 

emetic  as  they  have . 

■x  x- 

A  patient  with  some  degree  of  propriety  asked 
for  "compulsion  of  cod  liver  oil." 

•X-    -X 
•X 

Reynolds  is  still  worrying  about  that  lady  who 
sat  on  the  perch  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Are  the  tribes  beyond  the  great  wall  of  China 
troubled  with  tartar  on  their  teeth? 

The  Annual  Board  have  begun  at  the  bottom 
and  therefore  meet  in  the  basement. 

*** 
"The  prognosis  is   good    when    the    patient  gets 
well,"  says  a  member  of  the  middle  class. 

x-  -x 

-X 

Sitting  Bull  was  familiarly  and  lovingly  known 
among  the  Sioux  as  The  Dandy  Depilator. 

■x  -x 

X- 

In  referring  to  Norwegian  cod  liver  oil,  how 
would  it  do  to  say  it  was  an  Ole  Aginous  prepara- 
tion. 

■x  x- 
x- 

A  bright  D.  J.  told  one  of  the  professors  that  a 
vermicide  was  something  used  for  preparing  ver- 
micelli. 

x-  -x 

X- 

Render,  therefore,  unto  "Jimmie"  the  things 
which  are  Jimmie's,  and  don't  read  The  Corpuscle 
during-  lecture. 


Wouldn't  it  be  wTell,  in  order  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect, to  change  the  expression  "Porwwm  Adami"  to 


In  forty  years  Rush  graduated  forty  Smiths, 
half  as  many  Browns,  seventeen  Joneses,  and  only 
one  Liljendrantz, 
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A  poverty-stricken  artist  living  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  Paris  said  his   pangs   were   merely  those 

of  painters'  colic. 

-x-  * 
-x- 
()n  falling  from  the  top  of  a  telegraph  pole,  the 
lineman  remarked  that  his  ''polarity11  had   changed 

with  his  "highlarity." 

-x-  >(  -x- 

What  is  a  sadder  sight  than  to  see  a  young  man 
start  out  to  study  Homoeopathy?  Why,  to  see 
two  young  men  start. 

Copeland  went  to    Canada   during    the    holidays 

and  visited  a  medical  school  in  London,  where  the 

students  know  The  Corpuscle. 

-x-  -x- 
-x- 

The    young    man     that    answered    a    professor's 

question  by  "Yes,  marm,''  must  think  men  as  well 

as  women  are  unsexed  by  the  study  of  medicine. 

-x-  -x- 
-x- 

The  meanest  man  on  record  is  the  one  who  made 

his  wTife  take  her  quinine  without  the  capsules,  in 

order  that  she  might  use  the   capsules  for  making 


soup 


Some  of  the  students  exhibit  as  much  bashful - 
ness  about  getting  The  Corpuscle  when  it  comes 
out  as  they  would  in  attacking  their  Thanksgiving 
dinners. 

* 
Teacher- — uNow,  Johnny,  massage  means  to  rub; 
Make  a  sentence  containing  the  wrord." 

Johnny — "My  ma  massaged  the  clothes  Monday 


A  brilliant  student  reciting  in  medicine  made 
this  astonishing  statement:  "The  patient  don't 
necessarily  have  to  vomit,  but  he  does  vomit  quite 
frequently." 

•x-  -x- 

A  waggish  student  procured  a  porous  plaster, 
tore  it  into  small  pieces  and  stuck  himself  to  them. 
When  asked  why  he  divided  it  he  said,  "to  avoid 
all  untored  effects/' 

A  note  found  in  our  box  says:  "Please  inform 
the  students  through  The  Corpuscle  that  Messrs. 
Bowrers,  Fitzgerald,  Peck  and  Welch  are  the  best 
'red'  men  in  Rush!" 

•x-  -x- 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  boys  at  the  eating 
club  lapsed  into  poetry  as  follows: 

"Apple  pie  without  the  cheese 
Is  like  a  kiss  without  the  squeeze.'' 
He  declared  it  wTas  original,  and  that  he  couldn't 
help  such  things  at  times. 


Prof.  B.  says  herbivorous  animals  art-  subject  to 
inoculation  with  anthrax  bacillus;  carnivorous 
animals  are  not;  but  man,  partaking  both  of  the 
dog  and  donkey,  is. 


*  * 
* 

Isn't  it  strange;    what   desperate    courage    a    man 

will  exhibit  and  what   valorous  talcs   lie  can    relate 

about  his  own    brave    boyhood,    when    Ik;    wants   to 

pull  one  of  the  teeth  of  his  boy. 

# 

A  priest  brought  a  small  boy  into  the  Dispensary 
for  an  operation — the  second  one,  he  said.  When 
asked  where  the  boy  was  operated  on  before,  he 
replied,  "Shure,  an'  on  the  table." 

"My  pa,"  said  a  small  boy,  "is  a  preacher,  and  is 
sure  to  go  to  Heaven." 

"Huh!"  said  the  other  small  boy,  "my  pa  is  a 
doctor  and  can  kill  your  old  pa." — Ex. 

"We  must  attack  this  trouble  promptly,"  said  the 
physician.  "Yes,"  replied  the  patient,  who  had  just 
taken  a  dose  of  medicine;  "but  I  wish  you  would  be 
a  little  less  bitter  in  your  attacks." — Ex. 

*  * 

A  patient  received  a  prescription  calling  for 
twenty  grains  of  potassium  bromide  every  six 
hours.  He  remarked  afterward  that  he  alwrays  had 
some  scruples  about  taking  that  medicine. 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
A  tip  oft  produces  a  smile. 

But  notes  on  my  head 

Send  me  aching  to  bed, 
And  a  "rile"  intermingles  my  bile. 

A  second  "Mr.  Caudle"  came  in  the  other  day 
and  asked  if  his  wife  could  not  be  injected  with 
some  tetanus  culture.  He  said  he  had  tried  all 
the  ordinary  methods  for  producing  "lockjaw11  and 
had  failed. 

From  a  railroad  centre  comes  this  one,  from  over 


the    humble    ^rave    of    a   kitchen     Biddv 


■Sh 


jumped  her  narrow  gauge  road  bed,  which  it  was 
brought  about  by  too  sudden  expansion  of  the 
kerosene  can.'' 


There  is  a  bald-headed  man  in  the  class  who 
humorously  refers  to  his  billiard  ball  pate  as  his 
"fly  spot."  A  few  nights  ago  the  "lone  highway- 
man" marked  him  for  his  prev,  and  slugged  that 
spot.  Baldy  said  afterward,  that  when  that  stuffed 
club  hit  his  head,  he  mentally  changed  the  name  to 
"fire-fly  spot." 
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A  young  "hen  medic"  lays  awake  half  of  the 
night  thinking  what  horrible  things  her  hands  have 
done  in  the  dissecting  room;  while  wTe  spend  half 
of  the  night  washing  our  hands  and  trying  to  for- 
get what  is  on  our  hands. 


Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty  to  Dr.  Bridge's  remark  about  a  man  not 
being  able  to  do  his  best  unless  he  is  comfortable. 
We  refer  to  our  leanness  and  the  unpadded  condi- 
tion of  those  lecture -room  seats. 

Jess — "Why  don't  you  ask  Dr.  Emdee  to  your 
dinner." 

Bess — "I  can't  bear  him.  He  looks  as  though  he 
was  saying  to  himself:  'Great  heavens!  I'll  bet 
her  liver  is  out  of  order.'  '  — Ex. 


Young  Pharmaceutist — "Are  you  troubled  with 
colic,  Miss?" 

His  Partner — "No." 

Y.  P. — "What  a  pity!  I  have  a  cure  for  it 
that's  simply  out  of  sight." — Medical  Review. 

One  of  the  middlers  is  of  a  very  boyish  cast  of 
face.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  striving  to  get  at 
the  root  of  an  old  lady's  trouble,  so  asked  her  if 
she  was  troubled  with  loss  of  appetite.  "No,  my 
son,"  responded  the  good  old  dame.  The  middler 
vanished. 

*  ,# 

S.  Lippery — *-Say,  old  man,  if  the  professor  calls 
on  me  .to-day  you  recite  for  me,  will  you?" 

F.  Unny — "All  right,  you  want  to  be  in  debt  to 
my  vocal  cords,  do  you?  If  so,  take  me  over  to 
Budweiser's  drug  store  and  liquidate  the  debt  be- 
forehand." 

*  * 

The  embryo  orator  is  usually  troubled  with  pal- 
pitation of  the  knees.  The  hen  medic  is  usually 
troubled  with  aphasia  of  the  inhibitory  lingual 
areas,  but  Thompson,  poor  fellow,  is  troubled  with 
ordinary  boyish,  green-apple,  dried-apple,  cucum- 
ber, wild  plum,  turnip  colic. 

Vanneman  is  so  fascinatingly  lovely  that  the 
students  forget  to  look  at  the  professors  during 
lectures.  Van  has  been  at  work  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  lately,  and,  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, compounded  a  very  meritorious  hair  curler 
which  he  uses  with  great  effect. 
* ,  * 

It  remained  for  one  of  the  Cook  County  class  to 


reminded  that  Gray  did  not  mention  that  in/his 
work  on  anatomy,  the  brilliant  youth  replied,  "Oh, 
I  mean  my  left  spinous  process." 


* 
An  innocent  specimen   of 


th 


idzca'l    student 


tribe  walked  into  a  druggist's  shop  a  few  days  ago 
and  signified  a  desire  for  "two  ounces  of  syrup  of 
Virginian  prunes."  The  druggist  was  totally  lost 
until  the  student  remembered  that  prescriptions 
were  usually  written  in  Latin,  and  so  said,  "of 
syrupus  prunus 


Viro-inianus. 


A  few  days 
into    the    dispensary 


ago  an  illiterate  old   ins 
with    a    necrosed 


make  this  disco 


very:     He  fell  against  a  door,  and 


in  his  own  words  "hurt  his  left  vertebra,"     When 


shman  '  came 
a  necrosed  area  of  the 
tibia.  A  student  was  examining  the  lesion,  and  of 
him  the  old  Irishman  asked,  "What  d'ye  think's 
th'  matter?"  The  student  jokingly  replied  "It 
looks  as  if  you  had  some  periosteal  difficulty." 
"Howly  Virgin,"  exclaimed  Pat,  frantically  clasp- 
ing his  head  in  his  hands,  "is  it  so  bod  as  thot?" 

*  * 

A  thoughtful   Western    citizen    had   his    epitaph 
written,  in  case  of  his  death,  as  follows: 
"My  life  was  largely  sorrow  and  care; 
My  death  was  caused  by  lack  of  air; 
The  undertaker  was  my  best  friend, 
He  planted  me  here — 

George  Hamilton  Trend." 

*  * 
* 

Here  is  an  epitaph  recently  discovered  in  a  Col- 
orado bone  yard: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Timothy  Broome; 
Piddled  a  bank  safe,  then  skipped  up  the  flume; 
Started  for  Canada,  via  the  slope, 
Then  switched  off  Heaven  ward  via  a  rope. 
*,  * 

Another,  which  shows  a  spirit  of  happy  submis- 
sion to  the  decrees  of  Providence  is: 
"JTic  jacet — here  he  lies — 
And  would  his  lies  lay  with  him! 
He  lied  like  blazes  when  upright; 
He  always  lay  when  he  was  tight; 
He  tried  to  lie  out  of  this  fight; 
Now  sheol  lies  within  him." 

"Here,  sah,"  Smith  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
himself.  While  at  Amherst,  the  professor  of  ath- 
letics measured  his  physical  proportion  and  pro- 
nounced him  the  "ideal  man."  Smith  is  a  great 
ladies'  man,  too;  he  was  spotted  by  one  of  The 
Corpuscle  force  of  detectives,  in  one  of  the  large 
dry  goods  houses,  industriously  trying  to  buy  rib- 
bon of  a  certain  shade,  to  match  a  sample,  and  a 
bolt  of  cloth  to  match  the  ribbon.  The  "fly  cop" 
said  Smith  used  a  stethescope  in  order  to  get  the 
exact  shade, 
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A  Guide  tO  the  Study  Of  Gynecology,  by  M.  J.  Mergler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecol 
ogy  at  the  Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medical  School,  Chicago.  One  handsome  volume, 
cloth,  interlacing,  net,  $2.00.  *  *  A  resume    of    the  entire  subject,  briefly  stated, 
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practitioners  as  an  aid  in  reviewing  the  most  recent  facts  relating  to  the  subject,  at  the  same  time 
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A  Treatise  On  Gynecology,  Medical  and  Surgical,  by  S.  Pozzi,  M.  D.,  translated  from  the 
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"This  translation  is  to-day  the  best  work  in  Gynecology  in  English.  *  '*  *  It  is  true 
that  it  is  not  a  Students'  book,  but  operations  are  so  well  described  and  illustrated  that  a  Student 
can  greatly  profit  by  its  perusal." — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Dec.  ''92. 

Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,    including  Physiological 

action  of  Drugs,  the  Special  Therapeutics  of  Disease,  Official  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  and  Minute 
Directions  for  Prescription  writing.  By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  M.  D.  Fourth  edition  (January,  '93) 
one  vol.   8vo.  with  thumb  index,  cloth,  $4.00;   leather,  $5.00. 
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by  Rudolph  Vox  Jacksch,  translated  from  the  third  German  edition  and  enlarged  by  James 
Cogney,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  profusely  illustrated  with  plain  and  colored 
illustrations.      Price   in   cloth,  $6.50. 
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exposition  and  clearness  of  its  style.  *  *  "^  A    standard    work — as  trustworthy  as  it  is 

scientific.     The  numerous  and  artistic  illustrations  form  a  great  feature  of  the  work." — London  Lancet. 

"  Supplies  a  real   want.  ~x"  *  *  Rich    in    information,    accurate    in    detail,    lucid    in 

style." — British  Medical  Journal. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  Of  Medicine. — For  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners, by  Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principle  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  Chicago;  1  vol.  8vo.,  925  pp.,   170  illustrations,  cloth,  $4.75,  leather,  $5.75. 
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Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  and  Nasal  Cavities,  including   Physical   Diagnosis  and 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs.  Heart  and  Aorta,  Laryngology  and  Diseases  of  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Nose, 
Thyroid  Gland  and  Oesophagus.  By  E.  Fletcher  Ixgals,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College.  One  vol.  8vo.,  with  one  colored  plate  and  240  illus- 
trations, in  the  text,  cloth,  $5.00. 

Kirke'S  Hand  Book  Of  Physiology.  New  American  edition  from  thirteenth  English  edi- 
tion, with  500  illustrations,  many  colored.      One   volume,  8vo.,  cloth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00. 

A  Manual  Of  Bacteriology,  By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D.,  Deputy  Surgeon  General 
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results  can  be  accepted  as  well  established.  A  manual  of  Bacteriology,  therefore,  which  fairly  rep- 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Corpuscle  takes  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  its  readers  that  Nathan  M.  Freer  has 
increased  the  list  of  Rush  prizes  to  a  very  appreci- 
able extent.  By  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, he  has  established  two  more  —the  Joseph  \Y. 
Freer  prize  and  the  L.  C.  Paine  Freer  prize.  It  is 
to  such  men  that  our  deepest  gratitude  is  due. 
Taking  as  they  do.  a  sincere  interest  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  they  give  expression  to  this  in- 
terest, and  aid  the  welfare  of  the  college  by  taking 
an  interest  in  and  aiding  the  students.  They 
clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  prizes  mean  compe- 
tition; mean  increased  number  of  students,  for 
other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  go  to  that 
college  offering  the  greatest  inducements  in  the 
way  of  prizes.  Not  alone  for  the  pecuniary  gain, 
although  that  is  a  very  potent  factor  with  most  of 
us,  but  because  in  man's  innermost  being  is  a  love 
for  excelling,  a  desire  to  be  at  the  head,  a  righteous 
ambition  and  yearning  for  honors.  These  prizes 
are  one  more  short  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal 
college.  One  endowed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
students  will  be  feed  to  only  a  minimum  degree; 
one  where  an  intense  rigidness  of  entrance  ex- 
aminations shall  be  the  Rubicon,  instead  of  the 
now  financial  basis.  A  college  like  this  would 
mean  a  college  of  brainy  men.  who  would  inevit- 
ably  bring  renown  upon  their  Alma  Mater.  Not 
being  hampered  at  all  by  thoughts  of  fees,  giving 
all  their  attention  to  the  work  in  hand — for  they 
would  be  men  anxious  to  do  this,  else  they  would 
never  have  faced  that  entrance  examination — what 
enormous  and  astounding  results  could  be  gained! 
We  do  not  expect  to  see  this  kind  of  a  model  uni- 
versity for  a  time  vet.  but  events,  and  the  onward 
progress  of  men  and  things,  is  surely  bringing  it, 
and  when  it  comes  many  labyrinthian  medical  mazes 
will  be  made  patent, 
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It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  for  Prof. 
Etheridge  to  give  two  lectures  to  the  students,  upon 
the  code.  The  lectures  are  always  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  as  the  professor  has  had  a  large 
experience  they  are  very  instructive  to  the  young 
men  who  soon  expect  to  enter  the  medical  profes- 
sion. These  lectures  are  not  down  in  the  College 
announcement  and  not  upon  the  time  card,  but 
they  are  given  because  the  professor  does  not  want 
a  young  man  to  go  out  of  Rush  and  make  a  mis- 
take, and  because,  as  he  says,  "he  hates  (?)  the 
medical  students.1'  He  takes  every  point  of  the 
code  up  and  comments  upon  it,  and  his  remarks 
are  to  the  point  and  his  explanations  so  clear  that 
every  listener  goes  away  with  the  idea  that  he  will 
not  break  the  least  item  of  that  code.  He  gives 
the  young  man  some  idea  of  his  duty  when  he  first 
starts  out,  that,  if  followed,  will  surely  bring  suc- 
cess. We  all  know  that  the  medical  code  has 
been  jeered  and  laughed  at  for  many  years;  yet 
when  we  hear  an  old  practitioner  who  has  tried  it, 
and  who  has  watched  young  men  start  in  the  med- 
ical profession  and  break  the  rules  of  the  code,  and 
who  has  watched  the  result,  praise  it  and  teach  it, 
we  feel  compelled  to  accept  it  as  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  be — a  perfect  guide  to  the  physician. 

If  every  member  of  the  profession  would  live 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  code,  the  medical 
profession  would  be  the  happiest,  pleasant  life 
imaginable,  but  we  find  too  often,  men  who  either 
never  heard  of  the  code,  or  who  would  rather  not 
help  their  brother  doctor. 


We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  the  method  of  every 
publication  to  give  to  its  readers  anything  which 
may  be  called  news  whether  the  truth  has  been 
strongly  verified  or  not.  Our  metropolitan  dailies 
especially  give  their  readers  a  great  amount  of 
news  which  is  not  strictly  what  it  should  be,  but 
they  are  excused  because  they  are  always  expected 
to  be  of  interest.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
mission  of  a  medical  journal,  for  the  busy  prac- 
titioner has  no  time  to  read  a  large  number  of 
journals  for  pleasure,  and  if  he  had  the  time,  he 
would  undoubtedly  wish  to  divert  his  mind  from 
medicine  for  a  time,  and  could  find  other  journals 
more  interesting.  He  wants  a  medical  journal 
for  the  truths  he  may  learn,  and  when  he  reads  of 
a  new  remedy  or  a  new  way  to  combat  a  particular 
disease,  he  wants  to  know  if  it  has  been  sufficiently 
tried  to  warrant  him  in  using  it.  Too  often  a  new 
method  is  tried,  and  after  a  few  times  the  author 
rushes  into  print  in  some  accessible  medical 
journal,  and  possibly  it  has  no  merits  whatever;  the 
patient  may  have  idiosyncrasies  which  may  par- 
ticularly adapt  him  to  the  treatment;  and  the  next 
man  who  tries  it  may  find  it  an  utter  failure.  These 
men  in   the  first  place  should   verify  their  methods 


by  numerous  experiments,  they  should  be  triedl 
over  and  over  again,  for  we  all  know  that  it  has- 
only  been  a  few  years  since  the  physiological 
action  of  some  of  four  commonest  drugs  was  abso- 
lutely settled.  After  a  man  has  thoroughly  tried 
his  methods  he  is  welcome,  and  he  is  duty-bound, 
to  give  them  to  the  profession. 

The  old  practitioner  is  not  the  one  who  goes 
hither  and  thither  catching  all  the  new  fads  and 
trying  them,  but  it  is  the  young  man  who  starts  in 
medicine  and  finds  time  to  read  all  the  journals. 
If  he  would  read  only  a  few  good  ones  and  try 
only  a  few  new  methods,  and  devote  his  spare  time 
to  books  by  noted  and  well-qualified  men,  or  read 
only  articles  from  these  men,  he  would  be  far  bet- 
ter qualified  to  meet  his  patients.  A  doctor  should 
be  fully  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
drug  he  uses,  and  should  not  use  one  until  he  has 
fully  mastered  everything  about  it.  The  teaching 
of  Dr.  Brainard:  "When  you  don't  know  what  to 
do,  don't  do  anything,"  is  common  sense  and  has 
saved  more  lives  than  it  has  lost. 


Those  who  have  read  Les  Miserables  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  written,  inform 
us  that  it  loses  much  of  its  beauty  and  interest 
through  translation.  We  stop  and  wonder  how 
such  can  be  the  case,  as  it  even  in  the  translation 
surpasses  most,  if  not  all,  our  English  works  of  fic- 
tion of  a  similar  character. 

We  cannot,  however,  dispute  the  fact  that  every 
language  has  its  idioms  which  cannot  be  thoroughly 
understood  when  literally  translated,  and  some 
even  defy  translation. 

To  be  true,  we  owe  much  to  those  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  philology,  and  in 
translating  the  best  writings  of  all  languages. 
But  this  is  considering  the  question  strictly  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  and  when  we  are  reaping  part 
of  the  benefits  of  others'  sowing. 

We  cannot  always  have  translators  or  interpret- 
ers when  we  may  most  need  them.  And  no  one 
feels  the  whole  truth  of  this  statement  more  than 
do  the  professional  men;  and  of  these  the  doctor 
more  than  any  other.  There  are  many  doctors  in 
Chicago,  in  fact,  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  com- 
munities where  several  languages  are  spoken,  who 
are  finding  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  prac- 
tice as  extensive  as  desired,  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate wTith  the  people  in  their  own  language,  and, 
consequently,  you  will  find  them  devoting  their 
spare  moments  to  the  study  of  German,  French,  or 
some  other  language  that  will  prove  beneficial 
to  them.  They,  of  course,  do  this  at  this  time 
under  great  disadvantages,  but  still  "it  pays"  they 
tell  us. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  needs  of    the  future 
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is  the  best  stimulant  for  present  labor.  What  will 
our  needs  be? 

Visit  the  dispensary  and  note  wha^a  Large  num- 
ber of  the  patients  can  speak  understandingly  only 
in  their  native  language.  Many  of  them  are  Ger- 
mans. Will  we  not  meet  with  many  such  people 
in  our  daily  practice?  Then  we  will  wish  that  we 
had  heeded  the  entreaty,  >w(),  lerne,  lerne.  Deutch, 
das  ist  gut  ftir  Dich." 

About  forty  of  the  students  have  secured  the 
services  of  a  very  proficient  instructor  and  are  be- 
ing  instructed  in  colloquial  German.  The  classes 
are  doing  excellent  work.  We  believe  that  a  study 
of  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages  will  prove 
very  beneficial,  and  we  hope  that  this  work  may 
continue  and  otow. 


Can  you  find  a  student  who,  having  passed 
through  a  literary  college,  is  unable  to  conjugate 
flunko.  flunkere,  prexi,  firum,  and  plunko,  pluckere, 
profli,  pickum.  or  who  does  not  knowT  that  the  word 
pony  has  a  secondary  meaning?  Well,  most  of  us 
have  flunked  on  some  recitation.  A  few  may  have 
been  "plucked"  on  some  examination,  and  all  have 
seen  some  jockey  sort  of  a  fellow  "ride  a  pony'' 
with  sufficient  skill  to  come  in  and  secure  a  higher 
mark  than  "Old  Honesty. " 

There  are  many  students  who  desire  to  make 
honest  recitations,  and  work  honestly  on  examina- 
tions. But  no  person  desires  a  low  grade.  Each 
one  has  a  pride  that  causes  him  to  desire  a\  high 
grade  and  this  pride  sometimes  more  than  equals 
his  sense  of  honor.  In  such  cases  the  student  will 
resort  to  unfair  means  to  crown  himself  with  un- 
worthy laurels.  Some;  it  is  true,  labor  to  become 
skilled  in  ponying,  that  they  may  substitute  this 
skill,  thus  figuring  for  real  knowledge. 

We  are  all  mortal  and  susceptible  to  temptation 
and.  without  doubt,  it  tempts  many  a  would-be 
honest  student  to  be  just  a  little  unfair  in  examina- 
tions when  he  beholds  some  student  who  has  not 
worked  diligently  and  who  knows  but  little  about 
the  subject  at  hand,  secure  a  higher  grade  than 
himself  simply  because  he  has  been  well  coached 
in  recitation  by  some  clever  neighbor  for  whom  he 
acts  as  so  much  sounding  brass,  or  in  examination 
because  of  his  trusty  (?)  pony. 

You  may  say  that  one's  pride  for  honesty  should 
not  allow  him  to  be  tempted  to  resort  to  any 
means  that  his  conscience  would  not  approve  of. 
That  may  sound  well  theoretically  but  it  does  not 
work  perfectly  practically. 

The  new  rules  made  by  the  Faculty  concerning 
examinations  are  undoubtedly  approved  by  all 
true  students,  and  if  they  are  rigidly  enforced,  will 
result  in  much  good. 

Let  us  have  what^we  'deserve,  and  Jdeserve  all 
that  is  given  us.     So  tanas  capit  scabies. 


FRIDAY  evening,  .Ian.  20,  the  first  lecture  of  a 
series  of  five,  conducted  by  the  senior  class  of  the 
Chicago  Homoeopathic  College,  was  delivered  in 
the  amphitheater  of  thai  institution. 

Many  students  from  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
lege, P.  and  S.  College,  and  Rush  accepted  their 
invitation  and  attended. 

They  were  treated  with  marked  hospitality  and 
were  ushered  to  preferred  seats. 

Mr.  Evans.  President  of  the  class,  opened  the 
exercises  of  the  evening  with  a  very  hearty  address 
of  welcome,  afterwhich  he  introduced  the  "Discord 
Quartette,"  who  entertained  the  audience  with  two 
selections  that  were  highly  appreciated. 

Prof.  Cowperthwaite  then  delivered  his  lecture 
on  "Homoeopathy.''  He  was  given  the  best  of  at- 
tention by  his  audience,  many  of  whom  were  eager 
to  learn  the  answer  to  the  question  implied  in  the 
subject. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  converts  were  made 
as  no  invitation  was  given  such,  if  such  there 
might  have  been,  to  make  known  their  change  of 
belief. 

The  idea  of  conducting  a  course  of  lectures  on 
medical  subjects  of  a  general  character  is  to  be 
commended. 

A  course  that  may  be  attended  by  a  mixed  audi- 
ence*has  many  good  features.  It  has  the  savor  of 
University  extension  and  is  therefore  liberal. 


According  to  agreement  The  Corpuscle  pre- 
sents its  readers  with  some  speaking  likenesses  of 
the  out-going  members  of  the  Board.  These  are 
"half-tone"  pictures,  but  we  would  have  had  "whole 
tone,"  or  a  "tone  and  a  half."  or  at  least  an  "over- 
tone" for  them,  if  it  had  been  possible,  for  there  is 
nothing  of  a  "half"  nature  about  the  boys.  We 
could  tell  you  lots  of  stories  about  our  departed 
brethren,  but  they  made  us  solemnly  promise  not 
to  run  any  "guy"  in  on  them    after  they  went  off. 


A    SERIES  OF    LECTURES    ON    DENTAL 
PATHOLOGY. 


Delivered  to  the  Students  of  Rush  Medical  College 
by   Prof.  Truman  W.  Brophy    Given  in  Regu- 
lar Winter  Course  of  '92  and  '93. 


REPORTED  BY  W.  J.  BUTLER  AND  E.  T.  JA  V  X  ES.  OF  RUSH. 
LECTURE  Y. 

Gentlemen,  when  1  lectured  last  week,  we  were 
discussing  the  question  of  the  caries  of  the  teeth, 
and  had  just  entered  on  some  of  the  pathological 
conditions  associated  with  the  teeth.  I  had  at  the 
close  of  the  hour  just  begun  to  describe  to  yon 
each  of  the  changes  which  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  destruction  of  the  dental  pulp. 
Ql  told  yon  that  the  pericementitis  which  is  estab- 
lished, is  due  in  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
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to  the  destruction  of  the  dental  pulp;  and  that  the 
changes  which  occur  about  the  root  of  a  tooth,  or 
the  departure  from  a  normal  condition,  was  also 
due,  to  a  very  great  degree  to  the  death  of  the 
dental  pulp.  The  changes  occur  and  the  inflam- 
matory nature  may  terminate  in  one  or  two  weeks, 
either  by  what  is  technically  called  resolution  (or 
getting  well),  or  it  may  terminate  in  suppuration, 
and  in  the  formation  of  an  alveolar  dental  abscess. 

Having  gone  so  far,  then,  the  formation  of  an 
alveolar  dental  abscess  is  dependent  on  the  death 
of  the  dental  pulp.  Of  course  pus  may  form  around 
the  maxillary  process — the  alveolar  process— but  it 
is  due  to  dental  abscess.  An  abscess  is  defined  as 
a  circumscribed  cavity  containing  pus.  Now  the 
dental  abscess  is  a  circumscribed  abscess  situated 
at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  and  containing  pus,  and 
dependent  upon  the  death  of  the  dental  pulp.  All 
you  have  to  determine  is  whether  the  pulp  of  the 
tooth  is  living.  I  had  a  patient  brought  to  me  this 
week  by  a  medical  gentleman;  the  question  in  his 
mind  was,  whether  the  irritation  which  had  ex- 
tended from  somewhere,  and  which  was  responsible 
for  the  neuralgia,  was  due  to  any  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  teeth. 

Quite  a  number  of  operations  had  been  made 
upon  the  parts.  After  a  careful  examination  I  said 
that  it  was  not;  and  I  suggested  to  the  physician 
who  had  charge  of  the  patient,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  neuralgia  was  due  to  a  specific  disease,  and 
after  a  little  thought  he  agreed  with  me.  The  man 
had  been  a  victim  of  syphilis  and  had  taken  large 
doses  of  potassium  iodide.  In  the  meantime,  the 
local  treatment  for  the  pain,  and  perhaps  some  drug 
with  phenacetine  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
rest  and  quiet,  had  relieved  his  trouble.  It  is  a 
question,  and  it  is  a  question  each  of  you  gentle- 
men will  have  to  settle  for  yourselves,  whether  or 
not  a  dental  irritation  is  the  cause  of  a  disturbance 
to  the  teeth.  It  is  sometimes  the  main  question  to 
determine. 

Now  let  us  again  refer  to  these  changes,  and  we 
will  see  as  we  trace  them  along  one  after  another 
and  then  study  them,  what  may  occur,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  parts  when  in  disease;  how  the 
trouble  may  extend  to  parts  beyond  the  region  of 
the  teeth  themselves,  and  the  cause  of  neuralgia  of 
the  head  and  face  which  come  from  the  teeth,  but 
which  cannot  be  easily  traced   to  them  sometimes. 

Here  is  a  plate  representing  a  diseased  tooth, 
the  pulp  of  the  tooth  has  died  from  some  cause. 
You  often  see  teeth  discolored  which  have  no  car- 
ious cavities  in  them.  That  tooth  has  been  subject 
to  an  injury  sometime  which  has  resulted  in  death 
of  the  tooth  pulp.  This  discoloration  is  due  to 
what?  The  pulp  died  and*  we  have  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  the  hgemetin  of  the  blood, 
which  will  mix    with    the    sulphurreted    hydrogen, 


and  this  hgemetin  contains  some  of  the  element 
iron,  and  this  resolution  or  the  breaking  up  of  the 
blood  into  the  coloring  matter;  and  this  coloring 
matter  finds  its  way  into  the  tubules  of  the  tooth 
and  causes  the  tylack  color;  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
discoloration  of  Vthe  blood.  The  blood  corpuscles 
themselves  could  not  enter  the  tubules  because 
they  are  larger;  and  the  dentine  of  the  teeth  will 
be  found  to  be  completely  discolored  throughout 
the  entire  substance,  and  the  enamel  being  trans- 
lucent,  shows  the  discolored  substance  beneath  it. 
The  gases  passing  out  the  pulp  excites  a  pericem- 
entitis. The  pericementitis  either  terminates  by 
resolution  or  else  suppuration  occurs.  Now  if  we 
could  be  shown  the  trouble  at  this  time,  before  any 
suppuration  has  taken  place  in  the  tooth,  and  draw 
off  the  gases  and  clean  out  the  tooth  with  carbolic 
acid  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  is  an  antiseptic, 
we  could  put  an  end  to  the  process.  The  hydro- 
gen peroxide  entering  the  cavity  of  the  tooth  con- 
taining the  pus  or  blood,  will  give  off  oxygen  or 
effervesce.  It  would  not  do  to  throw  it  into  the 
cavity  if  it  were  full  of  blood  and  pus,  because  the 
gas  would  form  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  pressure  and 
pain.  Clean  out  the  cavity  and  then  put  in  the 
hydrogen  peroxide.  If  we  can  draw  off  the  gas, 
we  may  succeed  then  in  treating  the  condition. 
Counter-irritation  will  have  some  effect  in  relieving 
the  pain,  by  causing  the  blood  to  circulate  more 
abundantly  in  an  adjacent  part,  and  thus  take  the 
blood  away  from  the  congested  tooth. 

Free  scarification  is  another  most  potent  agent 
in  relieving  this  condition,  cutting  deeply  over  the 
diseased  portion  with  a  bistoury  down  to  the  al- 
veolar process,  and  thereby  the  excess  of  blood  can 
be  carried  away.  If.  however,  we  do  not  succeed 
in  arresting  this  irritation,  we  have  an  abscess,  and 
pus  will  form  and  make  its  exit  from  the  point  of 
least  resistance,  and  that  part  is  the  right  anterior 
alveolar  plate,  and  if  a  puncture  be  made  the  pus 
will  be  found  to  be  present. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  surgeon  in  the  circum- 
stances would  be  to  make  an  incision  and  allow  the 
pus  to  escape.  You  may  use  your  exploring  needle, 
which  will  save  time.  In  some  places  we  may 
have  something  else,  you  may  use  the  exploring 
needle,  and  if  it  is  not  pus  you  can  see  what  it  is. 
I  particularly  call  attention  to  this  condition. 
Little  fistulous  openings  will  be  made.  We  have 
not  reached  the  end  yet.  We  must  open  this 
abscess.  We  can  do  it  just  as  you  would  cut  an 
abscess  anywhere  else.  We  would  cut  freely  into 
the  abscess,  and  then  antiseptically  clean  the  in- 
terior,of  the  cavity.  It  may  recur  unless  some 
means  be  attempted  to  prevent  the  recurrence. 

We  will  hermetically  seal  the  root  of  the  tooth 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  inflammation. 
If  we   do  this   we  will  have  no   recurrence.     This 
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root  then  must  be  cleansed  antiseptieally  after  it 
has  been  opened,  and  the  cavity  fully  cleansed 
antiseptieally  and  tilled  to  the  very  end  with  a 
substance  that  is  impervious  to  moisture;  the  most 
used  now  of  all  materials  for  that  purpose  is  gutta 
percha,  which  is  not  capable  of  absorbing  moisture. 
The  cavity  is  first  cleansed  and  fully  dried.  We 
use  electro-cautery  wire,  which  fully  dries  the 
cavity  and  its  action  is  therapeutically  very  desir- 
able. It  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  germicides  wre 
have.  This  prepares  it  for  the  reception  of  the 
rilling,  which  is  pushed  well  into  the  cavity  of  the 
root,  and  thus  seals  it  hermetically. 

Having  rilled  a  tooth  in  this  way  there  will  be 
no  further  trouble.  So  many  of  you  have  seen 
cases  where  teeth  have  given  trouble,  where  filling 
seemed  to  do  no  good,  and  you  may  say,  "we  had 
better  have  this  out."  But  gentleman,  this  trouble 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  skill.  It  may  occur  some- 
times. The  condition  of  the  system  may  be  such 
that  any  irritation  may  cause  an  inflammation.  The 
person  is  in  a  low  condition,  so  that  a  little  irrita- 
tion will  result  quite  seriously.  A  skilled  dentist 
will  know  how  to  treat  that  condition,  and  he  will 
cure  it.     He  wTill  fill  the  cavity  and  it  will  be  well. 

The  tooth  is  not  a  dead  substance;  it  is  nourished 
from  the  membrane  and  the  pulp;  so,  when  the 
pulp  is  destroyed,  the  tooth  is  not  devoid  of  nourish- 
ment and  if  properly  treated  it  will  remain  good 
forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  loss  of  the  pulp. 

Now  I  told  you  that  the  pus  would  escape 
through  the  point  furnishing  the  least  resistance. 
There  is  an  exception — the  pus  may  pass  through 
the  bone,  the  alveolar  process  and  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  eventually  escape  into  the  mouth.  It 
will  not  always  do  that.  Look  at  this  case — ap- 
parently similar  but  quite  different.  The  pus  has 
passed  through  the  anterior  alveolar  process,  but 
it  has  not  perforated  the  periosteum,  but  has  bored 
behind  it  and  lifted  the  periosteum  from  the  bone, 
and  left  it  uncovered.  As  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  the  periosteum  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  we 
will  first  have  a  periostitis  excited;  and  if  this  con- 
dition is  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time  wre  will  have  necrosis  of  the  bone,  or  gangrene 
as  we  find  it  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  the  same 
process  as  caries  in  the  teeth.  It  always  proceeds 
from  the  outside  inward. 

The  pus  may  find  its  way  back  into  the  mucous 
membrane  and  into  the  surrounding  parts  and  into 
the  fauces,  and  the  pain  may  be  treated  for  sup- 
purating nasal  catarrh.  The  pus  would  be  ob- 
served upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  small  pro- 
cess dipping  back  into  the  nares  and  the  gentle- 
man says:  "we  have  here  a  case  of  suppurating 
catarrh.'1  He  examines  the  nose  and  sees  the  pus, 
but  he  may  overlook  the  place  where  the  pus  comes 
from,  and  thus  quite  reasonably  he  says,  "we  have 


;i  ease  of  suppurating  catarrh,"  and  overlooks  the 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  You  should  look  to 
these  conditions  and  not  mistake  them.  You  have 
means  at  your  command  by  which  you  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  person,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
catarrh,  has  any  bad  teeth,  and  then  we  need  to 
know  what  the  source  of  the  disturbance  is.  When 
we  find  out  what  the  matter  is  we  will  know  what 
to   do. 

We  may  have  the  pus  discharging  into  the  an- 
trum of  Highmore.  The  antrum  is  a  pyramidal 
shaped  cavity  with  the  base  of  the  pyramid  toward 
the  naries  and  the  apex  toward  the  molar  bone,  and 
its  cavity  extending  back  about  to  the  first  molar 
tooth.  It  is  often  divided  into  several  cavities;  it 
may  be  divided  into  five  or  six,  and  one  may  be 
within  the  other,  so,  if  you  open  into  one  you  may 
make  a  mistake  by  supposing  all  were  like  this 
one.  Sometimes  plates  extend  up  into  the  molar 
bone  and  these  pass  longitudinally,  dividing  the 
antrum  into  different  chambers.  This  may  lead 
us  to  a  correct  diagnosis  sometimes,  when  we, 
otherwise,  wTould  be  mistaken.  If  an  abscess  were 
to  form  at  the  tip  of  a  bicuspid  tooth  or  a  molar, 
and  if  it  should  follow  the  course  of  the  least  re- 
sistance, it  might  perforate  the  antrum,  because 
the  root  of  the  tooth  often  perforates  the  antrum 
and  thus  it  is  sometimes  that  there  is  only  a  mem- 
brane, no  osseous  substance  intervening;  nothing 
except  the  membranes — the  pericementum,  the 
periosteum  and  the  mucous  membrane.  Now  then 
what  happens?  Of  course  it  is  almost  certain  to 
go  into  the  antrum,  and  thus  we  have  so  many 
diseases  of  the  antrum  from  the  teeth.  I  think  J 
can  safely  say  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of 
diseases  of  the  antrum  are  due  to  the  teeth;  and 
these  cases  are  much  more  common  than  many 
people  presume.  Many  people  have  abscess  of  the 
teeth  and  do  not  knowT  it.  The  fact  is  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  frequently  enter  the  antrum,  and  when 
they  do  not,  they  are  separated  from  the  antrum  by 
a  thin  plate  of  bone,  and  thus  it  is  easily  per- 
forated. What  is,  the  effect?  The  effect  will  be 
not  only  ostitis  but  decomposing,  it  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  antrum,  and  if  anything  occurs  to  close 
the  opening  into  the  naries.  there  will,  be  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  cheeks  will  gradually  extend 
out.  and  in  some  instances  it  may  find  its  way 
back  through  the  orbital  plate.  I  have  seen  several 
cases  where  the  pus  found  its  way  out  in  this  way. 
This  condition  may  be  very  misleading.  Inasmuch 
as  the  teeth  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  any 
other  part  of  the  face,  it  is  well  to  give  them  a 
careful  examination  when  any  disturbance  occurs 
in  that  region.  I  have  seen  so  many  good  phy- 
sicians overlook  this,  and  I  say  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  feeling. 

Sometimes  the  pus  wrill  take  an  outward  course 
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and  pass  through  the  cheek.  I  had  a  case  a  good 
many  years  ago,  where  a  fistula  formed  just  below 
the  eye,  almost  as  large  as  a  25-cent  piece.  He 
was  treated  a  long  time,  going  from  one  physician 
to  another.  Some  said  it  was  cancer,  and  it  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  time.  He  finally  came  to 
this  institution  and  one  of  the  professors  spoke  to 
me  about  it  and  I  suggested  it  that  might  be  from 
the  teeth.  He  said,  "no,  that  a  great  many  good 
surgeons  had  seen  the  case  and  had  not  diagnosed 
any  such  condition.'1  I  met  the  patient  at  the 
Professor's  office,  and  having  no  instrument  there, 
the  surgeon  gave  me  a  file,  which  I  heated  and 
tested  the  teeth.  The  teeth  all  looked  good  and 
not  carious.  There  was  no  response  in  the  bicuspid 
tooth,  and  I  at  once  said  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  I  took  the  person  to  my  office  and 
bored  into  the  bicuspid  tooth  and  found  an  opening 
leading  from  the  tooth,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
ulcer  was  healed  by  making  use  of  proper  antisep- 
tic washings. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  subject  to  the 
same  diseases,  but  the  sequelae  are  different.  We 
have  the  same  conditions,  the  same  diseases  of  the 
bone,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess  at  the  root  of 
the  tooth;  and  we  sometimes  have  a  condition 
where  the  pus  passes  out  through  the  anterior  al- 
veolar plate  into  the  mouth.  Sometimes  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  alveolar  cavity,  and  then  makes  its 
exit  beneath  the  chin.  The  general  practice  is  to 
make  injections  into  these,  but  they  always  refuse 
to  heal  under  such  circumstances.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  stop  the  water  works  by  washing  out 
the  pipes. 

What  you  must  do  is  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  tooth  and  cleanse  it  antiseptically. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  pus,  instead  of  finding 
its  way  through  the  anterior  plate,  has  gone 
straight  down  through  the  bone  and  found  its  exit 
through  the  chin.  This  may  gravitate  down  the 
neck  and  find  its  way  out  above  the  clavicle.  This 
may  be  mistaken  for  abscess  of  the  lymphatic 
glands.  Now  if  there  is  great  destruction  of  bone 
about  the  teeth,  you  say  they  must  be  removed. 
Not  necessarily.  If  the  teeth  are  loose  they  may 
be  surrounded  with  new  substance. 

Cases  are  numerous  where  a  great  portion  of  the 
alveolar  process  has  been  removed,  a  good  portion 
of  the  maxillary  bone  has  been  taken  away  until 
the  process  of  repair,  which  nature  so  kindly  gives 
us,  is  complete,  and  the  new  tissue  surrounds  the 
teeth.  If,  however,  there  is  necrosis  of  bone  and 
the  loss  is  such  as  to  involve  all  the  bone,  the 
tooth  will  be  lost. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  speak  to  you  to-night  on  a 
subject  that  has  occupied  my  mind  for  years — one 
of  deep  interest  to  surgeons.     It  is  the  question  of 


palatal  defects,  and  defects  of  the  lip  as  well; 
these  cause,  perhaps,  more  embarrassment  to  the 
general  surgeon  in  the  performance  of  operations 
for  their  radical  cure  than  anything  else  in  the  field 
of  surgery.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  surgeons 
usually  dislike  to  perform  these  operations  on  the 
palate  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
results  secured  have  not  been  all  to  be  hoped  for; 
another  is  the  uncertainty  of  success.  For  the 
matter  of  the  surgical  procedure,  if  we  look  into 
the  history  of  the  subject  we  find  that  away  back 
in  '74,  for  that  is  the  earliest  record  we  have,  a 
case  treated  surgically  is  found.  A  French  dentist, 
Lamonier,  performed  staphylorraphy,  which  is  con- 
fined to  closure  of  soft  palate,  for  if  we  close  hard 
palate  and  operate  on  bones  it  is  osteoplasty,  and 
is  the  same  as  operations  on  bones  elsewhere  where 
union  of  bones  is  expected  to  be  secured.  The 
operation  on  the  soft  palate  is  staphylorraphy. 
When  I  speak  of  the  subject  I  do  not  assume  that 
you  have  studied  it  to  its  full  extent. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  Professors  Senn  and  Ham- 
ilton have  spoken  to  you  of  this  matter,  no  doubt 
you  have  seen  operations  for  closure  of  the  hard 
palate,  for  closure  of  congenital  cleft  and  acquired 
cleft.  Ferguson,  in  his  work  on  surgery,  describes 
interesting  cases,  and,  perhaps,  to  him,  are  due  the 
most  successful  operations  on  the  hard  palate. 

That  phase  of  the  subject  which  pertains  to  ar- 
ticulation, to  proper  enunciation  of  words,  is  of 
interest,  and  is  a  matter  of  great  embarrassment  to 
one  afflicted  with  this  defect,  for  it  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  guttural  accent  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken  for  anything  else.  One  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions to  one  afflicted  with  cleft  palate  is  that  of 
pharyngitis.  I  have  never  seen  a  patient  whose 
palate  was  divided,  who  did  not  have  a  pharyngitis 
due  to  rapid  passage  of  air  back  onto  membranes 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  subjected  to  such  sud- 
den changes,  or  to  tolerate  such  irritating  influ- 
ences; consequently  these  membranes  become  sub- 
ject to  chronic  inflammation. 

It  has  been  said  by  distinguished  authors  that 
most  children  born  with  cleft  palate  die  in  early 
infancy  from  want  of  nutrition — literally,  they 
starve.  Why?  Simply  because  food  regurgitates 
through  the  nasal  passages,  i.  e.  deglutition  is  im- 
perfect. One  of  the  first  signs  noticed  by  the 
nurse,  in  cases  where  palate  is  divided,  is  the  return 
of  food  through  the  anterior  nares;  the  child  cannot 
swallow  or  draw  milk  from  the  breast  because  of 
inability  to  form  sufficient  vacuum;  finding  he  can- 
not take  nutrition  he  refuses  to  try.  A  rubber 
plate  has  been  so  constructed  and  fitted  to  a  rubber 
nipple  that  food  can  be  taken  and  passed  down 
into  the  stomach  without  any  regurgitation. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  the  subject,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  surprise,  and  always  has  been,  that 
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radical  measures  were  not  adopted  in  early  infancy 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the  child  suffer- 
ing- in  this  way.  Why  distinguished  surgeons 
have  proposed  to  wait  until  ossification  seemed 
complete,  of  these  parts,  and  until  dentition  of 
deciduous  teeth  has  become  finished,  1  have  been 
unable  to  comprehend.  1  cannot  see  what  is  ex- 
pected by  delay;  certainly  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  this  delay;  every  day  prevents,  by  so  much,  the 
success  of  the  operation.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  early  in- 
fancy, or  just  as  soon  as  the  important  organs  of 
the  child  are  found  to  be  performing  their  functions 
properly;  then  operate  for  closure  of  the  palate, 
and  now,  how  to  perform  that  operation.  Let  me 
say  concerning  operation  for  closure  of  lip,  while  I 
antagonize  the  views  of  some  most  conspicuous  in 
surgery,  that  it  should  not  be  made  until  palate  is 
perfectly  united.  The  first  step  ordinarily  taken 
is  to  close  the  lip.  Can  we  give  any  good  reason 
for  such  procedure?  Here  is  a  patient  with  com- 
plete congenital  cleft,  extending  through  the 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  through  the  lip. 
Perhaps  single  and  perhaps  double  hair  lip.  To 
give  something  of  the  etiology  of  cleft  palate. 
This  is  purely  a  matter  pertaining  to  Pathology. 
If  you  take  a  dog  at  the  fifth  month  of  uterine  life, 
the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  developing  from 
four  centres;  you  will  find  maxillary  bones  and 
inter-maxillary  bones — sometimes  called  incisor 
bones,  since  they  are  intended  to  support  the  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  if  I  should  take  this  drawing  to 
outline  them,  the  line  of  separation  would  be  be- 
tween the  cuspid  and  the  lateral  incisor  on  either 
side,  and  in  the  median  line  would  be  this  suture, 
which  always  exists,  and  in  early  life,  when  the 
bones  are  not  united  it  constitutes  cleft  palate. 

We  will  suppose  there  is  a  defect  in  the  forma- 
tion of  these  bones,  or  non-union;  then  we  will 
have  fissure  in  the  lip.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
on  the  right  side,  and  if  on  one  side  alone  is  known 
as  single  hair  lip,  or  if  lack  of  union  is  on  #both 
sides  we  have  double  hair  lip;  now  if  this  failure 
to  unite  extends  back  through  the  median  line, 
and  the  parts  do  not  unite  as  they  ordinarily  do, 
we  have  congenital  fissure  or  congenital  cleft 
palate. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  on  animals,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
causes  for  cleft  palate. 

Some  years  ago  in  the  zoological  garden  of 
Philadelphia  a  gentleman  experimented  on  some 
young  lions.  To  some  he  fed  an  exclusive  veg- 
etable diet;  these  all  developed  cleft  palate  or  hair 
lip,  or  some  defect  of  this  nature.  Others  fed  on 
phosphatic  material  were  not  affected  in  this  way. 
Many  mothers  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  defect 
is  due  to  fright,  and  will  relate  to  the  members  of 


the  medical  fraternity  some  terrible  shock  they 
the  mothers,  received  when  the  child  was  still  in 
utero,  and  ascribe  the  defect  to  this  shock.  Thai 
defects  of  the  palate  arc  frequently  hereditary  I 
doubt  not.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  had  to  op- 
erate on  two  children  in  a  family,  having  this  same 
defect  of  lip  and  palate.  Another  child  of  this 
family  had  double  hair  lip  and  cleft  palate,  but 
this  one  lived  only  a  few  days.  Of  the  five  chil- 
dren born  in  that  family,  three  were  afflicted  with 
hair  lip  and  cleft  palate.  It  is  always  of  interest 
to  surgeons  to  look  at  these  cases,  and  study  out.  if 
possible,  what  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  may  be. 
You  must  examine  the  history  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  the  family  history,  and  in  doing  so  I  find 
that  the  mother's  father  was  afflicted  with  hair  lip 
or  cleft  palate,  and  that  in  the  third  generation 
away  this  also  existed.  While  this  is  not  positive 
proof,  it  indicates  that  the  defect  may  be  heredi- 
tary.     Why  not?     Other  conditions  are  hereditary. 

These  operations  should  be  performed  early  and 
prior  to  operation  on  lip.  Among  the  cases  of 
hair  lip  and  cleft  palate  nearly  all  have  had  the  lip 
operated  on  and  the  palate  neglected.  You  will 
find  that  the  anterior  borders  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess have  been  brought  together  but  have  not 
united.  Now,  when  they  were  brought  together 
by  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  the  anterior 
part  was  brought  together,  while  the  posterior  part 
remained  separated.  This  shows  that  pressure 
during  the  early  life  of  bones,  if  we  resort  to  some 
measure  by  which  we  can  bring  the  bones  together, 
will  cause  them  to  unite  and  we  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  after  life.  We  will  thus  prevent  pharyn- 
gitis and  difficult  articulation  of  words.  We  will 
have  the  child,  when  he  arrives  at  an  age  old 
enough  to  speak,  able  to  articulate  distinctly,  for 
the  parts  being  well  united,  the  palate  will  be 
wholly  restored  and  articulation  will  be  normal. 
This  is  an  important  reason. 

This  non-union  is  said  to  be  due  to  lack  of  cal- 
cium salts  in  the  food — the  elements  which  go  to 
the  building  up  of  bone:  the  phosphates,  these  be- 
ing in  insufficient  quantity  to  develop  the  osseous 
structure. 

You  know  in  a  part  that  has  not  been  used,  if 
the  muscles  are  not  put  to  use  they  lose  tone  and 
atrophy,  consequently  later  in  life  we  will  fall 
short  of  tissue  necessary  to  make  the  operation  a 
success. 

What  is  success?  To  bring  the  parts  together 
and  have  them  unite  later  in  life?  Surgically  it 
would  be  a  success,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  object  desired,  which  is  to  effect 
perfect  articulation  of  speech,  or  to  utter  distinct 
sounds.  Without  the  palate  the  tongue  cannot  do 
this  work,  for  air  will  pass  out  through  nasal  cav- 
ities, and  thus  the  moulding  of  the  expired  air  into 
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distinct  sounds  is  impossible.  *  Tf  we  make  the  op- 
eration early  while  the  parts  are  soft  and  before 
the  teeth  are  formed,  we  will  not  subject  the  patient 
to  any  inconvenience  in  consequence,  by  any  lack 
of  the  proper  relation  of  the  teeth,  which  would 
occur  later  in  life  when  means  to  effect  perfect 
closure  were  adopted. 

Other  reasons  exist  for  performing  the  operation 
early  in  infancy;  some  would  say  the  patient  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  it.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  with  little  loss  of  blood. 

Prof.  Brophy's  new  Operation  for  Closure 
of  Cleft  Palate. 
Gentlemen,  as  I  have  before  stated,  we  are 
coming  to  an  operation  that  is  dreaded,  more  or 
less  by  the  general  surgeon,  both  on  account  of  its 
tediousness  and  the  hitherto  not  altogether  satis- 
factory results, 

The  operation  should  be  done  early,  as  early  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  week  of  life,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  is  about  as  follows: 

First,  vivify  the  edges  of  the  fissure;  do  it 
thoroughly  and  with  a  bold  hand.  A  mere  scrap- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  will  never  suffice  to 
bring  about  union  which  will  be  permanent  and 
satisfactory.  On  the  hard  palate  trim  the  opposing 
surfaces  of  the  bone  as  well;  this  well  done  will 
secure  a  sufficient  exudate  to  make  the  operation  a 
successful  one,  in  this  respect  at  least.  The  knife 
will  easily  cut  through  the  soft  bone  of  the  hard 
palate  and  alveolar  process.  Then  raise  the  cheek, 
and  well  back  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  high  enough  to  escape  all 
danger  of  not  being  above  the  palate,  insert  a 
suture  from  side  to  side.  A  wire  suture  of  silver 
should  be  used.  Now,  nearer  to  the  front  portion 
of  the  palate  insert  another  wire  from  side  to  side. 
Then  we  have  a  wire  passing  over  the  palate  in 
front  and  another  behind.  Next  take  a  lead  but- 
ton, moulded  to  fit  the  convexity  of  the  part  and 
long  enough  to  reach  between  these  inserted  wires. 
Have  it  provided  with  eye-holes,  through  which 
are  passed  the  protruding  ends  of  the  wires,  and 
now  from  both  sides,  twist  the  wires  together;  i.  e. 
twist  the  right  side  end  of  the  posterior  wire  with 
the  right  side  end  of  the  anterior  wire,  and  the 
same  on  the  left.  It  is  better  to  make  a  practice 
of  always  twisting  the  wires  in  one  way,  either 
from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right."  These 
sutures  are  our  heavy  tension  sutures,  and,  once 
approximated,  the  parts  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
patient. 

If  you  are  unable  to  close  the  fissure  with  these 
wires,  if  from  lack  of  tissue,  or  from  firm  resistance 
of  the  parts  it  cannot  be  done,  there  is  a  further 
method  to  be  employed  which  will  obviate  these 
difficulties.     With   your  knife,  after   the   cheek  is 


well  raised,  divide  the  mucous  membrane  just  over 
the  malar  process,  well  up  on  the  side  of  the  face; 
here  insert  the  knife  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
when  well  inserted,  sweep  the  handle  around  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as,  from  behind  forward.  In 
this  way  a  maximum  amount  of  bone  is  divided; 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  done  on  each  side,  the  bone  can  very  readily 
be  moved  toward  the  middle  line. 

To  make  perfectly  clear  to  you  where  those 
heavy  tension  sutures  are  inserted,  let  me  add,  that 
one  is  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  to  the  malar 
process.  They  are  made  from  without  inward,  in 
order  to  carry  the  point  of  the  drill  upon  the  nasal 
surface  of  the  hard  palate.  The  approximated 
edges  of  the  fissure  are  sutured  as  in  any  wound 
with  ordinary  sutures.  I  have  a  peculiar  form  of 
needle,  however,  which  I  think  better  adapted  to 
this  work  than  the  ordinary  needle.  You  remem- 
ber I  showed  them  to  you  on  a  previous  evening. 

There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  connected  with 
this  operation  for  closure  of  cleft  palate.  What  I ' 
most  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  is  the  at- 
tention you  must  pay  to  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion; the  cutting  off  of  enough  of  the  fissure's 
edges;  the  care  to  secure  accurate  co-aptation  of 
parts,  which  should  always  be  dried  and  examined 
after  the  operation.  The  after  treatment  is  very 
simple,  and  such  as  would  be  indicated  after  any 
such  surgical  operation.  Of  course  the  patient 
must  be  kept  on  a  liquid  diet.  The  lead  buttons 
may  cause  a  slight  abrasion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  it  is  nothing  serious  and  above  all 
things,  gentlemen,  never  divide  the  Tensor  Palati 
muscle.  Once  done,  its  fibres  retract  and  its  use 
is  lost.  As  I  told  you  a  few  moments  ago,  this 
muscle  may  always  be  stretched,  or  temporarily 
paralyzed,  if  its  tension  action  cannot  be  overcome 
by  means  of  the  tension  sutures. 
Loud  call  for  story. 

Gentlemen  I  haven't  time  to  tell  stories  now. 
[Another  call  for  story].  Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  a 
story 'teller  and  the  story  I  wish  to  tell  you  this 
evening  is  a  story  pertaining  to  the  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  it  will  be,  I  trust,  of  a  nature  that 
will  profit  -you  in  case  you  happen  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  person  so  unfortunate.  Now,  you  have 
no  doubt  already  had  lectures  delivered  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  fractures  and  all  about  the  kinds  of 
fractures  and  about  displacements  which  occur  in 
them;  those  pertaining  to  the  lower  jaw  as  well  as 
to  all  other  kinds.  I  will  say,  therefore,  very  little 
to  you  this  evening  on  the  question  of  varieties  of 
fractures;  assuming  that  this  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, and  that  you  are  all  familar  with  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fracture. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  is   sometimes  attended  with   great  difficulty. 
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I  will  briefly  pass  to  some  of  the  most  common 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  If 
you  study  the  maxillary  bone  you  arc  impressed  at 
the  first  that  it  is  ver\  strong,  that  it  seems  very 
strong  just  at  this  point,  the  external  oblique  line. 
But  if  you  turn  it  over  and  examine  it  you  find  that 
the  bone  narrows  down  and  becomes  thin  and  weak 
just  beneath  the  internal  oblique  line.  A  little 
further  forward  it  is  strong,  because  there  we  have 
the  inferior  oblique  line.  You  may  ask  me  where 
is  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  most  frequently 
fractured.  We  will  remember  that  the  bicuspid 
tooth  is  very  large,  that  its  greatest  width  is  from 
side  to  side,  and  because  of  its  great  depth, 
the  bone  is  weakened  at  that  point  just  as  a  post 
would  be  with  a  larcfe  aua*er  hole  in  it. 

The  next  most  frequent  site  of  fracture  is  where 
the  facial  artery  passes,  over  the  bone,  at  the  little 
notch  through  which  the  artery  passes  and  the  bone 
is  weakened  on  account  of  the  groove.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  but  I  think 
the  most  common  seat  of  fracture  is  at  the  bicuspid 
tooth. 

Now  in  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  bone  at  the 
bicuspid  tooth,  what  would  be  the  displacement? 
The  long  fracture  is  clown,  drawn  down  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  We  lose  the 
effect  of  the  masseter  and  the  long  fracture  is 
drawn  down,  and  the  short  fracture  is  drawn  up,  by 
the  masseter  and  pterygoid  muscles.  The  line  of 
continuity  of  the  masseteric  surface  of  the  tooth  has 
been  broken  because  the  teeth  in  the  long  frag- 
ment fail  to  meet  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  perceptible  defects.  Then  we 
have  a  swelling,  pain  sometimes,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  people  who  have  sustained  this  injury 
are  unaware  of  it  until  the  face  begins  to  swell  and 
they  cannot  masticate  their  food.  And  they  find  in 
some  cases  that  an  abscess  has  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  fine,  sharp 
point  of  the  bone  irritating  the  soft  parts.  I  have 
known  this  to  occur;  a  person  will  notice  that  a 
tooth  is  loose  and  will  apply  to  a  dentist  to  have  it 
removed,  when  the  tooth  was  loosened  by  being  in 
the  line  of  the  fracture;  and  if  the  dentist  should 
remove  the  tooth  we  are  deprived  of  one  of  the 
best  means  of  correcting  the  deformity. 

Now  the  bone  may  break  anywhere  throughout 
its  substance,  and  if  we  get  a  fracture  at  any  part, 
except  in  the  median  line,  and  outside  the  sub- 
stance of  the  masseter  we  will   get  a  displacement. 

If  we  get  a  fracture  through  the  genial  tuber- 
cles down  through  the  bone  there  would  be  no  dis- 
placement, because  the  muscles  hold  the  pieces  in 
place;  this  rarely  happens,  however.  The  fracture 
usually  taking  at  least  an  oblique  course,  and  thus 
we  have  a  long  and  short  fragment. 

If  we  should  have  a  fracture  in  the  substance  of 


the  masseter  .the  iniisele  would  hold  the  parts  in  ap- 
position and  prevent  displacement.  If  we  have  ;i 
fracture  of  the  bone  in  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
then  there  would  be  lateral  displacement. 

If  we  have  fracture  anywhere  beneath  the  masse- 
ter muscle  there  will  always  be  a  displacement. 
The  buccinator  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
displacement,  but  very  little. 

'\  ne  most  satisfactory  means  of  treating  fracture 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  to  secure  the  bone  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  teeth  in  constant  contact.  Fix 
the  jaw  and  keep  it  quiet  until  the  process  of  re- 
pair may  be  completed,  which  requires  from  six  to 
eight  weeks.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  as  to  how  much 
time  will  be  required  for  the  bone  to  reunite. 

A  young  robust  person  will  have  the  process  of 
repair  completed  in  six  weeks.  A  person  whose 
system  is  somewhat  below  par,  who  has  some 
specific  disease,  requires  greater  time.  In  the  case 
of  children  the  repair  will  take  place  in  much  less 
than  six  weeks. 

Now  accidents  sometimes  occur  in  the  form  of 
dislocations,  accompanying  fractures ;t  hat  is  one  of 
the  complications  of  fracture. 

A  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  or  of  the 
neck,  can  best  be  treated  by  holding  the  teeth  in 
quiet  contact.  When  we  have  teeth,  as  we  most 
always  do,  we  can  accomplish  that  by  means  of 
ligatures  or  wires,  literally  tying  the  jaws  together 
with  wires.  A  person  thus  treated  is  free  from  all 
incumbrance. 

We  do  not  need  to  make  splints  of  rubber  or 
any  other  material,  and  if  we  can  succeed  in  treat- 
ing the  patient  so  he  can  be  comfortable  we  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  ligating  the  teeth  to- 
gether— a  ligature  is  passed  between  two  teeth. 
and  if  we  use  the  wire,  twisted  tight  around  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  in  this  way  passing  a  ligature 
around  one  bicuspid  and  a  molar,  or  we  may  utilize 
all  the  teeth  on  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
Then  twist  together  all  of  these  ends,  with  the  ones 
above,  and  in  this  way  the  teeth  will  be  held  firmly 
together  and  the  patient  cannot  move  them.  The 
ends  of  the  wire  may  be  placed  in  the  grooves  between 
the  teeth  and  thus  prevent  laceration   of  the  cheek. 

Now  you  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  teeth  so 
that  they  may  remain  in  quiet  contact  until  the 
process  of  repair  is  fully  completed.  Feed  the 
patient  by  carrying  the  food  back  of  the  last  tooth. 
You  can  always  do  this  even  in  very  fleshy  people. 
You  can  always  carry  food  back  there.  It  is  never 
necessary  to  take  out  the  anterior  teeth.  Now  you 
will  keep  the  patient  on  liquid  diet  if  you  ligate 
the  teeth  in  this  manner.  This  manner  of  treat- 
ment is  applicable  to  any  case  of  fracture  of  the 
jaw  where  there  are  teeth  present. 
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If  you  have  an  old  person  who  wears  a  full  set 
of  denture,  and  their  jaws  are  more  liable  to  be 
broken,  you  would  proceed  in  a  different  manner. 
When  the  late  W.  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary,  when 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  was  attacked 
the  same  night,  you  may  remember,  he  sustained  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  After  that  injury  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Seward,  he  sent  to  New  York 
City  for  Dr.  Gunning,  whose  professional  services 
he  had  previously  engaged.  Dr.  Gunning  went 
to  Washington  and  made  him  a  splint,  and  that 
splint  has  always  been  known  as  the  Gunning 
Splint.  It  had  an  aperture  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  the  patient.  In  the  first  place  the  dentist 
made  a  careful  impression  of  the  teeth  as  they 
were  malposed.  (Here  followed  an  illustrated 
description  of  the  rubber  splint  that  was  used,  but 
as  we  are  unable  to  furnish  the  models  as  used  the 
description  would  be  almost  unintelligible) 

Then  he  had  a  guide  to  make  the  splint,  and 
the  splint  was  made  in  such  a  way,  of  hard  rubber, 
to  put  over  the  surface  of  all  the  teeth  above  and 
below.  In  other  words  it  is  like  placing  something 
in  the  mouth  and  then  biting  down  on  it.  Not  to 
close  the  teeth  together,  but  within  one-half  inch 
in  the  front.  This  splint  serves  a  very  good  pur- 
pose in  certain  cases. 

Now  I  suppose  I  ought  to  show  you  the  manner 
of  making  a  splint  out  of  pasteboard. 


Take  a  square  piece  of  pasteboard  and  cut  out 
the  sides  as  indicated  above  by  the  dotted  line. 
The  arms  should  be  long  enough  to  reach  behind 
the  descending  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Wet  the  splint, 
place  it  firmly  about  the  jaw  and  cheeks  and  let  it 
dry.     This  serves  a  very  useful  purpose. 

Now  there  is  another  method  that  is  a  little 
more  elegant — to  retain  the  broken  bones  in 
quiet  contact  with  gold  bands.  A  little  more  ex- 
pensive, but  it  has  several  advantages  over  the 
wires.  The  wires  will  collect  the  secretions,  and 
may  corrode.  It  is  the  adjustment  of  the  teeth  by 
means  of  gold  bands,  so  adjusted  to  two  or  three 
of  them,  that  they  fix  the  teeth  together,  and  ad- 
justed in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  bone  in  per- 
fect quiet.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner:  Place  a  gold  loop  about  the  second  tooth 
from  the  fracture,  then  by  careful  manipulation, 
place  one,  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  about  the 
tooth  next  to  the  fracture  and  from  this  have  an 
extending  loop  left  which  will  fit  accurately  about 
the  first  tooth  on  the  other  side  of  the  fracture. 
Proceed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  from  the  other 


side  of  the  fracture  and  after  placing  the  ends  in 
exact  apposition  fasten  your  gold  bands  solidly. 

Sometimes  we  find  cases  where  the  bone  has 
failed  to  reunite,  and  this  is  the  class  of  cases 
which  give  us  the  most  trouble. 

If  a  patient  comes  to  you  with  an  ununited  jaw, 
and  he  has  one  or  two  fistulae,  the  only  way  to  do 
is  to  open  the  scar  down  to  the  bone  and  get  it 
thoroughly  united. 
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Prof.  James  H.  Etheridge. 


Lecture  No.  1,  Sept.  30,  1892. 

Development  of  the  Ovum — Ovum,  in.  1-120, 
Tunica  Fibrosa,  Tunica  Vitella,  Membrana  granu- 
losa, Discus  proligerous,  Vitellus,  Germinal  Vesicle 
(in  y\-q),  Germinal  spot  (in.  ^-qVo),  Polar  globules, 
Pronucleus,  Segmentation,  Muriform  body. 

Epiblast — Nervous  system,  nerves  of  special 
sense,  skin. 

Mesoblast — Muscles,  bones,  circulation,  lym- 
phatics, urinary  and  generative  organs. 

Hypoblast — Digestive  and  respiratory  organs. 

Embryonic  Area,  Axial  groove.  (Dorsal  and 
abdominal  plates.) 

Development  of  the  Ovum — Neural  canal. 

Umbilical  vesicle — Allantois,  urinary  bladder, 
chorion. 

Amnion,  Liquor  Amnii,  Chorion  and  their  villi, 
Placenta,  Cord. 

Lecture  No.  3,  Oct.  11,  1892. 

The  placenta;  its  locus,  Cotyledons,  Placenta 
Succenturiata,  Circular  Sinus,  "sand,"  Foetus  in- 
clusis. 

Cord  or  Funis — Length,  Coils,  Nodes,  Insertion, 
Velamentous  I,  Knots,  Torsions,  Stenosis. 

1st  Month — Dorsal  plates,  Heart,  Chest,  abdo- 
domen,  ^  inch. 

2nd  Month — Face,  Head,  Ear,  Hare-lip,  Eyes, 
Kidneys,  Webbed  toes  and  fingers,  1  inch. 

3rd  Month — Ossification. 

4th  Month — Genitals,  Down,  Meconium,  Move- 
ment, 6  to  7  inches. 

5th  Month — Vernix  Caseosa,  Hair,  Heartsounds 
10  inches. 

6th  Month — Nearly  complete. 

At  term — Nails,  Down. 

Foetal  Circulation — (1)  Vitelline,  (2)  Placental, 
Foramen  Ovale,  Eustachian  valve,  Ductus  Venosus, 
Ductus  Arteriosus. 

Head  Measurements — Max.  Diam.,  5^  inches; 
Oc.-Men.  diam.,  5J  inches;  Oc.-fr.  diam.,  4|  inches; 
Sub.  Oc.-brag.  diam.,  3J  inches;  Bi-Par.  diam.,  3| 
inches;  Bi-Temp.  diam.,  3^  inches;  Fr.-Menth. 
diam.,  3^  inches;  Troch.-Brag.  diam.,  3|  inches. 
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Lecture  No.  4,  Oct.  18,  1892. 

Birth  Canal — Divisions  of  Uterus:  1.  Upper 
Segment;  2,  Lower  Segment;  3,  Cervix.  Baudt's 
Contraction  ring. 

Pelvic  Diameters — Entrance  1,  A.  P.  diameter, 
4|  inches;  2,  obi.  diameter,  4|  in.;  3,  Trans  v. 
diameter,  5  J  in.  Cavity:  4^  in.  Outlet:  A  v. 
diam.,  4  in.;  A.  P.  diam.,  5  to  5 J  in.;  Transv.  diam., 
41  in. 

Pelvic  Floor — Pubic  Segment,  Drawn  up,  En- 
tire displacable  portion.  Sacral  Segment,  Driven 
down,  Entire  fixed  portion. 

Lecture  No.  5,  Oct.  25,  1892. 
Mother  in  Pregnancy- 
Changes:   1,  Functional. 

a.  Digestion:  Nausea,  Limosis,  Bonlimia,  Dy- 
sorexia,  Saliva. 

b.  Nervous  system:  Hypersensibility,  Melan- 
cholia, Apprehension. 

2.  Organic:  a.  Genital:  20  times  heavier,  70 
times  larger  surface,  Capacity,  Muscles,  Cervix 
and  Os,  Breast,  Vagina. 

b.  Circulation:  Hypertrophy  of  heart  and 
arteries,  Skull,  Joints,  Corpuscles,  Temperature. 
Anaemia. 

3.  General:  Abdominal  wall,  Constipation.  Neu- 
ralgias, CEdema,  Bladder,  Varices. 

Lecture  No.  6,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
Diagnosis  of    Pregnancy — -(Pregnancy  or  Ster- 
ility): 

1st,  Frequent  Urinations. 
2nd,  Amenorrhoea. 
3rd,  Nausea,  Salivation. 
4th,  Mammal-Areola. 
5th,  Uterine  Enlargement;  6th,  Cervical  Soften- 
ing;   7th,    Movements;  8th,     Foetal    heart  sounds; 
9th,    Placental  Souffle;    10th,    Hagar's  sign;  11th, 
Leucorrhoea;    12th,    Sensations    in    Synusia;    13th. 
Gait;  14th,  Alteration  of  figure;  15th,  Ballottement; 
16th,  Uterine  Peristalis. 

Diagnosis  by  months — 4th  month,  Above  Sym- 
physis; 5th  month,  ^  way  to  Umbilicus;  6th 
month,  At  the  Umbilicus;  7th,  8th  and  9th  months, 
Supra-Umbilical  spaces.     Ectopic  pregnancy. 

Changes  outside  of  Pelvis — Digestion;  Stomach. 
Bowel,  Rectum,  Weight.  Circulation:  Blood- 
mass  greater  after  4th  month.  Varices,  CEdema, 
Hemorrhoids.  Respiration:  Chest,  Carbonic  Acid. 
Renal:  Dys-and  Poly-uria,  Kidney,  Kyestein.  Cu- 
taneous: Pigments,  Nails,  Acne,  Prurigo.  Nerv- 
ous:    Neuralgias,  Taste.  Sight,  Smell,  Mind. 

Lecture  No.  7,  Nov.  12.  1892. 
Hygiene     of    Pregnancy — 1st,    Dress:     Corsets, 
Woolen.     Garters,     Heels,    Supporters.     2nd,   Di- 
gestive:     Nausea    and    Vomiting,    Displacements, 
Cervix,   Tampons,   Constipation,   Teeth,     Anaemia. 


Drugs:  Cereum,  Bismuth,  Ipecac,  Pepsin,  Pan- 
creatin,  Ingluvin,  Iodine,  Carbolic  acid.  Creosote, 
Cocaine,  Coca,  Arsenic  Nux..  Iron,  Cod's  oil,  Malt, 
Hypophosphites,  Koumyss,  Matzoon-"Foods."  In- 
terrupted pregnancy.  3d,  Sleep.  4th,  Fresh  air. 
Hot  churches  and  theatres.  5th:  Exercise,  stairs. 
travel.  6th:  Baths,  Inunctions.  7th:  Cheerful- 
ness. 8th:  Abortions.  9th:  Contagious  diseases. 
10th:  Nipples.  11th:  Coition.  12th:  Urine. 
Lecture  8,  Nov.  15,1892. 
Presentation  of  Foetus — Ovoid  in  a  cylinder.  5 
Presentations:  a.  Vertex,  b.  Face,  c.  Breech  d. 
Right  shoulder,  e.  Left  shoulder.  Pelvis  has:  1 
L.,  anterior  compartment;  2  R.,  anterior  compart- 
ment; 3  L.,  posterior  compartment;  4  R.,  posterior 
compartment.  ''First  position."  "Second  posi- 
tion." . 

Duration  of  Pregnancy — 40  weeks    or  280  days. 
Prolonged  gestation. 

Lecture  No.  9,  Nov.  27,  1892. 
Normal   Labor — Stages:   1st,   2nd,  3rd.     Before 
labor:     Subsidence,.     Girth.     Polyuria,       Uterine 
rhythm,    "False"    or     "foolish"    pains.     In  Labor: 
Show,   Kinds    of  pains,  Cry,    Os,  Bag    of    waters 
Posture,  Delirium,  Vulva  and  perineum.  2.  Unfail- 
ing  signs:      1st,  Regular  pains;  2nd,    Dilating  os. 
Head  movements:     Flexion,  Rotation,  Extension. 
Lecture  No.  10.  Nov.  26,  1892. 
Lecture  by  Dr.  Stehman. 
Abnormalities  of  Labor,  Head  Presenting — 

Lecture  No.  11,  Nov.  29,  1892. 
Treatment  of  Normal  Labor — Antisepsis — Pains, 
Position,    Bladder,    Rectum,     Forcible     dilatation. 
Analgesics,  Exhaustion  from  delay,  Membrane  rup- 
ture,  Anaesthesia. 

Perineum  support,  Vienna  method,  Episiotomy, 
Eyes  and  Mouth,  Funis. 

Lecture  No.  12,  Dec.  3,  1892. 
Third  Stage   of  Labor — Usual   method.    Crede's 
method. 

Hemorrhage,  Ergot,  Quinia,  Nipple,  Strychnia, 
Aorta. 

Lacerations,  Asepsis. 

Child,  Funis. 

Placenta,  one  hour  after  delivery. 

Lecture  No.  13,  Dec  6.  1892. 
Treatment  of  Abnormal  Labors — Head   present- 
ing— Secure:     1st,   Good   pains:   2d,   Floor  resist- 
ance, and  3rd,  Flexion. 

For  Weak  Pains  in  1st  Stage — Empty  bladder 
and  rectum,  Food  and  Stimulant.  Analgesics.  Pos- 
ture. 

Membrane  Rupture  in  2d  Stage — Secure:  1st, 
Flexion,  then  rotation;  2d.  Descent. 

Resort — 1st.  Change  of   position;    2nd.    Friction 
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and  pressure;  3rd,  Stimulants  (tea,  coffee,  quinine); 
4th,  Pulling;  5th,  Chloroform. 

The  Head — (a)  In  face  pr. — 1st,  Change  posi- 
tion and  preserve  Membranes;  2nd,  Push  up  fore- 
head; 3rd,  Forceps  or  Craniotomy. 

(b)     In  Brow  pr. — Convert  into  O.  A.  P. 

Lecture  No.  14,  Dec.  13,  1892. 

Forceps — Long  and  short. 

Curves — Cephalic  and  Pelvic.     Lock. 

Indications  for  Use — Danger  to  Child  and 
Mother. 

Dangers  from  Using — To  Mother,  lacerations; 
infection  to  Child. 

"Low  and  High"  application. 

Describe  use  of — Anaesthetics,  Bladder  and  Rec- 
tum, Episiotomy,  Patient's  position,  Lacerations, 
Douche. 

Lecture  No.  15,  Dec.  26,  1892. 

Forceps,  High  Application — Axis  Traction  For- 
ceps. 

When  Indicated — Anaesthetic,  Bladder,  Rectum, 
Position. 

Forceps  applied  to — 1st,  Sides  of  the  Head;  2nd, 
Sides  of  the  Pelvis.  Intermittent  traction,  Rota- 
tion of  Head,  Pressure  on  Head  and  its  effects. 

Injuries  to  Child — Scalp,  face  and  head  bones, 
idiocy,  epilepsy. 

Injuries  to  Mother — 

Lecture  No.  16,  Dec.  24,  1892. 

Breech  Presentations — Preserve  Membranes.  Di- 
agnosis— 1,  Heart  sounds;  2,  Head  up,  breech 
down. 

Preserve  Membranes — Why  labor  is  longer; 
Sacrum  the  indicator  of  position;  Normal  case  de- 
scribed. 

Preserve  Membranes — Do  not  hasten  trunk; 
Footling;  Delivery  of  arms;  Delivery  of  head, 
stop  ether;  Asphyxiation  often  occurs,  how  treated; 
Mortality,  usually  one  breech  in  twins. 

Preserve  Membranes. 

Lecture  No.  17,  Dec.  30,  1892. 

Transverse  Positions  —  Pathology  —  Contracted 
pelvis;  Sudden  rupture. 

Named — 1st,  "Right  dorse-anterior,1''  and  2nd, 
"Left  dorso-anterior."  The  1st  is  commonest;  the 
2nd  is  next;  the  "dorso-posterior"  is  rarest. 

Diagnosis — 1st,  By  palpitation;  2nd,  By  internal 
examination;  3rd,  By  the  hand. 

Treatment — Version — 1st,  Externally,  "External 
Version;"  2nd,  Externally  and  Internally,  "Com- 
bined Version,"  or  Braxton  Hicks  method;  3rd, 
Internally,  "Internal  Version." 

Transverse  Positions — (Treatment,  Version  con- 
tinued)— Anaesthesia,  Bladder,  Rectum.  In  1st  or 
"External  Version,"  Membranes  unruptured;  2nd 
or  "Combined    Version,"    Membranes    unruptured; 


3rd  or  "Internal   Version."    Membranes    ruptured; 
Which  hand  to  introduce;  Fillet. 

Lecture  No.  18,  Jan.  3,  1893. 

Child  and  Birth  Canal  Disproportionate- — First 
baby  smallest;  Famine. 

Divided — 1st,  Child  large;  2nd,  Mother  small — 
a.  Deformed  pelvis,  b.  Growths,  c.  Pathological 
changes. 

Determined — By  making  head  engage.  If  that 
be  impossible,  then  version,  craniotomy  or  Caesarean 
section. 

Growths — 1,  Fibroids,  2,  Cancer;  3,  Ovarian 
tumors;  4  stenosis. 

Lecture  No.  19,  Jan.  10,  1893. 

Premature  Labor — "Abortion,"  before  viability; 
"Premature  Labor,"  after  viability. 

Causes — Affect  Mother  or  ovum,  or  both.  Mother — 
Syphilis  in  parents,  acute  infections,  grippe 
cholera,  malaria,  typh.,  exanthemata,  pneumonia, 
Plumbism,  Alcohol;  Violence,  exaggerated  re- 
flexes. 

Foetus — Dropsy  of  Chorion,  adhesions,  Hydrops 
Amnii. 

Symptoms — Hemorrhage,  pain,  between  third 
and  fourth  month. 

Premature  Labor  —  Treatment  —  Prophylactic : 
Syphilis,  acute  diseases,  habit  of  abortion,  chronic 
endometritis,  rest,  opium. 

Actual — Empty  the  uterus,  control  hemorrhage, 
tampon,  ergot. 

After  5tli  month,  retained  placenta. 

Abortion,  Therapeutic  and  Criminal — Justified 
in  incoercible  emesis,  toxaemia,  eclampsia,  obstructed 
birth  canal.  Accomplished:  by  tents,  bougies,  hot 
douches,  fingers,  drugs,  foreign  bodies.  Asepsis 
the  only  safety. 

Lecture  No.  20,  Jan.  17,  1893. 

Induced  Labor,  Indications  for — 1,  Diseases  of 
Mother  (nephritis);  2,  Contracted  pelvis;  3,  Foetal 
condition. 

Method — Electricity,  Dilators,  Bougie,  Intra- 
uterine douches.  Drugs — Ergot,  tansy,  quinine, 
strychnine,  volatile  oils. 

During  Labor — Greater  obstacles;  Asepsis.  If 
delayed  the  child  may  perish. 

Lecture  No.  21,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

Multiple  Pregnancy,  Definition,  Causation— 
Superfecundation  or  superfoetation;  Twins  usually 
same  sex;  Resemblance,  unequal  weights;  One 
placenta  in  -|  of  all  twin  cases;  Twins  of  same  sex 
have  1  chorion  and  2  amnions;  Twins  of  opposite 
sex  have  2  chorions  and  amnions  often. 

Causes — Repeated  pregnancies  and  heredity. 

Symptoms — Palpation  and  auscultation;  Abdo- 
mens larger  and  un -uniform;  Varix  and  oedema 
commoner;  In  labor,  be  cautious  in  diagnosis;  Ges- 
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tation  rarely  filled;  FoBtus  papyraceus;  Acephalous 
monsters;  Presentations;  Labor  slow;  Second  stage 
rapid;  Third  stage,  danger  to  younger  twin. 

hi  Labor  [f  one. Sao  only,  deliver  second  twin 
at  once;  "Locked  twins."  prolapsed  cord  or  limbs; 
Deliver  second  twin  by  forceps  or  version  if  sac  is 
burst:  Anaesthesia;  Asepsis. 

Lecture  No.  22. 

Eclampsia,  Definition  -Not  due  to  independent 
organic  disease,  which  excludes  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
cerebral  disease. 

Pathology — 1st,  Renal  insufficiency;  2nd.  Hyper- 
irritability  due  to  hydraemia  of  pregnancy. 

Premonitory — General  oedema,  dull  headache, 
amaurosis  often. 

Sudden  Epigastric  Pain — Sometimes  albumen- 
uria,  especially  with  diminished  solids. 

The  Attack — 10  to  120  seconds;  typical  epileptic- 
form;  risus  sardonicus;  rapid  nictitation,  thumbs; 
opisthotonos;  respiration  stops;  eyeballs  protrude; 
fulliginosity;  tongue  bitten;  pyrexia. 

Later — Coma,  amnesia,  delivery,  repetition. 

Prognosis — Gloomy;  In  continuous  coma,  hope- 
less; In  complete  urinary  suppression,  well  nigh 
hopeless. 

Treatment — 1st,  Prophylactic,  quiet,  bromide, 
chloral,  iron,  milk  diet,  duresis,  catharsis,  sudoresis, 
urinalysis,  salines,  hot  bath. 

2d.  Before  Labor — Diagnosticate  cause,  exclude 
hysteria,  epilepsy  and  renal  insufficiency.  In  or 
before  6th  month  induce  premature  labor. 

During  Labor — Anaesthesia,  protect  tongue; 
Hasten  delivery;  Diuresis,  diaphoresis,  catharsis, 
pilocarpine,  chloral;  Avoid  opium,  ergot,  venesec- 
tion, veratrum-viride. 


AN    AMERICAN    STUDENT    ABROAD. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Corpuscle: 

As  you  are  probably  aware  I  am  on  a  short  six 
months'  trip  through  England  and  Germany,  see- 
ing what  I  can  in  the  way  of  dissecting  rooms, 
bacteriological  laboratories  and  surgical  clinics. 
My  good  fortune  brought  me,  after  a  short  stay  in 
Paris,  to  Leipzig,  where  I  have  been  now.  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  trip  to  Berlin,  for  several 
months.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  your  Rush 
readers  might  be  interested  in  a  description  of  the 
medical  side  of  one  of  the  oldest  German  universi- 
ties, so  with  an  odd  hour  to  spare  and  a  clear  con- 
science I  write  you  this  letter  and  give  you  per- 
mission to  reproduce  it  in  The  Corpuscle,  if  you 
so  desire,  provided  that  you  correct  all  mistakes  of 
spelling,  syntax  and  so  forth,  as  it  has  been  hur- 
riedly written. 

Leipzig  is  a  city  of  350,000  people,  situated  in 
about  the  center  of  the  German  empire,  and  is 
something  less  than    three    hours    from    Berlin    by 


rail.  To  an  American,  the  town  is  old  like  every- 
thing else  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  town 
wall  was  built  in  fifteen  hundred  and  something. 
\\V  drink  beer  in  ihr  same  room  in  tin'  Thtiringer 
1 1  off  where  Martin  Luther  sat  and  drank  and 
argued  himself  out  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  to  Pro- 
testanism.  Near  the  town  hall  is  Auerbach's  wine 
cellar,  built  in  1438,  on  the  walls  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  the  story  of  Faust  was  frescoed. 
The  legend  of  Faust  is  centuries  old.  Goethe  was 
a  student  in  Leipzig.  He  lays  one  of  the  scenes 
in  his  Faust  in  Auerbach's  cellar,  and  one  can  well 
believe,  after  seeing  the  old  place,  that  the  great 
poet  drew  from  its  musty  walls  and  good  wine  and 
old  paintings,  part  of. the  inspiration  that  produced 
the  greatest  play  since  Shakespeare.  In  the  olden 
times  a  subterranean  passage,  a  part  of  which  still 
remains,  led  from  the  wine  cellar  to  the  university, 
through  which  the  monks,  the  then  instructors  of 
learning,  could  quietly  steal  to  pass  an  evening 
with  each  other  and  their  Rhenish  wine. 

Old  too,  is  the  University  of  Leipzig.  It  was 
founded  a  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  theological  faculty  was  first  founded, 
and  to  this  have  been  added  in  their  order,  the  de- 
partments of  law,  medicine  and  philosophy.  At 
present  the  university  numbers  from  3,500  to  4,000 
students,  about  800  of  whom  are  studying  medi- 
cine. The  university,  with  its  various  Faculties 
and  students,  forms  a  little  world  of  its  own.  gov- 
erned by  its  own  laws  and  customs  independent  of 
the  people  about  it.  For  instance,  no  student  can 
be  arrested  or  punished  by  the  police  for  minor 
offenses,  but  can  be  by  the  college  authorities  and 
imprisoned  in  a  college  prison,  the  career  provided 
for  that  purpose.  On  this  account  the  matter  of 
matriculating  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity is  made  a  very  weighty  and  formal  affair. 
Each  student  is  called  before  the  Rector  magnificus 
of  the  university,  who  welcomes  him  into  the  great 
free  brotherhood  of  knowledge  by  giving  him  with 
his  right  hand  a  sheet  of  parchment  with  this  fact 
inscribed  upon  it  in  Latin,  and  last,  but  most  impor- 
tant, by  giving  him  a  green  ticket  which  the 
student  under  penalty  of  a  fine  must  always  carry 
with  him.  and  which  entitles  him  to  freedom  from 
arrest,  half-rate  tickets  to  the  theatres  and  music- 
halls.  &c.  Quite  a  portion  of  the  students  belong 
to  various  corps  and  societies,  corresponding 
much  to  the  Greek  lettered  societies  of  our  own 
universities.  The  existence  of  these  corps  is 
mainly  responsible  for  one  of  the  remnants  of  bar- 
barism, which  still  clings  to  students'  life  here: 
namely,  the  students'  duels.  At  least  a  fourth  of 
the  men  I  have  seen  in  the  medical  department  are 
disfigured  by  scars  on  the  cheeks,  principally  the 
left  side,  the  forehead,  nose  and  scalp,  received  in 
these    duels.       The    wounds    are    often    purposely 
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made  to  heal  by  extensive  granulation.  Their 
owners  are  very  proud  of  these  scars  and  regard 
them  as  evidences  of  personal  bravery,  which  last 
they  are  not,  however,  as  in  these  duels  the  combat- 
ants are  so  protected  by  spectacles  of  iron  and 
pads  about  the  arms,  neck  and  body,  that  no  vital 
structure  can  be  wounded,  and  only  flesh  wounds 
on  the  face,  head  and  hands  can  be  received. 
Sometimes  much  damage  is  done  as  the  loss  of  a 
nose  or  of  an  extensive  flap  of  scalp  tissue,  and  in 
rare  cases  even  death  does  result  from  air  in  a  vein 
of  the  neck,  or  wound  infection,  the  latter  from  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  wound  open  to  obtain  a 
very  visible  scar.  This  morning  during  the  lecture 
on  Pathology,  the  lungs  and  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels of  a  recent  graduate  in  medicine  were  present- 
ed to  the  class;  a  pistol  ball  had  passed  through 
the  left  lung  and  cut  off  the  descending  aorta. 
The  history  was  brief;  a  young  physician  who  had 
recently  graduated  from  the  university,  and  a  med- 
ical student  had  a  quarrel  last  week  in  one  of  the 
wine  cellars  over  the  affections  of  a  waitress.  The 
men  had  never  seen  each  other  before  that  evening; 
cards  were  exchanged,  and  as  a  result  yesterday 
morning  a  duel  was  fought  with  pistols,  at  ten 
paces.  To  day  the  pathological  specimen  mention- 
ed above  was  shown  the  class  and  the  medical  stu- 
dent for  his  good  marksmanship  will  be  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  but  long  before 
the  expiration  of  such  sentence  (so  I  am  informed), 
he  will  be  pardoned.  The  morning  paper  gives 
the  affair  a  twenty  line  insertion  and  doubts  the 
propriety  of  fighting  over  such  a  trivial  matter. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  such  a  picture  transferred  to 
your  own  class  room.  In  spite  of  all  legislation 
against  it,  the  duel  remains  as  one  of  the  fixed  re- 
cognized institutions  of  Germany.  Leipzig  next  to 
Berlin  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Ger- 
man universities.  Its  medical  faculty  contains  the 
well-known  names  Thiersch,  Birch,  Hirschfeld, 
Ludwitr,  Hirs,  Sanger,  Zweifel,  Flechsip',  Cursch- 
mann.  Heubner,  Tillmans,  Landeier,  Altmann, 
Wobius;  all  men  who  are  recognized  authorities  in 
their  departments.  The  university  the  St.  Jacob's 
hospital  contains  fifteen  hundred  beds,  half  surgi- 
cal, half  medical.  Curschman  has  charge  of  the 
medical  side  and  Thiersch  of  the  surgical.  I  at- 
tended the  surgical  clinic  this  morning,  which  I  will 
describe  to  you.  Prof.  Thiersch  is  one  of  the  few 
men  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  make  a  positive 
and  great  advance  in  surgery.  He  is  of  large  frame, 
a  splendid  head  and  face,  sees  the  humorous  side 
of  existence,  is  most  popular  with  his  students  and 
colleagues,  and  greatly  loved  and  revered  by  the 
people  of  this  part  of  Germany,  where,  of  course, 
lie  is  known  to  everyone.  He  is  a  man  now  over 
seventy.  He  has  entire  charge  of  the  surgery  of 
St.  Jacob's  hospital,  and  although  he  assumes  the 


entire  responsibility  of  the  surgical  department, 
still  the  amount  of  work  is  so  vast,  that  the  oreater 
part  is  necessarily  done  by  his  six  assistants.  He 
gives  a  surgical  clinic  every  morning  from  9  to 
10.30,  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hospital;  this  room 
has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  a  hundred  students 
and  is  always  crowded.  The  students  are  called 
down  one  at  a  time  as  a  case  is  brought  in,  given 
the  hospital  chart,  and  any  further  history  neces- 
sary and  asked  to  make  a  diagnosis  and  suggest 
treatment.  This  morning  there  were  three  cases  of 
lupus  of  the  face  shown.  They  all  had  the  same 
history,  i.  e.  all  had  existed  for  years,  had  destroyed 
the  nose  and  integument  of  the  face,  the  amount 
of  surface  affected  being  in  all  the  cases  greater 
that  the  surface  of  an  ordinary  hand.  They  had 
all  been  subjected  to  large  doses  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash, and  later  to  Koch's  lymph  without  benefit  from 
either.  Surgical  treatment  had  at  last  been  re- 
sorted to  in  each  case.  The  diseased  integument 
had  been  dissected  out  and  the  surface  covered 
with  Thiersch  grafts;  all  had  been  cured  in  this 
way.  We  were  then  shown  two  cases  of  tetanus, 
one  in  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  of  five  weeks  dura- 
tion, which  had  recovered.  During  his  illness,  the 
boy  had  been  kept  saturated  with  morphine.  The 
second  was  a  case  of  a  man  of  31,  a  poor  tramp 
who  had  had  both  feet  frozen  four  weeks  before, 
had  been  dressed  apparently  antisepically,  but  4b 
hours  before  the  case  was  shown  the  symptoms  of 
tetanus  had  appeared.  The  clinical  picture  of  te- 
tanus must  be,  even  to  the  oldest  surgeon,  a  depres- 
sing sight.  The  rigid  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck, 
the  locked  jaw,  the  restless,  appealing  eyes.  The 
convulsion  when  the  patient  is  disturbed,  even  by 
lifting  the  blanket  from  his  limbs, .  the  peculiar  of- 
fensive odor  all  still  claim  for  tetanus,  an  awe  which 
has  not  been  removed  in  any  degree,  even  by  the 
discovery  of  its  exact  cause.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
tient was  chloroformed  and  both  limbs  amputated. 
Belimy  reports  a  case  treated  by  injecting  at 
various  times  250  c.  c.  of  blood  taken  from  a  horse 
which  had  been  made  tetanus  immune,  with  re- 
covery following  this  procedure.  No  definite  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn,  of  course,  from  this  single 
case,  but  surely  the  advance  of  medicine  of  the  fu- 
ture seems  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  study  of  immu- 
nity of  toxalbumins  and  anti-toxalbumins. 

In  studying  medicine  there  are  three  fields  which 
the  students  must  master.  First,  the  study  of  the 
normal  body,  which  is  to  be  learned  largely  in  the 
dissecting  room.  Second,  the  changes  which  are 
produced  by  disease,  which  must  be  learned  in  the 
dead  house,  and  Third,  the  life  evidences  of  disease 
which  must  be  learned  in  clinics.  In  one  of  those 
fields  Germany  to-day  leads  the  world.  I  mean  in 
Pathology.  In  no  other  country  has  Pathology 
been  given  its  proper  place   in  medicine.     In  no 
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other  country  are  there   so   many   men   making  the 

scientific  study  of  disease  their  life-work  and  cer- 
tainly no  other  nation  in  the  hist  twenty  years  has 
added  ;is  much  to  our  Pathologiene  knowledge  as 
the  Germans.  In  what  one  may  call  practical 
medicine  and  practical  surgery,  the  handling  of  the 
patient  and  strictly  operative  proceedings  one  sees 
equally  as  good  if  not  better  work  in  America  than 
in  France  or  Germany.  But  our  Patholoffy,  for  a 
few  years  to  come,  at  least,  we  must  learn  from  Ger- 
many. Virohow,  Colnheim,  Koch,  are  the  names 
which  mark  the  first  three  steps  in  the  development 
of  modern  Pathology;  all  Germans.  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  men  who  would  Germanize 
American  medicine;  for  although  we  can  learn 
much  from  them  we  can  teach  them  much  in  return, 
and  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
English-speaking  race  has  done  infinitely  more  for 
medicine  than  any  other  race  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  study  Pathology  under 
Birch  Hirschfeld,  in  the  laboratory  made  famous  by 
Colnheim  and  Wagner,  and  in  which  to-day  some 
of  the  best  work  in  Germany  is  being  done  by  the 
present  chief  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants. 
Birch  Hirschfeld  is  a  man  of  fifty,  a  great  broad 
fellow  physically  and  mentally,  not  a  brilliant  lec- 
turer from  an  oratorical  standpoint.  His  lectures 
however,  are  simple,  clear,  concise  and  always  full 
of  suggestions,  they  are  not  efforts  made  to  dem- 
onstrate the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sesses, but  are  successful  attempts  to  present  to 
the  student  in  the  simplest  language  the  intricacies 
of  Pathology.  His  avoidance  of  technicalities  and 
proper  names  is  studied,  and  is  a  point  all  teachers 
of  medicine  would  do  well  to  follow.  From  three 
to  eight  post  mortems  are  made  each  day  in  the 
institute,  and  this  rich  material  is  used  to  illustrate 
his  lectures.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  course 
of  lectures  there  are  courses  in  microscopic  Pathol- 
ogy, and  courses  in  post  mortem  work  in  which  the 
students  are  taught  the  technique  of  sections  and 
gross  Pathology.  The  best  work  in  German  med- 
icine is  being  done  by  the  younger  men.  In  fact, 
the  assistant  system  which  exists  here  is  more  than 
any  other  one  factor  responsible  for  the  good  work 
being  done.  As  an  example  of  it,  the  Prof,  of 
surgery  or  of  pathology  has  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  assistants.  These  men  received  from  thirty 
to  fifty  dollars  a  month,  which  amount  furnishes 
them  a  home  living.  They  devote  their  entire  time 
to  their  work,  remain  in  the  position  of  assistant  for 
years,  sometimes  even  ten  years  or  more.  They 
all  have  in  view  the  eventual  obtaining  of  a  Profes- 
sorship which  means  much  in  Germany.  They  are 
more  ideal  than  the  practical  American  medicines. 
and  dream  not  of  a  lucrative  practive  and  a  coupe 
but  of  the  fame  that  comes  to  one  who  can  add 
some  great  fact  to  his  science.     I  have  been  doing 


bacteriological  work  with  one  of  Birch  Hirschfeld's 
assistants.  Dr.  Theodore  Lochte,  who  represents 
the  best  type  of  the  class  whom  I  am  attempting 
to  describe.  Loclite  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work. 
lie  has  the  energy  and  the  ability,  and  is  one  of  the 
coming  men.  1  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
Prof.  Lauderer's  exposition  of  his  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis with  cinnomylic  acid  this  evening,  before 
the  Leipsig  medical  society.  Landerer  has  most 
carefully  both  experimentally  and  clinically  worked 
out  this  problem,  and  has  devoted  several  years  to 
the  subject.  Cinnomylic  acid  is  one  of  the  sub- 
stances contained  in  Peruvian  Balsam.  The  treat- 
ment of  joint  and  bone  tuberculosis  by  Peruvian 
Balsam,  and  especially  the  work  in  this  line  done 
by  Sayre  led  Lauderer  to  investigate  the  subject. 
He  believes  that  Peruvian  Balsam  is  a  decided 
anti-tubercular  agent,  and  that  it  owes  this  prop- 
erty to  the  cinnomylic  acid  which  it  contains.  His 
treatment  is  the  intravenous  injection  of  an  emulsion 
of  this  acid  in  egg  yolk,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  effi- 
cacious in  producing  an  artificial  leucocytosis  which 
in  a  perogocitic  way  destroys  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis and  eventuates  in  cicarization.  His  results 
seem  to  show  all  he  claims  for  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  without  treatment,  a  certain 
portion  of  tubercular  cases  go  on  to  recovery.  And 
although  his  work  and  all  such  work  is  in  the  rio-ht 
direction,  still  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  look  fur- 
ther for  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  and  that  cinnomylic 
acid  and  iodoform  injections  will  suffer  the  fate  of 
their  many  predecessors,  and  be  laid  quietly  to 
rest  in  the  graveyard  of  medical  history.  Before  I 
close  this  letter,  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice  to 
your  readers  who  may  contemplate  a  trip  abroad 
for  post  graduate  work. 

First  of  all.  remember  that  an  American  can 
learn  much  more  general  medicine  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  America  than  he  can  abroad. 

Second,  if  you  go  abroad  to  study,  wait  until  you 
have  been  in  practice  for  a  few  years,  or  at  least 
have  had  practical  work  in  some  hospital  appoint- 
ment. 

Third,  by  all  means  spend  the  first  twelve  hundred 
dollars  you  save  in  your  practice  in  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many; go  to  one  of  the  smaller  university  towns, 
not  Berlin  or  Weimer.  Know  before  hand  exactly 
what  work  you  desire  to  do.  and  devote  your  time 
mostly  to  Pathology.  Yours.  Be  van. 


It  comes  from  good  authority  that  whenever  a 
student  of  the  W.  M.  C.  accepts  the  company  of  a 
young  gentleman,  she  loses  the  good  will  and  grace 
of  her  fellowT-students.  We  do  not  make  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  why  this-should-not-be,  is.  It  may, 
however,  serve  to  explain  some  things  that  have 
heretofore  been  mysteries  to  some  of  the  boys. 
Take  warning. 
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ON    GASTRIC    LAVATION    FOR     FERMENTATIVE 
DYSPEPSIA. 

BY  MISS  E.   M.  M'lSAAC.  TRAINED  NURSE. 

[The  following  article  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  other  trained 
nurses  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Etheridge,  by  the  graduated 
trained  nurse  employed  by  him,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  little 
upon  the  subject  of  stomach  washing  appears  in  English  medical 
literature  today.  The  reader  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  a  physician  and  writes  what  she  desires  to  say  in  her  own  way.] 

The  symptoms  of  gastric  fermentation  (acidity, 
pain  and  fullness  in  the  stomach,  belching  gas,  dis- 
tress in  the  stomach  after  taking  food,  and  often 
vomiting  food)  are  well  known  to  all  nurses.  The 
doctors  order  gastric  lavations  for  patients  who 
have  all  or  part  of  these  symptoms.  There  are 
patients  and  patients,  and  a  gastric  lavation  may  be 
accomplished  very  easily  or  with  great  difficulty. 

The  nurse  (or  whoever  washes  out  the  stomach) 
should  always  have  all  articles  to  be  used  collected 
and  prepared  so  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary 
delay.  She  should  have  a  large  wash  bowl,  a  large 
pitcher  of  hot  water,  a  quart  pitcher  for  pouring 
the  water,  and  two  or  three  clean  towels.  When 
the  quart  pitcher  is  used  for  pouring  the  water  the 
nurse  can  tell  just  how  much  water  the  patient  is 
receiving.  Then  again,  when  a  powder  or  tablet 
is  to  be  dissolved,  a  small  pitcher,  or  rather,  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
patient  receives  all  of  the  medicine  dissolved. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  stomach  tubes,  hard  and 
soft  rubber,  the  upper  end  being  a  funnel  with  or 
without  bulbs  and  of  different  sized  lumens.  About 
sixteen  inches  from  the  stomach  end  of  the  tube  is 
a  black  ring  encircling  the  tube.  When  this  mark 
reaches  the  mouth,  upon  introducing  the  tube  it 
indicates  that  the  distal  end  has  entered  the  stom- 
ach. The  hard  rubber  tube  is  used  principally 
when  the  patient  is  unconscious,  as  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  etc.  The  soft  rubber  tube  with  the 
bulb  and  funnel  end  is  the  best  to  use  in  ordinary 
cases.  These  tubes  are  of  three  different  sizes. 
Nine  and  ten  are  ordinarily  used.  In  cases  where 
the  mucous  is  very  thick  and  heavy  "ten"  had 
better  be  used,  though,  oftentimes  patients,  espe- 
cially at  the  first  trial  have  trouble  in  receiving  it. 
as  "ten"  is  a  little  large.  As  a  rule  "nine"  is  large 
enough,  and  where  the  patient  receives  several 
lavations  a  week  it  is  not  so  liable  to  make  the 
patient  complain  of  soreness  in  the  throat.  Before 
introducing  the  tube  annoint  the  end  with  vaseline, 
milk,  or  best  of  all,  simply  dip  it  into  hot  water. 
Very  few  patients  can  tolerate  the  vaseline;  it 
makes  them  gag  and  vomit.  Some  prefer  the  milk, 
but  the  least  objection  is  made  to  the  hot  water. 
If  the  patient  has  never  had  a  gastric  lavation  and 
has  no  preference  it  is  best  to  ask  no  questions,  but 
to  dip  the  tube  into  hot  water  and  proceed. 

When  all  the  articles  to  be  used  are  collected, 
the  hot  water  or  solution  is  prepared,  and  the  tube 
freshly  rinsed  in  hot  water,  the   patient  should  be 


placed  in  a  chair  facing  a  good  light.  The  wash 
bowl  may  be  placed  on  another  chair  in  front  of 
the  patient  and  the  pitcher  within  reach.  If  it  is 
the  patient's  first  lavation  it  should  be  explained 
before  beginning  what  is  wanted.  When  the  tube 
reaches  the  back  of  the  throat  a  deep  breath  should 
be  taken,  or,  better  still,  the  patient  should  "swal- 
low,"and  as  the  tube  passes  down  into  the  stomach 
the  nausea  is  thereby  greatly  lessened.  The  patient 
should  be  told,  "if  possible,  avoid  vomiting  and 
retching."  Some  patients  think  they  can  swallow 
the  tube  better  while  they  are  standing  up.'  Such 
patients  can  stand  near  the  chair  and  then  after  re- 
ceiving the  tube  can  sit  down.  Let  it  be  explained 
fully  to  them  that  they  will  not  choke,  and  that  as 
soon  as  the  end  of  the  tube  passes  the  angle  of  the 
throat  the  nausea  lessens.  About  this  part  of  the 
procedure  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.'  Impress  the 
patient,  if  possible,  with  the  idea  that  you  know 
just  what  you  want  to  do  and  that  you  are  going 
to  do  it.  Then  there  will  be  no  jerking  out  the 
tube  and  making  several  trials  before  it  is  swal- 
lowed. As  a  rule,  even  in  new  cases,  one  trial  is 
sufficient. 

When  everything  is  ready  and  the  patient  under- 
stands what  is  required,  annoint  the  end  of  the  tube, 
stand  just  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  patient,  tip 
the  head  well  back  so  that  it  will  rest  against  you, 
and  with  your  left  arm  to  the  left  of  the  head  and 
your  right  arm  to  the  right  of  the  head,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  good  head  rest,  you  have  both  hands  to 
use.  By  leaning  forward  a  little  you  can  see  just 
exactly  where  the  tube  is  being  inserted.  Just  as 
the  end  of  the  tube  reaches  the  fauces  tell  the 
patient  to  swallow.  At  the  first  lavation,  as  the 
tube  reaches  the  fauces,  if  not  carefully  managed, 
the  patient  firmly  believes  she  is  about  to  be  choked 
to  death,  and  will,  if  allowed,  jerk  out  the  tube. 
Be  prepared  and  expect  that  very  thing,  and  just 
as  the  angle  is  reached,  quickly  but  gently  push 
forward  the  tube.  Pass  it  down  to,  or  within  two 
inches  of  the  mark  on  the  tube.  Often,  at  a  first 
sitting,  a  second  or  even  a  third  trial  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  insert  the  tube,  because  the  stomach 
may,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly,  eject  the 
tube  far  from  the  mouth  by  one  powerful  effort. 
After  a  time  the  stomach  will  tolerate  the  unwel- 
come intruder  and  remain  quiet. 

When  the  tube  is  inserted  and  the  patient  is 
quiet,  have  her  raise  her  head  a  little,  hold  the  tube 
well  up  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  pour 
in  at  least  a  pint  of  hot  water,  more  if  the  stomach 
does  not  rebel.  When  the  water  first  enters  the 
stomach  it  causes  the  gas  to  rise  and  the  patient  is 
inclined  to  retch.  Caution  her  not  to  do  so,  and,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  it  until  the  stomach  is  full,  be- 
cause the  retching  forces  out  the  water.  If  the 
mucous  be  very  thick   and  heavy  the  probability  is 
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that  it  will  not  syphon  out  readily;  then  compress 
the  lmll>.  If  no  mucous  passes  away,  pour  in  more 
water  until  the  stomach  rebels  oftentimes  a  little 
retching  will  start  the  mucous.  Always  have  the 
patient  hold  the  tube  near  the  mouth,  because  a 
sudden  How  of  mucous  will  force  out  the  tube  if 
not  held.  Should  it  be  rejected,  a  second  inser- 
tion of  the  tube  will  be  necessary,  and  that  will  be 
much  more  difficult  than  the  first.  When  the 
mucous  is  very  thick  only  a  part  of  it  will  flow 
through  the  tube.  Oftentimes  it  is  started  out  by 
the  retching,  passing  up  by  the  side  of  the  tube  and 
out  of  the  mouth. 

Often  when  the  stomach  has  been  filled  and  its 
contents  have  been  syphoned  out,  and  little  or  no 
mucous  obtained,  a  second  filling  and  syphoning 
before  withdrawing  the  tube  will  bring  away  a 
large  quantity  of  mucous.  If  the  water  stops  run- 
ning and  compressing  the  bulb  does  not  start  it. 
take  hold  of  the  tube  near  the  mouth  and  gently 
move  it  an  inch  or  two  up  and  down.  The  tube 
may  be  bent  or  twisted  a  little,  or  moving  it  up  and 
down  may  cause  the  patient  to  retch  a  little,  thus 
starting  the  flow.  When  nearly  all  the  water  is 
out  and  the  flow  has  stopped,  withdraw  the  tube 
carefully.  Usually  it  is  followed  by  water  and 
mucous.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the  second  and 
third  washing  will  bring  away  more  mucous  than 
tin-  first.  The  patient  then  understands  better 
what  is  wanted  of  her.  She  is  not  so  frightened, 
she  will  follow  directions  better  and  the  washing- 
will  be  more  successful  in  every  way. 

Before  emptying  the  bowl  examine  its  contents 
carefully.  Often  the  mucous  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
water  and  can  be  detected  only  by  inserting  the 
hand  and  lifting  up  the  mucous.  Separate  and 
raise  the  fingers  and  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  webbed.  The  mucous  is  heavy  and  clings, 
and  runs  together  in  the  water,  seemingly  in  a  ball. 
In  examining  it.  notice  the  color,  quantity,  quality 
and  odor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  report.  There  is 
normally  a  little  acid  odor  to  the  mucous  from  the 
stomach,  but  if  the  patient  has  just  had  a  bad  time 
with  her  stomach,  or  has  been  having  a  -stomach 
headache,"  or  has  had  a  cold,  the  acidity  and  quan- 
tity of  mucous  will  be  greatly  increased. 

A  "blinding  stomach  headache"  will  be  greatly 
relieved  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  often 
will  disappear  entirely  in  an  hour  after  a  lavation. 

Often  in  these  cases,  five  or  six  hours  after  a 
light  meal  the  mucous  will  be  discolored  and  even 
filled  with  particles  of  undigested  food. 

Let  the  patient  see  the  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowl  each  time.  "Seeing  is  believing."' 
The  patient  can  see  just  what  a  load  of  thick,  heavy 
mucous  she  has  been  carrying  in  her  stomach,  she 
knows  how  much  it  must  retard  digestion,  and  she 
understands  why  she  is  relieved    after    a    lavation. 


She  knows  she  is  being  benefited  and  future  lava- 
tions  will  be  most  cordially  solicited. 

After  a  few  washings  nearly  all  patients  wish  to 
insert  the  tube  themselves.  They  soon  do  it  ver\ 
easily  and  the  lavation  is  accomplished  from  time 
to  time  with  less  and  less  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  Afterthe  lavation  have  the  patient 
lie  (lown  in  a  quiet,  warm  room  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour.  After  the  rest  a  little  light  or  hot  liquid 
food  is  very  comforting  until  meal  time. 

Often  these  lavations  are  given  in  the  morning 
before  the  patient  has  had  her  breakfast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  directions' she  may  take  early  in 
the  morning  a  little  hot  liquid  food.  Then  about 
9  or  10  the  stomach  is  washed.  Oftentimes  the 
physician  wishes  the  patient  to  eat  a  light  early 
supper,  and  receive  the  lavation  about  9  or  10  in 
the  evening  and  then  give  the  stomach  a  rest  all 
night. 

One  curious  feature  of  some  gastric  lavation 
patients  is  their  acquiring  expertness  in  washing 
out  their  own  stomachs.  More  than  50  per  cent, 
of  such  people,  experiencing  the  marvelous  benefit 
from  this  measure,  grow  to  master  the  technique  in 
such  an  easy  and  simple  fashion  that  they  soon  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  nurse. 


PROFESSORS   INGALS   AND    MILLER. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  January,  the  students 
were  very  highly  favored  by  being  addressed  by 
Professors  De  Laskie  Miller  and  Ephraim  Ingals. 
Promptly  at  2  o'clock  they  walked  into  the  arena 
of  the  upper  lecture  room,  and  were  oreeted  with 
hearty  applause.  Professor  Miller  stepped  to  the 
desk  and  said: 

Gentlemen,  we  are  here  to-day  for  our  own  ben- 
efit. It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  look  in  your 
faces,  and  though  the  interview  will  be  brief,  the 
memory  will  be  lasting.  Doubtless  many  of  you 
know  that  there  is  a.  prize  offered  to  that  student 
who  is  best  in  obstetrics.  This  vear.  according  to 
the  arrangements,  the  prize  will  be  awarded  by  a 
vote  of  the  graduating  class.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture, and  I  wish  to  tell  you  the  factors  to  con- 
sider in  making  that  award.  First,  literary  attain- 
ments; second,  professional  acquirements:  third. 
but  it  should  be  first,  character.  Now  remember, 
character  is  what  a  man  is:  reputation,  what  others 
think  he  is.  I  hope  the  gentleman  honored  with 
this  award  will  co-ordinate  with  his  reputation,  and 
vice  versa.  I  hope  the  class  will  be  harmonious  on 
the  subject,  and  believe  that  the  award  will  be  a 
just  one.  The  President  of  your  class  will  confer 
with  President  Holmes  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  to  obtain  all  necessary  information, 
and  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  receive  an  in- 
vitation for   the  time   of   making   the   award,    it  is 
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most  likely  I  will  respond  by  being  present.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

As  Professor  Ingals  will  occupy  most  of  the 
time,  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  subject  which  is  be- 
fore me — the  obstetrical  forceps — (Here  Professor 
Ingals  interposed  to  say:  "Take  all  the  time  you 
want,  and  more,  Professor  Miller/')  Professor 
Miller  resumed:  "The  forceps  represent  a  pair  of 
artificial  hands,'"  and  continued  with  a  description 
of  the  forceps  as  a  whole,  their  use,  the  manner  of 
introducing  them  into  the  pelvis,  the  parts  of  a 
forceps,  the  powers  of  the  instrument,  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  axis  traction  forceps, 
and  the  forceps  as  a  lever.  He  then  said:  "The 
gentleman  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  reward 
of  which  I  spoke,  will  probably  find  among  those 
instruments  a  set  of  embryotomy  instruments. 
Now,  to  him  I  say,  don't  use  them — until  you  are 
fully  satisfied  the  case  is  a  suitable  one  for  that 
procedure.  Craniotomy  is  a  serious  operation  for 
you  to  be  responsible  for.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
right?"  (addressing  Dr.  Ingals).  "Quite  right, 
sir,"  said  Professor  Ingals,  with  his  genial  smile. 
"I  am  not  very  good  authority,  but  I  believe  you 
are  right." 

Then  Professor  Miller  .  repeated  his  warning 
against  craniotomy  and  cited  a  case  of  a  young- 
doctor,  who  sent  his  office  boy  to  an  older  practi- 
tioner with  a  request  for  his  craniotomy  instru- 
ments. The  old  doctor  readily  loaned  them  to  him. 
Within  two  months  came  another  request  for  the 
same  instruments.  Again  they  were  cheerfully 
furnished.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  the  boy  ap- 
peared and  again  requested  the  same  loan.  This 
time,  appalled  by  the  death-dealing  course  of  the 
young  graduate,  the  old  doctor  refused  his  instru- 
ments. Another  case  cited  was  that  of  a  doctor 
whose  obstetrical  work  covered  a  stretch  of  forty 
years,  and  he  had  never,  in  all  that  time,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  craniotomy.  Then  Professor 
Miller  said:  "But  my  time  is  gone,  and  I  have 
not  said  half  that  I  intended  to  say.  I  am  almost 
dead  from  stage  fright.  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen, 
medicine  is  a  distinguished  and  honorable  profes- 
sion, and  is  so  received  everywhere;  but  medicine. 
per  se,  has  no  power  to  become  so,  and  can  never 
cover  up,  or  excuse,  an  ignoble  act  of  a  physician.** 

Amid  applause  Professor  Miller  took  his  seat, 
and  Professor  Ingals  rose.  The  applause  re- 
doubled. With  a  queer  little  smile  he  said:  "I 
did  not  come  here,  young  gentlemen  for  my  own 
benefit  and  pleasure,  for  things  that  don't  cost  me 
much  don't  give  me  much  pleasure.  I  think  it  is 
pleasant  for  you  to  remember  the  old  men  [applause] 
with  white  hair  and  but  little  of  it.  Dr.  Miller  has 
thrown  me  off  my  guard,  and  I  have  not  that  versa- 
tility to  form  new  combinations  on  the  spur  of  the 
m  oment."     Here  Professor  Ingals   gave   a   humor- 


ous account  of  how  it  had  been  arranged — on  ac- 
count of  Professor  Miller's  modesty,  that  he  (Dr. 
Ingals)  should  introduce  Dr.  Miller  to  the  boys. 
Dr.  Ingals  had  consented  to  this  arrangement,  al- 
though he  said  it  reminded  him  of  introducing  a 
man  to  the  man's  own  wife  and  children.  But 
when  the  two  reached  the  arena,  Professor  Miller, 
never  waiting  for  that  introduction,  had  found  the 
old  habit  still  strong  and  had  at  once  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  began  to  speak. 

"My  purpose  was,"  said  Professor  Ingals,  "to  tell 
you  something  abcut  the  College,  but  I  will  not 
do  so  to-day,  the  time  is  too  short. 

"For  a  great  many  years  Dr.  Miller  and  I  have 
been  practicing  together,  healing  the  sick  as  well 
as  we  could.  It  was  in  1859  when  we  were  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Brainard.  You  know  his  word  was 
law.     At  that  time  he  cfave    us   the   two   most   im- 

o 

portant  chairs  in  the  College,  for  certainly  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  being  born;  think 
what  would  have  occurred  if  you  had  not  been 
born  (applause  and  laughter);  and  after  you  are 
born  the  next  most  important  thing  is  to  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age  without  pain. 

"I  like  to  meet  the  class  for  1  think  youth  is 
contagious,"  and  in  this  happy  way  Professor  Ingals 
spoke  for  a  few  more  minutes,  when  the  bell  gave 
sign  of  "time's  up." 

What  an  inspiring  sight  it  is  to  see  these  old. 
white-haired,  but  rosy-faced  men,  and  hear  them 
tell  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  progress  of 
peoples,  the  joy  in  a  busy  life  that  has  been  well 
spent.  No  doubt  both  the  professors  could  truth- 
fully say  that  the  honors,  and  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence, and  almost  awe  their  very  presence  inspires. 
is  a  sweet  satisfaction  to  them  now  that  the  heat 
and  battle  of  the  noonday  are  over.  They  can 
retrospect  and  see  where  some  especially  good  fight 
was  won,  where  some  treacherous  complication 
threatened  to  lay  their  every  force  low.  and  where 
some  gigantic  effort  of  ingenuity  circumvented  the 
foe  and  sent  him  flying. 

It  is  an  encouragement  to  each  one  of  us  to  look 

o 

upon  the  faces  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 
Ingfals,  and  their  words  are  incentives  to  better 
deeds. 


REFORMS. 


ARTICLE    V. 


There  is  beginning  to  be  felt  a  wide-spread 
want  on  the  part  of  the  students  for  a  gymnasium. 
Work  is  so  confining,  hours  are  so  long,  microbes 
are  so  numerous,  board  is  so  thin,  fresh  air  so 
microscopically  supplied,  that  after  a  winter  term 
a  man  is  forced  to  rusticate  away  from  his  books 
for  the  entire  four  months  in  order  to  be  in  trim  for 
another  long  pull  of  such  unhygienic,  soul-wearing, 
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and  body-wearing  labor.     We    listen  to   eloquent 

lectures  on  the  foolishness  of  all  work  and  no 
recreation;  or  are  told  to  prescribe  exercise,  active 
and  passive  for,  our  patients  who  cannot  get  away 
from  their  homes  to  rest  when  the  brain  is  over- 
worked. We  hear  "order  massage,"  or  running, 
swimming,  playing,  anything  almost  for   exercise. 

To  one  who  will  stop  a  moment  to  consider,  it 
is  the  heighl  of  incongruity  for  us  to  preach  such 
doctrine  and  practice  the  exact  opposite.  To  be 
sure  it  is  exercise  to  sit  beside  a  cadaver  for  two 
or  three  hours  and  dabble  with  its  internal  econo- 
my;  it  is  exercise  to  begin  lectures  at  8  a.  in.  and 
continue  them  until  6  p.  m.-  -an  exercise  of 
patience  at  least. 

Examinations  are  exercise,  of  the  severest  order, 
but  exercise  of  a  kind  that  makes  a  man  irritable 
and  down-hearted,  and  brings  a  longing  to  "pony" 
in  order  to  relieve  the  brain  of  the  strain.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  gymnasia  of  the  old  world, 
but  not  one  in  ten  ever  dreams  of  connecting  that 
word  with  medical  colleges.  The  colleges,  whose 
efforts  are  turned  to  other  things  than  medicine, 
have  already  seen  the  need  and  supplied  the  lack. 
A  careful  father  thinks  twice  before  he  sends  his 
boy  to  a  school  that  frowns  upon  or  gives  no  heed 
to  exercise.  The  more  advanced  and  the  more 
energetic  the  institution,  the  more  systematic  at- 
tention is  given  to  athletics.  The  youngest  child 
in  the  family  of  great  educational  institutions  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  make  athletics  compulsory,  a 
given  length  of  time  each  day.  But  we,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  combat  physical  weakness,  not  only  in 
others  but  in  ourselves,  we,  whose  researches  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
at  Harvard  and  Amherst  and  Chicago  University 
and  Leland  Stanford.  Jr.,  wre  do  without  even  an 
effort  toward  that  we  urge  for  others.  Rush  is  not 
a  poverty-stricken  institution;  neither  is  it  an 
infant  practitioner,  whose  clients  are  few.  and 
whose  wants  are  many.  Among  our  Alumni  are 
men  of  fortune  and  national  worth.  Among  her 
sons,  by  blood  or  adoption.  Rush  can  point  to  men 
whose  fame  is  not  bounded  by  seas — men  who  need 
not  do  obeisance  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin — 
yet.  among  them  all  there  seems  lacking  that  im- 
pulse which  has  dominated  so  many  of  the  alumni 
of  other  colleges — the  idea  that  a  gymnasium  is 
an  essential  feature  of  a  successful  institution. 

Our  lives  will  be  hard  enough  and  will  terminate 
soon  enough  if  all  hygienic  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  such  occurrences.  Anyone  who  knew 
Prof.  Parkes  will  say  that  overwork,  extending 
possibly  over  a  long  series  of  years,  was  a  potent 
factor,  in  his  untimely  demise.  The  same  is  true 
of  Prof.  Knox.  The  same  is  true — barring  the 
long  stretch  of  years  perhaps — of  the  many 
students   who   take   typhoid.     Coming,   as  we   do, 


almost  without  exception,  from  lives  of  consider- 
able activity,  and  shut  up  day  after  day  with  barely 
exercise  enough  to  keep  us  eating,  is  it  any 
wonder  typhoid  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
student?     So,  oh  powers  that  be.  in  the  Faculty  or 


elsewhere,  o-ive  us  a  <r\rm 


A.  C.  Ripp 


THE    NEW    RUSH    RULES. 

••In  order  to  make  the  final  examinations  equit- 
able and  prevent  cheating,  the  Faculty  have 
adopted  the  following  rules: 

Before  the  examination  each  student  will  be 
given  a  ticket  bearing  his  name  and  the  number  of 
the  seat  he  is  to  occupy  during  the  examination. 
At  least  one  seat  shall  intervene  between  students 
during  the  examination. 

Two  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  each  examina- 
tion. The  room  will  be  cleared  and  the  door 
locked  before  any  examination  begins.  The  seats 
will  be  inspected  and,  after  the  professor  arrives, 
the  students  will  be  admitted,  and  none  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  who  do  not  hold  the  examination 
tickets. 

Each  professor  will  have  four  assistants,  who  will 
upon  the  entrance  of  students  examine  their  writ- 
ing tablets  to  be  sure  that  they  are  clean,  and  who 
will  subsequently  be  placed  in  advantageous  posi- 
tions throughout  the  room  where  all  the  class 
may  be  seen. 

Each  professor's  list  of  students  will  be  num- 
bered with  the  same  numbers  as  the  tickets  which 
the  students  hold,  so  that  their  list  will  indicate 
the  name  of  the  student  occupying  the  seat  of  the 
same  number. 

The  assistants  will  keep  careful  memoranda  of 
all  they  discover  indicative  of  ponying,  and  will 
carefully  note  the  number  of  the  seat  occupied  by 
the  person  detected. 

When  the  examination  is  over  each  assistant 
will  make  out  two  copies  of  his  notes,  one  for  the 
professor,  the  other  for  the  college  clerk. 

No  student  will  be  informed  that  he  has  been 
detected  cheating  until  all  the  examinations  are 
over. 

Students  must  avoid  all  appearance  of  ponying 
and  the  following,  among  other  things,  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  evidence  of  cheating-. 

Having  a  book  in  the  examination  room. 

Laying  a  paper  upon  the  seat  or  anywhere  that 
it  can  be  seen  by  another. 

Attempting  to  consult  another's  paper. 

Having  any  bit  of  paper  or  other  thing  which 
might  contain  notes  that  could  aid  in  answering 
the  questions. 

Having  any  writing  that  might  be  consulted,  on 
the  paste-board  used  in  lieu  of  a  desk,  or  upon  the 
seat  or  anywhere  else. 
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Whispering  to  anyone  in  the  room. 

Leaving  the  room  or  occupying  any  other  seat 
than  the  one  assigned,  during  the  examination. 

In  case  the  seat  to  which  any  student  shall  be 
assigned  be  broken  at  the  time  of  the  exami- 
nation, such  student  will  be  assigned  a  seat  upon 
the  front  row  by  the   professor." 

These  rules  also  apply  to  junior  and  middle  ex- 
aminations. 


IN   THE  FACULTY. 

Dr.  Bouffleur  presented  before  the  class  of  an- 
atomy very  recently  a  very  interesting  freak  of 
nature,  which  was  appreciated  very  highly  by  all 
those  that  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Dr.  Chas.  Armstrong,  of   '87,  is    located  at  Bos- 
cobel.  Wis.,  and  is  a  most  decided  success. 


Dr.    H.  B.   Dale,   of  '87,  is    located  at  Oshkosh. 
Wis.,  is  Health  Officer  and  doino-  a  fine  business. 


Dr.  J.  K.  Nivin,  of  '87,  is  at  Ironwood,  Wis.,  is 
connected  with  a  hospital  at  that  place  and  doing 
well. 


*       * 
* 


Dr.  E.  L.  Dow,  of  '87,  is  at  Rock  Falls,  111.,  and 
in  addition  to  a  good  practice,  is  interested  in  a 
drug  store. 


*  -x- 


Dr.  Jno.  Rineking.  of  ,87.  is  at  Hortonville. 
Wis.,  where  a  good  practice  has  justified  his  em- 
barking on  the  matrimonial  sea. 

•x-  * 

* 

Dr.  1.  D.  Steft'en.  of  "87.  is  located  at  Antigo. 
Wis.,  where  he  has  served  one  term  as  mayor  of 
that  thriving  city.      He  has  a  good  business. 

*** 

Dr.  L.  H.  Hayman.  of  the  class  of  "78.  and  one 
of  the  prosperous  physicians  of  Boscobel,  Wis., 
was  noticed  in  Dr.  Senn's  clinic  a  few  days  ago. 


One  of  our  promising  Juniors  says:  "My  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  F.  W.  Cram,  '78,  is  located  at  Sheldon, 
Iowa.  He  is  a  very  successful  surgeon,  and,  there- 
fore, enjoys  a  very  lucrative  practice.  It  was  be- 
cause of  Dr.  Cram's  influence  that  I  came  to 
Rush." 


* 


Dr.  Lewis  Rothman.  of  '87,  located  at  Witten- 
burg,  Wis.,  has  been  very  successful  both  in  a 
professional  and  matrimonial  way,  and  is  now 
spending  his  honeymoon  traveling,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent spending  a  few  weeks  visiting  Rush  and  the 
clinics  of  this  city. 


Dr.  O.  C.  Ormsby.  '70,  of  Logan  City,  Utah, 
finds  the  people  of  Utah  are  not  free  from  the  dis- 
eases and  ills  of  this  life  and  he,  as  many  others  of 
our  alumni,  report  a  good  practice.  The  doctor 
has  taken  two  special  courses  at  Bellevue  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  eighteen  months  in  Europe  after 
leaving  Rush.  He  has  a  large  surgical  practice 
that  prevents  him  from  being  with  us  himself, 
therefore  sends  his  son,  O.  S.  Ormsby. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

Well,  Hacker  is  married  at  last. 


We    do    not    think    that    rumor    is    true     about 
Hacker. 


Student,  (to  professor  in  chemistry) — "la  tubercu 
losis  bivalent?'" 


Several   young    men    have     turned    their   hearts 
toward  Louisville. 


Judcl   should    have    an    auction     to  sell    his     lot 
of  "finds'"  for  this  year. 

••Gentlemen,   have     seats;    you    make    me    tired 
paregorically  speaking."" 


Dr.  J.  B.  Noble,  an  alumnus  of  Rush,  who 
vividly  recalls  the  up!  up!  ups!  and  the  well!  well! 
wells!  is  busily  engaged  dispensing  medicaments 
and  hygiene  to  the  people  of  Tower.  Minn. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Ford,  of  Ormo,  Wis.,  is  spending  a 
couple  of  weeks  with  us  drinking  at  the  fountain 
of  learning.  The  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '87,  and,  although  he  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  practice,  still  lie  does  not  believe^in  allowing 
"the  good"  to  be  an  enemy  of  "the  best,'1  there- 
fore will  take  a  P.  G.  at  Rush  next  year. 


A  student  from   Posey  County  said    he  node  all 
about  medullated  nerve  sheaths. 


It    is    a    very  cold    day  when    Parish  cannot  find 
a  girl  when  he  goes  out  to  a  park  to  skate. 


#  -x- 


A  friend  asks  this  question:      Is  it  so  that  paper 
bustles  properly  belong  in  the  waist  basket? 


If  Tugwell  don't  appear  soon,  we  will  think  he 
has  gone  to  join  the  man  who  struck  Billy  Patter- 
son. 
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How  little  syngignoscisni  there  really  is  between 
the  average  professor  and  the  average  student. 


Of  the  first  ball  nine,    we    know    but    one    of    its 
players,  and  that  was  Adam,  the  first  base  man. 


-x-   * 


We    have    been    lately    informed  by    one    of  the 
lecturers  that  a  patient  of  his  was  "killed  dead.'" 


■x- 


Carpenter    goes    around     rejoicing,    because     if 
nothing  happens,  he  will  not  be  a   D.  J.  next  year. 


The  new   rules  in  regard    to    the    examinations 
have  already  made  a  telling  effect  on  the  students. 


Rinfif  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 
Ring-  in  the  rules  for  senior  woe, 

o 

"Ponies"  are  going,  let  'em  go, 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  verv  small  boy  can  make 
so  very  much  noise  especially  when  Mr.  Jack  re- 
cites. 

■x-  -x- 

-X- 

How  strange  that  no  one  ever  suffers  from  dila- 
tation  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  during  the 
exams. 

The  young  men  with  '-pulls"  and  those  without 
••pulls"  are  in  the  same  box  this  year,  so  say  the 
Faculty. 

•x-  -x- 
•x- 


voice    is   also  agent    for  an    instrument  case  or  a 


The   senior  with  a   pleasant  smile   and  a  sweet 

>ice   is   also 

picture  frame. 

•x-  -x- 
•x- 

Kittleson  is  not  exactly  on  the  police  force,  yet 
he  likes  to  visit  a  certain  police  officer,  and  es- 
pecially his  family. 

*  -x- 
■x- 

Chemical  lectures  are  exceedingly  popular.   The 

boys   appreciate    their   opportunity    of   enjoying  a 

rare  treat  along  this  line. 

•x-  -x- 
■x- 

The  young  man  looking  for  a  place  to  locate 
should  not  forget  Crossroads,  Busted  County,  Back- 
woods township.  Arkansas. 


One  I).  .1.  observing  another  I).  J.  wearing  high 
water  pants  suggested  that  I).. I.  No.  2  call  ;i 
meeting  of  his  pants  and  shoes. 


Anna      "What  route  are  you  going  home  on.  the 
Burlington?'1 

Garland      "No.      The  Public." 


-7c    * 


Edward — "Doctor,  come  and    have    dinner    with 
me  to-day." 

Dr.  Doty — "No,  thank  you,  1  am  hungry  to-day." 


*   -x- 


If  some  of  the  students  would  manifest  the  same 
interest  in  search  of  knowledge  as  they  do  in  search 
of  new  rooms  every  four  weeks  they  could  get  a 
diploma  very  easily. 


■x- 


Prof.  Bouffleur  seems  anxious  to  have  his  class 
think  actively  for  he  lately  remarked  when  begin- 
ning his  lecture:  "Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  time  to 
put  up  your  Corpuscles." 


■x-  * 

•X- 

Isenger  always  answersjwhen  a  professor  finds  a 
name  that  cannot  be  pronounced.  This  encour- 
ages the  professor  and  also  gives  the  young  man  a 
chance  to  stretch  his  legs. . 

*  -x- 
* 

McKinney  and  his  whiskers  seem  to  be  getting 

along   very     nicely   together.     The   efforts  of    his 

whiskers  to  obscure  his  countenance  have  not  been 

entirely  satisfactory,  however. 

-x-  # 

The  "Jolly  Ten"  will  give  a  Washington  Birth- 
day   party    at    Congress    Hall,    Tuesday    evening, 
Feb.  21.     Come  one  and  all.     Great  secret  about 
the  "Ten."     We  can't  give  it  away. 
■x-   * 

•X- 

Copeland  says  he  always  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  "passing  up"  should  be  stopped,  but  he  does 
not  want  it  stopped  so  abruptly  as  it  was  a  few 
days  ago  wrhen  he  fell  across  that  seat. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  Rush  was  not 
co-educational,   but  the   members   of   the    class  in 
Physiology    were    recently    astonished   by  hearing 
the  name  of  Miss  Dougherty  called  in  quiz, 
•x-  -x- 


Ethics — "Should  a  case  come  to  you  in  your 
early  practice  that  has  been  tried  by  all  the  other 
doctors  of  the  town,  take  it,  and  should  you  suc- 
ceed the  other  doctors  will  begin  to  ask:  'Where 
does  that  young  doctor  come  from?'  Tell  them 
them  that  you  are  from  Hush" 


Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  in  quiz,  calls  for 
W.  L.  Stevenson. 

Someone  answers,  "Sick!" 

Professor — "It  makes  no  difference,  he  is  not  the 
man  1  want;  furthermore  I  have  no  such  name  on 
my  list." 
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Mr.  Goodwin —  "Did-you-iee-vo-nov-vo-vollie- 
novella?" 

Mr.  Kretzschmar — "About  five  minutes  ago." 
The  Dr.— "See  who?" 

Don't  worry  about  the  Annual  board.  They 
have  all  the  copy  they  want  now  to  fill  every  page 
of  the  number,  and  all  the  poetry  you  are  writing 
now  may  be  stale  before  the  second  number  is 
published. 

y 

T.  W.  Bishop,  being  influenced  by  the  many  so- 
licitations coming  from  numerous  classmates,  has 
finally  concluded  to  instruct  a  select  class  in  writ- 
ing chemical  formulas  plainly.  Come  early  and 
avoid  the  rush. 

A  Dublin  newspaper  has  an  advertisement  pos- 
sibly more  truthful  than  intended:  Wanted — A 
gentleman  to  undertake  the  sale  of  patent  medi- 
cine. The  advertiser  guarantees  that  it  will  be 
profitable  to  the  undertaker. — Ex. 

■x-  -* 
■x- 

Miss  Nute — "Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with 
Anne?" 

The  Doctor  (dignified) — "Why,  that  is  what  is 
called  Hydrophobiosis  of  the  dom  nonsensiosis." 

Miss  Nute — "I  knew  it  was  something  serious." 

One  of  our  professors  recently  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  in  a  test: 

"Do  you  think  it  right  to  use  ponies  ?" 
Of  course  he   did  not   refer  to   those   diminutive 
individuals  of  the  horse  species,  but  to  those  ponies 
that  are  sired  by  the   students  and  damned  by  the 
professors. 

Blanchard  and  Purdy  are  happy  once  more. 
Peck  ('s  bad  boy)  having  been  found,  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  morgue  as  was  feared  might  be  the 
case. 

Peck,  however,  reports  a  very  pleasant  time 
and  willingly  paid  the  $1.50  for  telegrams.  No 
sandbaggers. 

*** 

One  of  Prof.  G's.  stories:  Once  I  had  a  case  in 
a  Jewish  family  here  in  town.  The  baby  was  born 
all  right,  but  unfortunately  had  a  hair  lip.  But 
the  fond  papa  was  in  ecstacy.  Rushing  down- 
stairs, he  called,  "Yosef!  Yosef!  com  und  see  your 
leetle  brudder,"  to  his  4-year-old  boy.  Joseph 
came  and  after  a  short,  but  critical  examination,  he 
turned  to  his  father  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  fright- 
ened earnestness,  "Send  him  back,  fader,  at  once. 
Dond't  you  see  he  vas  damaged?" 


The  mystery  surrounding  "our  Guy's"  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Mantoona  and  vicinity,  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holidays  and  also  during  those  em- 
bracing Xmas  and  New  Year,  has  been  fully 
solved.  Guy  received  congratulations  of  a  most 
interesting  nature.  We  wish  him  a  happy  future 
marred  by  no  trip  to  Sioux  Falls. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  introduce  to  you  as 
a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board,  Mr.  Holbrook,  of 
the  Junior  class.  He  is  a  Harvard  man,  and  has 
already  achieved  distinction  as  a  paragrapher.  It 
is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  we  would  gladly  have 
added  his  name  at  the  same  time  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Calvin  and  Allenburger,  but  at  that  time 
we  had  not  secured  his  acceptance  of   the  position. 

*  * 

* 

Lately  The  Corpuscle  has  received  a  number 
of  compliments  on  its  appearance  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  reading  matter.  One  friend  says  our 
paper  compares  favorably  with  the  best  medical 
journals  of  the  country.  Another,  after  remarking 
on  the  literary  worth  of  the  articles,  said  he  en- 
joyed reading  the  Pseudopodia,  that  the  jokes  are 
as  good  as  those  of  the  Undertaker's  Journal.  The 
last  is  the  acme  of  praise  for  our  endeavors  for  wit, 
for  it  is  known  that  though  the  theme  of  the  under- 
taker editor  is  a  dead  subject,  his  wit  is  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  most  piquant  type. 


METHODS. 

Methods  and  cleverness,  really, 

How  can  I  tell  you  that? 
But  when  she  smiles  I  see  its  wiles. 

And  when  he  lifts  his' hat. 
It  is  walking  in  the  moonlight. 

It  is  buttoning  on  the  glove, 
It  is  lips  that  speak  of  plays  next  week, 

While  eyes  are  talking  love. 
It  is  meeting  in  the  ball-room, 

It  is  whirling  in  the  dance, 
It  is  something  hid  behind  the  lid, 

More  than  a  simple  glance. 
It  is  lingering  in  the  hall-way. 

It  is  sitting  on  the  stair, 
It  is  bearded  lips  on  finger  tips. 

If  mamma  is  not  there. 
It  is  tucking  in  the  carriage. 

It  is  asking  for  a  call, 
It  is  long  "good-nights"  in  tender  lights. 

And  that  is — no,  not  all! 
It  is  parting  when  its  over, 

And  one  goes  home  to  sleep, 
Best  joys  must  end,  "tra-la  my  friend," 

Then  one  goes  home  to  weep. 


A. 
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Foetal  Circulation  —Circulation  through  the  feet. 

••Laid  on  the  table"-    The  stiff    in  the  dissecting 

room. 

*  -x- 
* 

Delivery    of     the     Membranes— Conferring     the 

diplomas. 

_  *** 

v  Holmes  says,  "Don't  run  in  any  gags  on  inc."  so 
we  don't. 

*** 

Hutchinson  sits  next  to  the  aisle  to  find  room 
for  his  feet. 

*** 
si  We  know  an  awful  funny  thing  about  R.  W.  H., 
but  we  dassent  tell. 

Valedictorian — A  wind  instrument  belonging  to 
the  graduating  class. 

A  Junior — A  man  who  knows  it  all,  and  wants 
to  instruct  the  Faculty. 

"A  Senior — -A  man  who  rides  a  pony  in  the  race 
for  an  ovine  integument." 

What  is  the  worst  cell  of  the  season?  Prickle 
cell.     Where  is  it  found?     In  the  Hyde. 

Faculty  Student — One  who  can't  get  through  in 
three  terms  and  is  required  to  take  a  fourth. 

* 
When  Harry  Thompson  gets  behind  in  his  short- 
hand reporting  he  writes  in  long  hand  to  catch  up. 

*  * 

•4  R.  Weiser  (who  is  being  aspirated) — "Say, 
doctor,  I  wouldn't  call  this  aspirating,  but  exasper- 
ating. 

*  * 

Recently  we  saw  a  notice  on  the  board  announc- 
ing the  sale  of  "ponies."  We  did  not  know  before 
that  we  had  a  jockey  in  our  midst. 

*„* 
* 

Would  it  be  right  for  a  student,  who  was 
climbing  up  those  five  flight  of  stairs  to  the  dis- 
secting room,  to  say  he  was  on  the  "highway  to 
death." 

One  of  the  D.  J.'s  who  prides  himself  on  his  dis- 
tingue appearance,  recently  called  on  his  best  girl 
immediately  after  finishing  the  evening's  wrork  in 
the  "sky-parlor."  When  the  girl  came  into  the 
room  her  first  words  were,  "Well,  Arthur,  I  always 
knew  you  had  an  air." 


A  ward  politician  had  an  engagement  with  the 
dentist,  so  he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  had  two 
"pulls"    now;  one  with   the   Council  and    one   with 

the  dentist. 

# 
Johnny  Bright,  one  of  the  smartest  boys  of  the 
Senior  class,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  brain 
abscess.  His  friends  are  going  to  bring  suit  against 
the  doctor  because  he  said  the  pus-microbes  had 
localized  in  the  locus  minoris  resistentice. 

*  * 

Mother,  (to  her  son  Eddie)      "You   must    not  go 
to  Dr.  Watson's  so  much,  dear." 
Eddie     -"Why,  mamma?" 

Mother — "You  will  wear  your  welcome  out." 
Eddie— "Yes,  but  I  can  wear  my  overalls." 

¥:    * 
# 

We  can  tell  what  Seniors  think  they  have  a 
"dead  cinch"  on  graduating  from  the  way  they  dis- 
play their  class  pins.  It  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
display  your  colors  when  the  battle  is  won  that  to 
flaunt  the  flag  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  which  may 
rise  up  in  righteous  anger  if  occasion  demands. 

*  * 
* 

I.  N.  Quisitive — "Professor,  what  effect  does 
this  drug  have  on  the  pneumococcus?" 

Prof. — "I  don't  know  what  effect  it  has  on  any 
coccus,  but  I  know  the  effect  on  the  patient.  When 
you  have  practiced  medicine  as  long  as  I  have, 
young  man,  you  will  not  think  so  much  about  ef- 
fects on  microbes. 


Shurtz  has  bought  his  armamentorium  for  his 
practice  already;  it  is  early  but  he  wants  to  be 
ready  for  the  spring  rush.  One  of  the  neatest,  and 
to  him  the  most  important  of  his  instruments,  is  a 
silver-plated  curling  iron.  To  show  how  dexter- 
ous he  is  with  the  weapon  he  used  it  on  his  own 
carmine  locks.  The  result  was  wonderful  to  be- 
hold; his  hair  forcibly  reminded  one  of  a  poodle 
dog.  But  much  to  Shurtz 's  sorrow  the  curl  would 
not  stay  curled,  for  he  was  not  built  after  the  plan 
of  the  negro. 

* 
Shakespeare's  idea  of  a  college  course  as  seen 
in  an  exchange:  Freshman  year,  "Comedy  of 
Errors;"  Sophomore  year,  "Much  Ado  xYbout 
Nothing;"  Junior  year,  "As  You  Like  It;"  Senior 
year,  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.',  Why  can  we 
not  conclude  that  had  Shakespeare  had  any  idea 
concerning  a  medical  course  it  would  probably 
have  been:  Junior  year  (after  being  plucked), 
"Love's  Labor  Lost;*'  Middle  year  (after  scrap 
with  Faculty),  "Tempest;"  Senior  year,  "The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim;"  first  years  of  practice.  The 
Tragedies. 
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A  country  doctor  was  once  called  in  great  haste 
to  see  some  school  boys  who  had  been  gorging 
themselves  on  dried  apples,  and  who  were  suffer- 
ing from  a  natural  train  of  consequences.  A  few 
hours  after,  the  doctor  was  asked  for  his  diagnosis 
of  the  trouble,  whereupon  he  replied:  "Doubtless 
a  case  of  poisoning  with  a  mydriatic,  as  they  were 
all  dilated  pupils." 

-x  -x 
-x 

Prof.  C. — "Mr.  B.,  would  faradization  do  any 
good  in  this  case?" 

Mr.  B. — "Oh  yes,  sir,11  thinking  that  was  the 
answer  expected. 

Prof.  C. — "What  do  you  mean  by  that  term, 
sir?'* 

Mr.  B. — "I  didn't  understand  what  the  term  was. 
Professor.1'     [Groans.] 

%  -x 
* 

Our  friend,  Otto  Bismark  von  Schoenhauens 
Bock,  is  known  for  his  great  enterprise  and  high 
ambitions.  He  found  his  way  to  Prof.  Owen's  of- 
fice lately  and,  in  his  usual  happy  and  important 
spirit,  asked  for  a  position  on  the  surgical  staff  of 
the  World's  Fair  Hospital.  He  got  it.  Our  jovial 
Teutonic  friend  may  be  seen  next  summer  pushing 
invalid  chairs  around  the  Fair  Grounds. 

#  * 
* 

An  Eastern  schoolboy,  being   requested   by  the 

teacher  to  furnish   an  essay  on    "Anatomy,11  wrote 

as  follows:   "The  human  body  is  divided  into  three 

parts — the  head,  the  chest  and  the  stummick.     The 

head   contains   the   eyes    and    brains,  if   any.      The 

chest  contains  the   lungs  and   a  piece  of   the  liver. 

The  stummick  is  devoted  to   the  bowels   of  which 

there   are  five — a,  e,  i,  o,  u  and   sometimes  w    and 

j."—J2x. 

*  -x 
-x 

Dan  J.  H-y-s  and  Pr-d-g-s  have  formed  a  com- 
bine to  issue  jokes  to  us  at  ruinous  prices.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  these  prices,  however, 
for  they  are  ruin  us  jokes.  Here  is  the  first  in- 
stallment: 

Prof. — "What  is  the  composition  of  silica?11 
The  Combine — "Silicon,  Lithium  and  Calcium.1' 
Prof. — "How  do  you  make  that  out?" 
The  Combine— "Why,  Si-Li-Ca.11 

* 
The  young  man  who  seems  to   have  the  superior 

temporo-spheroidal  convolution  of  his  brain  para- 
lyzed, when  called  upon  by  a  professor,  usually 
demonstrates  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  in- 
ferior frontal  convolution  is  in  perfect  order  if  some 
one  makes  a  mistake  a  few  minutes  later.  The 
Faculty  should  ask  him  to  congest  the  postero- 
parietal  lobule,  or  some  student  should  mash  the 
organ  presided  over  by  the  hippocampal  region  by 
the  use  of  the  upper  part  of   the  ascending  frontal 


convolution  so  that  the  supra-marginal  lobe,  the 
angular  gyrus,  and  the  occipital  lobe  would  regis- 
ter stars. 

•x-  * 
* 

We  took  the  following  from  our  joke  box  in  the 

office,  so  cannot  vouch  for  its  truth:      It  was  really 

pathetic  to   see   Edwards  and   Lamb,  et   al,  test  a 

poor   woman's    eye  for   pupillary   reflex,  and    after 

futile  endeavors,  be  informed  by  Prof.  Holmes  that 

the  eye  was  glass.      It  should  be  said  to  Edwards' 

credit  that  he  diagnosticated  absence  of  reflex,  but 

was    unable   to  recognize   the  artificial   eye.  •   This 

reminds    us   of  the    artists,    one    of   whom    painted 

grapes  so   realistically  the    birds   flew  down  to  eat 

them,  the  other  depicted   a  curtain    so  wonderfully 

that  the  first,  when  told  the  picture  was  behind  it. 

stepped  forward  to  draw  aside  the  tapestry-. 

■x  x 
-x 

"Jo-Jo"1  has^HbeeJiJh^ardr^ol  after  many  long, 
weary  months  of  anxious  suspense;  he  is  practicing 
in  his  native  village — Pullman.  Quite  by  accident 
we  picked  up  one  of  his  professional  cards  which 
bore  this  weird  legend: 

"Guy  M.  McLean,  M.  D., 
Office   hours,  8:30   to   10  a.    m.     Office   and   Resi- 
dence, 3  Florence  avenue, 
12  to  3:30,  6  to  8:30.     Telephone  20,  Pullman.11 
No   doubt   the   doctor  sleeps    at   home;    if   con- 
jecture is  correct  we  would  suggest  he  add  to  his 
office  hours  "and  at  night,11  or  to  simplify  matters 
just   have    "office  hours    12    midnight    to    12    mid- 
night.11 

* 

The  annual  board  have  been  having  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  about  getting  their  publication  before 
the  public.  They  have  not  asked  us  to  place  it 
before  the  people  in  the  right  light,  but  as  we  gen- 
erally do  as  we  please  when  not  requested  to  do 
otherwise,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  a  prospectus. 
No  doubt  we  may  give  some  things  which  are  new 
to  the  minds  of  the  board  and  we  care  not  one 
iota  if  they  use  any  new  ideas  they  may  find.  We 
hope  to  inject  a  new  life  into  this  annual  so  it  may 
get  up  and  hump  itself. 

Board — Justice  of  Peace  Reynolds,  Hayre 
Tomp,  Dr.  Vin,  Frankee,  Prenderghastly,  Windy- 
miller,  Lost  Charlie  Ross,  Tug,  Meulleure,  Bakun, 
R-r-r-retig  and  R.  Peters. 

Deadicaition. 

'Sored  pictures. 

-Dissecting  room. 

County  Morgue. 

Deceased  Alumni. 

Burned  Colleo-e  building;. 

Cadaver. 

Prize  dissections. 

Stale  jokes. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Medical  Colleges  are  adding  more  practical 
branches  to  their  courses  each  year  and  the 
students  are  turned  out  better  prepared  for  work 
than  ever  before.  The  old  plan  of  lectures  without 
quizes  and  practice  has  passed  away,  and  now  the 
students  are  willing  to  pay  extra  for  practical 
work,  and  know  when  they  graduate  they  will  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Rush  has  a  few 
practical  branches  and  there  will  be  more  added 
to  her  course  next  year.  this,  of  course,  will  re- 
quire a  small  amount  of  additional  expense  to  the 
student,  but  what  he  will  gain  will  more  than  re- 
pay him  for  the  expense,  and  when  the  new  build- 
ing is  finished  and  we  are  not  cramped  for  space, 
we  will  all  be  glad  to  take  the  additional  work. 
Dissecting  of  the  human  body  is  a  branch  which 
no  medical  student  would  wish  to  lay  aside.  "It 
is  the  only  way  to  learn  anatomy."  has  been  said 
by  many  learned  men.  and  that  assertion  is  no  less 
true  to-day  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago;  there  is  no 
short-cut  way  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  student  that  first  learns  to  dissect 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  the  one  who 
will  make  a  success  of  medicine.  A  student  should 
make  as  perfect  a  dissection  as  possible,  disregard- 
ing the  time  spent.  Every  organ  should  be  dis- 
sected to  gain  a  knowledge  of  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  muscles  and  structure.  Too  few  students 
make  a  perfect  dissection  in  our  dissecting  rooms, 
they  frequently  disregard  all  other  structures  ex- 
cept muscles  and  cut  away  more  important  struct- 
ures except  to  get  a  muscle  out  perfectly.  Some 
of  the  dissections  for  the  Dr.  Brainard  prize  illus- 
trates what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  line  if  the 
students  will  take  more  time  to  their  work,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  do  so  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  prize  be  given  for  the  best  dissection  done 
in  the  room  each  year.  This  would  surely  be  a 
good  plan   and  the   student   would   not   dissect   to 
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get  his  ticket  signed  but  to  learn  something  of  his 
work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present  junior 
class  has  accomplished  more  than  any  former  class 
in  the  dissecting  room,  and  we  feel  assured  that  if  the 
Dr.  Brainard  prize  was  so  arranged  that  each 
student  going  to  work  in  the  dissecting  room 
would  have  a  chance  to  secure  the  prize,  still 
better  results  might  be  looked  for.  Every  student 
should  closely  inspect  the  dissections  for  the  prize 
and  be  convinced  that  good  work  can  be  done, 
and  try  to  follow  these  examples. 


A  few  days  ago  we  were  simply  astounded  by 
being  informed  that  the  Rush  examinations  were  a 
''snap/1  or  as  our  informer  classically  designated 
them,  k'a  puddin'."  This  man  had  been  at  one 
time  a  student  at  Rush,  and  is  now  connected  with 
a  medical  college  in  a  city  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  Chicago.  He  is  usually  considered  4o~be— a- 
fairly  well-informed  and  reasonably  truthful  man 
— as  far  as  truthfulness  goes  in  these  days.  To 
say  the  news  was  a  surprise,  is  putting  it  mildly, 
and  Avith  all  the  earnestness  of  a  farm-grown, 
hand-fed  nature,  we  endeavored  to  impress  on  his 
mind  the  fact  that  we  were  not  there  on  the  joyous 
occasion  of  serving  that  "puddin'." 

Just  by  way  of  reminder  to  the  Alumni,  as  a 
sort  of  dreamy  reminiscence  of  the  Purgatory  of 
the  Past,  we  are  going  to  print  a  few  of  those  ex- 
aminations and  leave  it  to  them,  and  to  any  who 
may  read,  if  Rush  is  being  too  much  Alma  and  not 
enough  Mater  to  her  children.  Then,  too,  fifty 
years  from  now,  when  we  have  Laboratories  and 
Gymnasium  and  Library  all  our  own,  some  delver 
among  the  musty  archives  of  the  College  will  un- 
earth a  copy  of  The  Corpuscle  of  to-day  and 
compare  notes. 

Several  of  the  hard-working,  brainy  men  of  the 
West  are,  or  once  were,  connected  writh  Rush— 
men  who  delight  in  doing  hard  work  for  the  joy 
there  is  in  it,  and  who  fondly  believe  (?)  all  medi- 
cal students  are  like  themselves— men  who  work 
twelve  hours  and  then  study  six  of  the  remaining 
twelve.  These  men  do  give  easy  exams.-mighty  easy, 
compared  to  what  they  could  give,  but  when  their 
easy  questions  percolate  into  our  cerebral  tissues  we 
feel  weak  and  stunned,  and  wonder  whether  to 
have  a  chill  or  diaphoresis. 

But  we  will  leave  the  decision,  in  this  matter. 
to  our  readers. 


The  new  arrangements  for  examinations  are 
already  bearing  fruit.  The  Corpuscle  is  "onto" 
one  man,  who.  through  fear  for  himself  or  some 
friend,  or  who,  from  a  despicable  sort  of  a  mercen- 
ary spirit,  wanted  to  make  infamous  gain  by  sell- 
ing them,  tried  to  buy  the  lists  of  printed  questions 
from  the  printer  before  they  were  sent  to  the  Col- 


lege. While  we  don't  wish  to  boast,  we  will  re- 
mark to  gentlemen  of  that  ilk,  that  The  Cor- 
puscle, in  some  way  or  other,  usually  "gets  onto" 
about  all  there  is  to  know  concerning  the  students, 
and  we  don't  feel  under  obligations  to  hide  all  our 
information  under  a  bushel,  if  it  is  of  general  in- 
terest. A  man  who  will  try  to  do  that  should  be 
"got  onto;'"  each  student  should  get  on  and  off 
with  both  feet  a  few  consecutive  times,  and  im- 
press on  the  fellow's  entire  anatomy  the  fact  that 
such  an  action  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  other  students — not  to  mention  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  premature,  and  in  this  case — very  unsuc- 
cessful briber.  To  fail  in  an  examination  is  humili- 
ating, and  often  a  mere  streak  of  bad  luck.  Some 
insignificant  point  has  been  forgotten  in  remember- 
ing the  major  ones,  and  that  one  made  your  mark 
low.  To  pony  a  little  is  such  a  help  and  you 
mean  nothing  dishonest;  but  it  is.  It  is  a  case  of 
where  you  must  go  down  with  colors  flying,  or 
turn  your  back  on  them,  taking  the  risk  of  being 
discovered  and  being  published  as  a  cheat  and  a 
traitor.  You  say  there  is  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  Oh,  yes  there  is.  Think  what 
a  comfortable  sensation  you  will  have  after  ponv- 
ing  yourself  into  a  place  you  don't  deserve,  there- 
by keeping  some  honest  deserving  person  out  and 
you  can't  pony  always.  Just  as  sure  as  the  fees  you 
pay,  there  will  come  a  time  in  vour  professional 
life  when  you  will  be  detected  in  your  dishonest 
position  and  you  will  be  ignominiously  yanked 
out  by  Public  Opinion  and  your  easy  fitting  chair 
will  be  given  to  a  more  deserving  man.  "The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small." 

. .«.». . — _ — 

Since  Hawthorne,  Emerson.  Longfellow,  Lowell. 
Whitman  and  Whittier  have  gone  to  join  that  im- 
mortal band  of  writers  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  this  glorious  present  the  unparalleled  age 
that  it  is.  many  realizing  and  appreciating  the 
great  amount  of  good  that  has  come  directly  and 
indirectly  from  the  influence  of  their  writings  and 
having  a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  genera- 
tions to  come,  have  begun  to  look  about  and  in- 
quire who  are  to  take  the  places  of  these  sages, 
bards,  these  moral  philosophers. 

Among  the  few  old  and  honored  writers  left, 
there  is  one  who  should  be  revered  bv  every  medi- 
cal student  in  the  land  and  that  one  is  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

To  most  of  us  it  is  not  news  that  the  title  of  Dr. 
has  a  double  meaning  when  applied  to  Dr.  Holmes. 
He  is  not  only  a  doctor  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
teacher,  an  instructor,  an  able  and  learned  man 
who  has  attained  the  highest  degrees  that  universi- 
ties can  confer,  but  he  is  also  a  doctor  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  physician  and  surgeon.     And  he  is  such 
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a  one  after  whom  we  can  all  well  afford  to  pattern. 

It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  any  man  ever 
held  more  exalted  views  of  the  medical  profession 
than  does  Dr.  Holmes.  He  looks  upon  it  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  trade  by  which  one  may  secure 
wealth  enough  to  provide  the  necessaries  and  a 
few  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  By  those  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance  it  is  said 
that  he  is  a  living  model  of  the  truths  advocated  in 
his  writings,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  because  of  this 
that  he  has  lived  to  see  four  score  and  four  years, 
lie  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1809  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  studied  law  one  year  and  wisely 
gave  it  up  for  a  nobler  profession— medicine.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Paris  pursuing  the  study  of. 
his  favorite  profession.  In  1836  he  returned  and 
took  his  degree  at  Harvard.  Soon  after  this  he 
published  his  first  book  of  poems. 

Some  one  has  said  of  him.  "He  is  a  sworn  foe 
of  all  morbid  sentimentality  and  pretense."1  and 
such  does  he  prove  himself  to  be  in  his  "Medical 
Essays'' — a  book  that  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  medical  student — where  he  speaks  of  a  cer- 
tain sentimentalism  and  its  kindred  delusions,  or 
quoting  correctly,  of  "Homoeopathy  and  Its  Kin- 
dred Delusions."  He  does  not  treat  this  question 
in  an  undignified  manner  by  using  ridicule,  vul- 
garisms and  low  wit.  but  he  treats  it  logically, 
psychologically,  philosophically,  historically  and 
scientifically.  He  realizes  that  even  in  exposing  a 
more  or  less  prevalent  delusion  that  good  common 
sense  is  more  convincing  than  low  wit  and  sar- 
casm. 

His  essays  entitled:  "The  Young  Practitioner." 
"Homoeopathy  and  Its  Kindred  Delusions, "  "Puer- 
peral Fever,'1  "Currents  and  Counter  Currents." 
"Bedside  Practice"  and  "Medical  Libraries,"  cannot 
be  read  too  soon  by  any  medical  student.  They 
are  rilled  with  good  medical  points  and  are  at  the 
same  time   literary  gems. 

■ ■  •«»»•  ■ 

Theke  is  one  very  disagreeable  thing  with 
which  the  medical  student  and  the  young  prac- 
tioner  have  to  contend  and  that  is  the  supreme 
disdain  with  which  their  new  methods  are  met  by 
the  old  doctor  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  for  instance,  makes  your 
Materia  Medica  truly  a  text-book  by  selecting 
some  passages  from  it  as  texts  and  delivering  him- 
self of  some  emphatic  sermons  therefrom.  The 
passage;  that.  " —  drug  is  very  useful  in  - 

disorders  and  in diseases,  b  it  has  lately  gone 

out  of  fashion. "  bestirs  in  him  all  of  the  eloquence 
and  oratory  that  his  rhetorical  ability  permits.  He 
tells  you  that  he  expects  next  to  see  this  matter  of 
"fashion"  in  drugs  expressed  in  some  such  style  as 
this;  "It  is  now  considered  perfectly  good  form  to 
administer  Dover's  powder  after  6   p.  m..  while  be- 


fore that  time  the  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is  the  more 
recherche,"  or  that.  -Dame  Rumor  reports  that  r^(\ 
will  be  the  popular  shade  of  Iodide  of  Mercury 
this  spring,  though  some  pleasing  effects  are 
noticed  in  the  use  of  the  green.1'  It  is  almost  use- 
less for  you  to  try  to  convince  him  that  it  is  right 
for  the  drug  to  be  "out  of  fashion,"  that  those  who 
are  actively  studying  medicine  now  know  of  a 
more  useful  drug  than  that  one.  When  he  laughs 
at  your  "Bug  Theory,"  he  forgets  that  when  he 
left  college  and  was  a  young  practitioner  he  was 
being  laughed  at  perhaps  because  he  was  using 
some  new  drug,  or  practicing  some  "new-fashioned 
theory." 

No,  we  believe  in  having  drugs  and  methods 
go  out  of  fashion  and  having  new  ones  come  in. 
It  is  true  these  new  things  give  the  Sunset  Club 
a  chance  to  discuss  "Is  Medicine  a  Science" — they 
furnish  Puck  and  Life  with  good  material  for 
jokes,  and  furnish  texts  for  the  old  practitioner's 
sermons,  but  in  time  the  public  becomes  used  to 
them,  they  are  no  longer  starred  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  text  books  in  Practice  stop  put- 
ting a  parenthetical  question  mark  after  them. 

'•Respect  the  Old.  Inspect  the  New."  says  the 
class  of  '78  to  us  every  day  from  the  wall  of  one 
of  the  lecture  rooms.  We  think  perhaps  a  little 
closer  inspection  of  some  of  -'the  old"  might  not 
be  a  bad  thing  and  a  companion  motto  might  be 
framed  in  letters  large  enough  for  those  to  read 
whose  age  makes  them  near  sighted,  figuratively 
and  literally — "Inspect  the  Old,  Respect  the 
New." 


A  new  rule  concerning  the  time  for  taking  ex- 
aminations in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica 
and  Physiology  has  been  adopted  by  the  Faculty. 
It  gives  Junior  students  the  option  of  being  ex- 
amined on  the  year's  work  in  these  branches,  either 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term  or  at  the  end  of  the 
spring  term.  Middle  students  have  the  same  op- 
tion in  regard  to  their  final  examinations  in  these 
branches. 

No  student,  however,  who  takes  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  present  term  can  have  his  stand- 
ing in  such  examination  changed  by  taking  the  cor- 
responding spring  examination. 

This  rule  should  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  undergraduates  who  intend 
taking"  the  spring*  course,  for  their  grade  is  sure  to 
be  affected  by  it. 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  ways  of  taking  the 
spring  course  that  unless  a  man  has  planned  his 
studies  for  the  spring  he  may  make  a  sad  mistake 
in  deferring  his  examinations.  There  is.  for  in- 
stance, the  man  who.  sharing  the  common  unpleas- 
ant feeling  about  examinations,  postpones  his  trials 
until    the    end  of   a  spring   term   which    he   spends 
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getting1  off  a  dissection  and  a  laboratory  course  and 
viewing  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  is  apt  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  his  father  next  June  explain- 
ing that  to  do  the  matter  up  thoroughly  his  course 
will  require  four  years.  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
man  whose  thoughts  do  not  lightly  turn  even 
though  it  be  spring,  and  he  raises  his  grade. 

Of  the  professors  in  these  branches.  Dr.  Haines 
says  he  fully  appreciates  the  tendencies  of  the 
spring  term  and  also  the  fact  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter considered  is  different  from  that  in  the  winter 
term.  He  feels,  however,  that,  inasmuch  as  a 
student  is  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  subject 
all  the  time  and  as  all  of  the  different  parts  of  any 
one  of  these  subjects  are  so  closely  connected,  the 
student  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  a  much  more  sat-' 
isfactory  examination  in  all  branches  at  the  end  of 
the  next  term.  He  most  strongly  urges  the 
students  to  postpone  their  chemistry  until  spring. 

Drs.  Cotton  and  Dodson  feel  that  the  average 
student  in  their  branches  had  better  take  his  ex- 
aminations now,  although  they  would  not  dis- 
courage the  student  who  proposes  to  better  himself 
by  his  spring's  work.  Since  the  only  branch  of 
Anatomy  taken  in  the  spring  is  Osteologv.  Dr. 
Boumeur  advises  students  to  take  their  examina- 
tions this  term. 


Those  gentlemen  (?)  who  insist  upon  expectorat- 
ing their  prune  juice  upon  the  floors  of  the 
lecture  rooms,  and  thus  make  a  slippery,  slimy. 
sloppy  place  for  some  unsuspecting  person  to  drop 
a  book  or  hat,  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon 
their  fellow  students  by  discontinuing  this  habit  of 
promiscuous  expectorating;  or.  if  it  benefits  their 
health,  or  is  a  benefit  to  humanity  at  large  for  them 
to  thus  convert  a  quart  or  more  of  nature's  pure 
saliva  into  such  a  composition;  for  appearance  sake 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  carry  private  cuspi- 
dors in  their  coat  pockets. 

J.  G.  Holland,  in  speaking  of  those  who  are 
slaves  to  the  habit  of  tobacco  chewing,  says:  "They 
ejaculate  their  saliva  upon  the  sidewalk,  in  the 
store,  in  the  spittoons  which  become  incorporate 
stenches,  in  dark  corners  of  railroad  cars  to  stain 
the  dresses  of  innocent  women,  in  lecture  rooms 
and  churches,  upon  fences,  and  into  stoves  that 
hiss  with  anger  at  the  insult.  And  the  quids  after 
they  are  ejected!  They  are  found  in  odd  corners 
— great  boulders,  boluses,  bulbs.  Horses  stumble 
over  them,  dogs  bark  at  them,  they  poison  young 
shade  trees,  and  break  down  the  constitution  of 
sweepers.  A  proper  description  of  the  habit  of 
chewing  tobacco  would  exhaust  the  filthy  ad- 
jectives of  the  language,  and  spoil  the  adjectives 
themselves  for  further  use." 

Did   you     ever  know  of   a   tobacco    chewer  who 


would  advise  a  voung  friend  to  commence  this 
habit? 

There  is  the  genteel  chewer  and  the  slouch;  the 
first  is  more  private  in  his  chewing  and  shows  that 
he  respects  common  decency,  the  second  seems  "to 
delight  in  stuffing  his  mouth  full  of  the  weed  and 
then  eat  the  solid  portions  and  expectorate  the 
juice  which  is  at  times  so  thick  and  heavy  that  it 
sticks  to  his  mustache,  or  runs  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  over  his  collar  and  on  his  shirt. 

Now,  if  you  really  must  chew  and  ruin  your 
own  healtl}  and  cleanliness,  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  Will  not  disgust  your  lady  patients  and 
friends  who  detest  the  habit. 


The  columns  of  The  Corpuscle  are  always  free 
to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  all  proper  petitions, 
and  for  the  public  expression  of  thanks  on  receipt 
of  some  appreciated  favor.  Valuable  suggestions 
will  not  be  deposed  in  the  waste  basket.  It  has 
been  suo'cfested  that  it  would  be  somewhat  accom- 
modating  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  an 
economy  of  time  and  patience  were  a  suitable  case 
with  glass  front  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  lower 
hall,  in  which  could  be  placed  a  list  of  the  names 
of  students  giving-  their  street  number  and  at  the 
same  time  indicating  of  which  class  they  are  mem- 
bers. 

Bv  the  aid  of  such  a  directory  a  stranger  could, 
upon  consulting  a  class  schedule,  locate  the  per- 
son he  desires  to  see  without  interrogating  Mr. 
Gould  and  a  dozen  or  more  other  persons,  who  are 
not  supposed  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  whereabouts 

of  700  students. 

— ■  ■<»»»  ■ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Lake  Forest 
University  held  on  February  27.  Dr.  John  M. 
Coulter  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
University.  Last  May  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  resigned 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Uuiversity  and 
since  that  time  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure  has  filled  the 
position  temporarily. 

Dr.  Coulter  is  best  known  to  the  educational 
world  through  his  text-books  in  Botany,  which  are 
authoritative  works.  His  original  researches  in 
the  flora  of  the  Southern  and  Western  United 
States  have  helped  complete  Gray's  Manual  and 
have  given  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
botanists  of  to-day.  He  was  Dr.  Sereno  Watson's 
assistant  at  Harvard  in  completing  the  sixth  edition 
of  Gray's  Manual  and.  since  Dr.  Watson's  death. 
is  probably  the  best  qualified  of  any  living  botanist 
to  continue  that  great  text  book.  Dr.  Coulter  is 
not  only  an  honored  member  of  nearly  all  of  our 
great  American  scientific  societies,  but  also  of  the 
Linnaean  Society  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Societies  of  Belgium  and  Russia.  Although 
the    scientific    qualities  of   Dr.   Coulter  are   those 
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which  naturally  first  appeal  to  us  as  medical 
students  to  be  under  his  administration,  we  must 
in  no  way  undervalue  his  splendid  qualities  as  an 
educator  and  executive  that  distinguish  him  as  a 
man  most  fit  to  occupy  the  presidential  chair  of 
our  university- 
After  being  graduated  in  1870  from  Hanover 
College,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  the  founder, 
Dr.  Coulter  taught  in  the  Logansport  Academy,  in 
Indiana,  for  some  time  and  then  began  devoting 
ing  himself  to  the  study  which  has  made  him  fam- 
ous. He  has  taught  since  in  various  colleges,  has 
done  government  work  in  botany,  and  has  pub- 
lished his  many  books  and  monographs.  In  1891 
he  left  a  professorship  in  Wabash  College  and 
succeeded  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  as  President 
of  Indiana  State  University  at  Bloomington.  In 
this  latter  position  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
educator,  a  Financier  and  an  executive  of  great 
ability.  The  students  of  the  medical  department 
of  Lake  Forest  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
the  new  President. 
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RUSH    MEDICAL 


Everybody  in  Chicago,  in  fact  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  is  interested  in  the  World's  Fair. 
Preparation  has  been  made  for  an  exhibit  in 
nearly  every  line  of  industry,  and  the  medical  and 
hospital  exhibit  will  not  be  far  behind.  The 
hospital  exhibit  will  not  only  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
but  it  will  be  an  exhibit  of  usefulness.  The  Board 
of  Lady  Managers  having  found  that  the  space  to  be 
allowed  for  hospital  purposes  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
building  was  not  ample  enough  for  their  work, 
have  planned  an  elaborate  svstem.  which  will  not 
only  form  a  hospital  exhibit,  but  will  be  of  con- 
venience and  service  to  the  public,  and  relieve  the 
exposition  of  expense  in  that  department.  There 
will  be  a  large  and  commodious  hospital  built  on 
the  grounds  in  which  all  the  modern  conveniences 
will  be  had,  and  where  patients  will  be  treated  in 
the  most  scientific  plan.  An  ambulance  service 
will  also  be  maintained,  and  with  each  ambulance 
will  be  a  trained  nurse  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the 
patients.  A  series  of  relief  stations  will  also  be 
located  on  the  grounds  where  patients  may  re- 
ceive immediate  and  splendid  care.  The  hospitals 
all  over  the  country  have  given  their  assist- 
ance and  with  the  aid  of  the  associations  of  trained 
nurses  and  physicians'  societies  there  will  be  a 
system  of  hospital  service  that  will  insure  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  unfortunate  public.  This  plan 
will  be  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  hospital 
work  and  will  be  a  greater  exhibit  than  money 
could  make  in  this  line. 


Mitschnikoff  Holmes  is  going  to  get  out  a  treat- 
ise on  carcinoma  and  its  aetiology;  he  thinks  it  is 
due  to  a  cocidium. 


MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    LAKE     FOREST    UNIVERSITY. 

Chicago,  March    lft,  1893. 
Dear  Doctor: 

Commencement  day  of  Rush  Medical  College 
for  1893  occurs  on  Tuesday,  March  28. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion by  its  vote,  and  the  Executive  Committee  by 
authority  delegated  to  it,  announce  the  following 
programme  for  the  day  and  cordially  invite  you  to 
be  present. 

9  a.  m. — The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  Laboratory  Building.  Address 
by  Dr.  Hamilton. 

10  a.  m. — The  members  of  the  Association  will 
meet  in  the  College  amphitheatre.  After  informal 
business  there  will  be  a  Surgical  Clinic  in  the 
amphitheatre  by  Prof.  N.  Senn.  At  the  close  of 
the  Clinic  members  may  inspect  the  new  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

2  p.  m. — Commencement  exercises  at  Central 
Music  Hall. 

4.30  p.  m. — The  regular  annual  business  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  at  the  Grand  Pacific  club 
room. 

7  p.  in. — Banquet  at  the  Grand  Pacific — the 
President.  Dr.  L.  C.  Waters,  presiding.  In  the 
place  of  the  customary  toasts  there  will  be  a 
symposium  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  College 
and  Alumni. 

The  price  of  tickets  to  the  banquet  will  be  $2.00. 
It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  who  expect  to  be 
present,  will  notify  the  secretary  at  once,  asitisabso- 
lutelv  necessary  to  know  two  days  before  the  ban- 
quet the  exact  number  to  be  provided  for.  On 
account  of  general  advance  in  all  hotel  charges,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  price  is  necessary. 

CLASS    ANNIVERSARIES. 

The  annual  "Doctorate  Sermon"  will  be  preached 
to  the  graduating  class  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Lawrence,  Sunday,  March  26,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
the  College  amphitheatre. 

The  exercises  of  '-Class  Day,"1  with  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  "class  memorial  tablet,"  will  take  place 
in  the  College  amphitheatre  at  4  p.  m.,  Monday, 
March  27.  All  alumni  will  be  interested  in  these 
exercises. 

In  addition  to  the  "Class  Day"  exercises,  on 
Monday,  March  27,  there  will  be  a  Gynecological 
Clinic  by  Prof.  Etheridge  in  the  College  amphi- 
theatre, at  9  o'clock  a.  m..  a  Medical  Clinic  by 
Prof.  Lyman  at  10  o'clock,  a  Surgical  Clinic  by 
Prof.  Senn  at  1  o'clock  p.  m,  and  a  Dermatological 
Clinic  by  Prof.  Hyde  at  3  o'clock.  Alumni  are 
most  cordially  invited. 

F.  A.  Emmons.  M.  D., 

3422  Indiana  avenue.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 
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BANQUET. 

President  L.  C.  Waters.  M.D..  Presiding. 

Grace  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.cClure. 

Music  by  the  College  Quartette     .... 

ADDRESSES. 

••The  University'"     .  .  .  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  K.  McClure. 
« 

President  Lake  Forest  University. 
Music  by  the  College  Quartette     .... 

The  College  and  the  Alumni  Association   . 

L.  C.  Waters,  M.D. 
''Duties  of  the  Alumni  to  the  College"" 

Prof.  H.  M.  Lyman,  M.D. 
Music  by  the  College  Quartette        .... 

General  Discussion  ...... 

Chorus — uAuld  Lang  Syne"      .... 


REPORT  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

This  year  Rush  is  jubilant;  the  faith  her  students 
reposed  in  her,  and  in  the  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  students  who  were  in  the  Cook  County  class, 
has  not  been  destroyed;  instead,  there  is  a  buoyant, 
elated  feeling — a  hauteur  that  is  difficult  to  repress 


in  thinkino-   of 


our  men  in 


comp 


irison    with   th 


of  the  other  schools.  Not  that  we  wish  to*  belittle 
either  those  schools  or  their  students;  they  are 
worthy  of  commendation,  but  it  is  a  case  of  good 
and  better.  Even  in  our  victory  our  sympathies 
are  with  them.  In  any  contest  there  must  be 
victors  and  fallen,  and  in  a  good  fight  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  defeat. 

Of  the  individual  men  we  are  very  proud.  Their 
names  are  an  honor  to  our  columns.  Mr.  Tinen, 
who  took  first  place,  needs  no  enconiums;  all  we 
will  say  is,  "Tinen,  we  thought  you  would  do  it."' 
Mr.  McGrew,  the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  took 
second  place.     He  carries  his  double  honors  easily. 

Mr.  Skinner's  is  the  next  name  on  our  roster. 
He  deserves  praise  for  his  grit  in  doing  two  year's 
work  in  order  to  reach  the  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Williams  needs  no  introduction  to  the  read- 
ers of  The  Corpuscle  as  he  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  paper.  We  heard  it  remarked  be- 
fore the  exam,  that  "Williams  will  get  there;  he  is 
such  a  devil  of  a  scribe." 

Dr.  Olney  is  at  present  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  as  Interne.  Olney  doesn't  wear  that 
square  jaw  of  his  for  nothing;  like  Skinner,  he  was 
so  invincibly  determined  to  "get  there,1'  that  it  had 
to  be.  He  "willed"  it  and  it  "was."  We  would 
like  to  give  a  life  sketch  of  each  one  of  the  boys 
but  that  is  impossible  on  account  of  going  to  press 
so  soon  after  the  result  was  announced.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  note  how  many  are  college-bred 
men,  how  many  were  once  from  the  country,  etc. 
But  we  can  only  say:  "Here  is  our  congratula- 
tory fist.1' 


PENTAL. 

SAM*!..   L.   WEBER,   M.   D. 

We  are  still  seeking  a  more  perfect  anaesthetic. 
Both  ether  and  chloroform  have  eontra-indicatives. 
dangers,  useless  and  annoying  preliminary  stages 
of  excitement,  vomiting  during  and  after  narcosis, 
and  disagreeable  after  effects  lasting  hours.  Both 
ether  and  chloroform  require  about  ten  minutes  to 
produce  anaesthesia  and  hours  to  recover  from.  A 
perfect  anaesthetic  should  abolish  consciousness, 
sensation  and  reflex  action  without  affecting  the 
three  vital  centres  in  the  medulla  or  the  heart;  it 
should  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  take,  should 
not  be  irritating  to  the  bronchi,  should  not  produce 
nausea  or  other  disagreeable  cerebral  after  effects, 
and,  finally,  should  be  excreted  without  detriment 
to  the  excreting  organ.  Ether  and  chloroform  fall 
much  short  of  these  requirements.  It  is.  to  be 
sure,  to  be  expected  that  a  drug  which  almost 
abolishes  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  and  spinal 
chord  would  also  affect  the  centres  in  the  medulla. 
A  perfectly  safe  anaesthetic  will,  therefore,  never 
be  found  in  any  drug.  But  our  search  for  a  safer 
and  more  agreeable  anaesthetic  than  our  present 
ones  must  continue.  Nitrous  oxide,  ethyl -chloride, 
ethyl-bromide  and  pental  are  general  anaesthetics 
that  have  been  brought  forward.  Nitrous  oxide 
gas  is  available  only  for  momentary  operations. 
Anaesthesia  cannot  be  maintained  with  it.  Ethyl - 
chloride  is  disagreeable  to  take,  is  unreliable  as  an 
anaesthetic  and  is  fully  as  dangerous  as  chloroform. 
It  has  been  abandoned.  Bromide  of  ethyl  is  safe, 
is.  however,  unreliable  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  does 
not  abolish  consciousness  in  all  cases.  It  is  used  a 
great  deal  for  short  operations. 

Pental  is  coming  to  the  front  rapidly  since  eigh- 
teen months.  Current  literature  is  full  of  accounts 
of  pental  anaesthesias,  and  the  opinions  about  it 
from  those  using  it  are  becoming  more  and  more 
favorable. 

Pental  is  not  a  new  anaesthetic,  but  a  re-discov- 
ered old  one.  All  general  anaesthetics  have  been 
brought  forward  and  first  used  by  dentists.  This 
drug  was  first  chemically  described  by  Ballard  in 
1844.  It  became  known  as  amylene.  Snow,  an 
English  dentist,  in  1856  published  accounts  of  an- 
aesthesias that  he  had  made  with  amylene  for  the 
extraction  of  teeth.  These  reports  of  Snow  were 
so  favorable  that  amylene  became  at  once  exten- 
sively used  by  dentists.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
was  used  by  surgeons  for  more  extended  opera- 
tions. Billroth  did  an  amputation  of  the  thigh 
with  amylene  as  an  anaesthetic.  Aery  soon,  how- 
ever, accounts  of  disagreeable  incidents  in  its  use 
appeared,  rapidly  multiplied,  and  in  1857  two 
deaths  attributable  to  this  anaesthetic  were  pub- 
lished in  London.  After  a  brief  reign  of  a  little 
over  a  year  it  was  abandoned  entirely.    The  causes 
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of  those  dangerous  occurrences  during  arnylene 
anaesthesia  arc  easily  explained.  Ainylene  was 
then  made  From  amyl-alcohol  (fusel  oil)  by  tlie  use 
of  an  anydride  like  ZnCL  or  P.,0-.  A  number  of 
closely  related  products  are  produced  by  tins  pro- 
cess; chemistry  of  that  date  could  not  distinguish 
them,  nor  separate  them  from  the  desired  product. 
.Most  of  those  accidents  are  no  doubt  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  impurity  of  the  amylene  then  used. 

Prof,  v  Merino-  recently  took  up  this  old  anaes- 
thetic, devised  a  new  method  for  its  production 
and  purification,  in  1890  it  was  put  on  the  market 
by  a  German  chemist,  in  this  purified  condition,  as 
pental. 

Pental  is  a  clear  fluid,  sp.  gr.  0.62;  insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  chloroform; 
boils  at  38  degrees  C  (the  temperature  of  the  body); 
is  very  inflammable;  is  quite  stable;  does  not  de- 
compose in  exposure  to  1  i *>"  1  i t  and  air.    Its  formula  is 

CH3  [0=CH— CH3 

Its  chemical  name  is  tri  methyl  ethylene  or  bisoamy- 
lene.  At  present  it  is  very  expensive,  none  is 
made  outside  of  Germany.  In  Germany  it  is  sold 
for  25  marks  (about  $6)  per  pound.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  put  on  the  market  by  Merk  in  vials  of 
100  c.  cm.,  each  at  $1  per  vial  ($1  per  3  ounces). 

Weber  and  Hollander,  professors  in  Halle,  first 
used  this  product.  Hollander  published  the  first 
results  in  October.  1891.  In  this  paper  he  says 
that  lie  has  used  it  in  about  500  cases,  all  short  op- 
erations, and  lias  not  had  an  accident  or  disagree- 
able symptom.  Anesthesia  was  produced  in  one. 
to  oin'  and  a  half  minutes.  Li  nervous  and  anaemic 
patients  it  took  a  little  longer.  Narcosis  came  on 
gradually,  the  patients  falling  asleep  without  any 
perceptible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  face 
nor  in  the  respiration  or  pulse.  The  awakening 
was  prompt  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patients  felt 
perfectly  well.  Disagreeable  after  effects  he  has 
not  seen.  In  the  early  part  of  1892  Hollander 
published  his  second  paper.  By  that  time  he  had 
given  pental  in  about  900  cases  (all  in  dentistry). 
He  repeats  his  first  statements  in  regard  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  stage  of  excitement,  and  of  disagreeable 
after  effects.  The  patient  when  anesthetized  lies 
as  in  healthy  sleep,  the  color  of  the  face  normal, 
breathing  and  pulse  good,  only  the  eyes  are  open 
and  staring  and  the  pupils  dilated.  One  of  his 
last  cases,  however,  was  a  bad  one.  A  medical 
student,  after  taking  two  or  three  inhalations  of 
pental,  complained  of  some  dyspnoea.  After  a  few- 
more  wdiiffs  he  tore  the  mask  off  his  face,  cried  out 
for  air.  and  also  complained  of  an  intolerable  formi- 
cation on  his  hands  and  feet  which  he  could  relieve 
only  by  walking  rapidly  around.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  was  given  five  drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl 
to  inhale,  the  dyspnoea  and  formication  soon  disap- 


peared and  in  a  few  minutes  he  could  resume  his 
work.  Hollander  also  had  a  case  of  opisthotonos 
occurring  in  one  of  the  anaesthesias.  The  patient 
was  a  girl,  11^  years  old,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  scarlet  fever.  The  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  back  passed  away  as  the  anaesthesia  was  pushed. 

Brener,  in  December.  L891,  published  101  cases 
of  pental  anaesthesia.  He  agrees  with  Hollander, 
likes  it,  has  also  used  it  only  in  short  anaesthesias, 
but  had  one  threatening  case.  A  hysterical  woman 
while  being  put  under  the  anesthetic,  suddenly 
became  pale,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the  pulse  dis- 
appeared. Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to, 
the  woman  rapidly  recovered  and  in  ten  minutes 
was  perfectly  well. 

Ragner,  in  1891.  published  his  results  and  ex- 
periences with  pental.  He  says  that  anesthesia 
was  produced  in  ()()  to  70  seconds,  came  on  gradu- 
ally, saw  no  preliminary  excitement,  corneal  re- 
flexes abolished  last,  thought  the  patient  ready  for 
operation  when  he  noticed  (which  he  claims  to  have 
done  in  his  cases)  a  sudden  relaxation  of  all  of  the 
muscles.  His  patients  came  out  of  the  anaesthetic 
promptly  and  had  no  bad  after  symptoms.  Has 
had  no  accidents. 

Hagler  published  his  experience  of  forty  eases. 
All  were  short  operations.  All  ran  off  smoothly  as 
described  by  Hollander,  except  one  (again  a  med- 
ical student).  A  medical  student,  after  inhaling  a 
few  whiffs  showed  a  little  cyanosis,  in  90  seconds 
his  pupils  suddenly  dilated,  eyes  wide  open,  corneal 
reflexes  abolished.  The  anesthesia  was  stopped 
at  once.  The  cyanosis  deepened  rapidly  and  inspira- 
tory dyspnoea  manifested  itself.  These  symptoms 
were  alarming.  It  seemed  to  be  a  case  of  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Artificial  respiration 
soon  restored  him. 

Bruns,  up  to  June.  1892,  had  used  pental  in 
twenty-one  cases.  He  is  very  much  pleased  with 
it;  has  used  it.  however,  in  only  short  operations. 
He  has  seen  no  bad  symptoms. 

Von  Hacker,  of  Vienna,  reported  in  June,  1892. 
through  Prof.  Gurlt.  140  cases  of  pental  anesthesia, 
among  which  occurs  the  only  death  so  far  reported 
since  the  re-introduction  of  this  anesthetic.  The 
case  was  one  of  empyema  in  the  left  side  and  dry 
pleurisy  in  the  right.  The  anesthesia  was  pro- 
gressing perfectly  satisfactory.  The  patient  was 
eight  minutes  under,  when  upon  turning  her  over 
on  one  side  the  heart  suddenly  stopped  beating. 
All  attempts  at  resuscitation  failed.  This  death 
should  not  be  ascribed  to  pental.  It  would,  in  all 
probability  have  occurred  under  any  anesthetic. 
The  empyaeinic  effusion  mechanically  arrested  the 
heart's  action.  The  case  was  a  desperate  one  and 
near  death  anyhow.  Von  Hacker's  other  139  cases 
were  all  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  of  his  cases 
were  for  short  operations. 
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Scliede,  of  Hamburg,  reports  fifty-eight  cases 
through  Prof.  Gurlt  at  the  same  time,  June.  1892. 
In  two  cases  threatening  symptoms  occurred.  One 
was  a  young  man,  who  after  one-half  minute's  in- 
halation became  much  excited,  showed  some  opis- 
thotonos, and  then  suddenly  with  inspiratory 
dyspnoe,  due  to  glottis  spasm,  became  quiet  and 
reflexless.  Artificial  respiration  soon  brought  him 
to.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman 
in  whom  the  anaesthesia  was  progressing  quietly 
and  satisfactorily  when  suddenly  the  respiration 
and  the  pulse  stopped.  After  prolonged  artificial 
respiration  she  recovered.  His  other  cases  were 
satisfactory. 

Incomplete  reports  from  others  appeared,  dating 
from  the  early  months  after  the  re-introduction  of 
pental.  Some  claim  to  have  had  a  number  of  an- 
aesthesias in  which  there  was  in  some  cases_preTim- 
inary  stages  of  excitement,  in  some  cases  spasms  of 
various  groups  of  muscles  before  narcosis  was  ac- 
complished. Brener  and  Lindner  report  a  case  of 
spasm  of  the  larynx;  asphyxia  threatened,  pupils 
became  widely  dilated,  reflexes  were  gone,  color 
and  expression  of  the  face  became  ghastly  and  the 
pulse  failed.  All  this  after  a  very  brief  anaesthesia. 
Artificial  respiration  restored  the  patient  in  three 
minutes. 

All  of  the  above  reports  came  during  the  early 
few  months  after  the  re -introduction  of  pental. 
They  covered  less  than  two  thousand  anaesthesias. 
Considering  that  they  were  all  given  for  brief  op- 
erations, and  that  so  many  and  even  dangerous  ac- 
cidents occurred  already,  the  outlook  for  this  new 
anaesthetic  was  not  favorable.  Now,  however.  De- 
cember, 1892,  comes  a  report  from  Dr.  Paul  Phillip, 
assistant  to  Prof.  Gurlt,  of  300  anaesthesias  with 
pental,  not  for  brief  operations  alone,  but  for  op- 
erations of  all  dentations.  A  report  which  throws 
a  much  more  favorable  light  and  a  much  more 
promising  hope  on  this  anaesthetic.  Dr.  Phillip 
has  charge  of  the  children  wards  of  the  hospital. 
So  satisfactory  are  the  results  with  pental  that  he 
emphasizes  in  his  report:  1.  Pental  has  entirely 
replaced  chloroform  in  my  service  since  ten  weeks. 
2.  So  far  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  pental  has 
any  depressing  influence  on  the  heart.  3.  None 
of  the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  accompaniments 
and  incidents  of  chloroform  narcosis  have  so  far 
been  observed  in  pental  narcosis.  \n  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  cases  the  children  fall  quietly  asleep 
under  pental.  The  breathing,  which  at  first  is  hur- 
ried and  shallow  on  account  of  fear,  soon  becomes 
regular  and  deep.  The  pulse  remains  strong;  in 
some  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was  weak,  it  became 
stronger  as  the  anaesthesia  went  on.  Awakening 
from  the  narcosis  is  gradual  but  prompt;  no  nausea 
or  other  disagreeable  cerebral  symptoms  show 
themselves.      Those  children  who  were  under  the 


anaesthetic  for  a  few  minutes  only,  recovered  so 
quickly  that  they  could  walk  back  to  their  wards 
themselves.  In  two  cases  the  anaesthetizer  became 
too  deeply  interested  in  the  operation  and  gave  an 
overdose  of  pental.  The  patients  became  cyanosed, 
partially  asphyxiated,  the  pulse  remained  good.  A 
few  minutes  of  artificial  respiration  in  one  case  and 
the  faradic  current  in  the  other  soon  restored  the 
patientsj  In  no  case  has  he  seen  any  evidence  of 
salivation  or  bronchial  irritation. 

Further  reports  from  those  who  are  using  pental 
will  be  awaited  with  interest.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  as  yet  the  future  status  of  pental  as  a  gen- 
eral anaesthetic.  It  is  possible  that  the  early  re- 
ported bad  cases  were  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  anaesthetizers,  an  inexperience  which  is  to  be 
expected,  as  pental  must  be  given  in  a  different 
concentration  from  ether  or  chloroform.  All  re- 
ports so  far  agree  that  pental  anaesthesia  is  brought 
about  much  quicker  than  that  of  our  older  two  an- 
aesthetics, that  there  is  almost  no  preliminary  stage 
of  excitement,  that  awakening  is  prompt,  and  that 
there  are  no  prolonged  disagreeable  after  effects: 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  salivation  and  of  bron- 
chial irritation. 

Pental  is  given  in  greater  concentration  than 
chloroform  and  in  less  than  ether.  It  may  be  given 
with  an  ordinary  chloroform  mask  by  lining  it  with 
a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  and  covering  it  with  a 
few  layers  of  flannel  or  a  layer  of  oiled  silk  or 
gutta  percha.  Then  about  a  dram  of  pental  is 
poured  on  the  cotton  and  the  mask  put  dowm  on 
the  face.  This  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  an- 
aesthesia, which  it  does  in  one  to  three  minutes. 
Anaesthesia  is  then  kept  up  by  pouring  more  pental 
(about  3  ss  at  a  time)  on  the  cotton  lining  of  the 
mask.  The  Germans  find  that  they  can  give  the 
anaesthetic  more  conveniently  with  a  Junker's  in- 
haler. As  I  have  had  no  experience  wTith  this  in- 
haler I  cannot  describe  its  method  of  use. 

LETTER  FROM  PROF.  BROPHY. 

Chicago,  March  4,  1893. 
To  the  Students  of  Rush  Medical  College: 

The  privileges  you  enjoy  at  the  present  time  in 
the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge  would  not 
have  been  predicted  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  greater  proficiency  of  the  graduates  of  old 
Rush  to-day  compared  with  those  of  the  past  may 
be  attributed  to: 

First  The  graded  system  of  instruction  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  term  from  two  to  three  years. 

Second — Superior  hospital  advantages. 

Third  and  most  important  practically,  antiseptic 
methods  in  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

During  my  lectures  to  you  I  have  always  kept 
before  you  the  importance  of  observing  the  laws 
of  hygiene  and  practicing  antiseptic  methods. 
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Successful  operations  in  abdominal  surgery  are 
now  performed  in  your  presence  in  the  amphi 
theater  of  the  college  which  were,  years  ago,  re- 
garded too  hazardous  to  attempt,  and  success  in 
the  managemenl  of  these  cases  depends  largely 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  sterilizing  and  main- 
taining in  an  aseptic  condition  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  operation. 

Did  von  ever  give  thought  to  the  sources  of  in- 
fection of  wounds?  No  doubt  you  have.  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  pyogenic  microbes 
migrate  from  one  region  of  the  body  to  another 
quite  remote  from  it.  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
before  the  performance  of  any  operation  of  magni- 
tude, especially  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  to 
search  carefully  everywhere  for  pus. 

The  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  adjacent  parts 
more  frequently  suppurate  than  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  hence  the  mouth  is  a  common  source  of 
infection. 

No  doubt  pyaemia  or  sepsis  might  be  traced 
often  to  this  source  in  cases  where  the  cause  of  the 
infection  seems  obscure. 

In  a  series  of  papers*  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Miller. 
M.D.;  D.D.S..  of  Berlin,  Germany  on  "The  Human 
Mouth  as  a  Focus  of  Infection."  He  presents  the 
subject  under  the  three  following  heads: 

First — Disturbances  of  the  Human  body  which 
have  been  traced  to  the  action  of  germs  growing 
in  the  mouth. 

Second — The  Pathogenic  Mouth  Bacteria. 

Third — Prophylactic  Measures. 

Among  the  diseases  which  have  been  traced  to 
the  action  of  mouth  bacteria  are:  Caries  of  the 
teeth.  Pulpitis.  Gangrene  of  'the  pulp,  Pericemen- 
titis, Alveolar  Abscess,  Ostitis,  Osteomyelitis.  Peri- 
ostitis and  Necrosis.  Dental  fistula,  Septicaemia, 
Pyaemia,  Meningitis,  Encephalitis,  Abscess  of  the 
brain,  Disturbances  of  the  Alimentary  tract,  Dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  Infections  following  operations 
in  the  mouth,  Infections  resulting  from  wounds 
from  dental  instruments,  Stomatitis  epidemica, 
Swelling  of  the  Lymphatic  glands  in  the  region  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  neck,  the  infectious  anginae 
(Tonsillitis,  Amygdalitis  infectiosa,  etc.:  Angina 
Sudovici.  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus,  Pneumo- 
coccus  abscesses,  Disturbances  resulting  from  the 
absorption  of  products  of  putrefaction  through  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  Stomatitis  Ulcer- 
osa, Actinomycosis,  Noma,  Pharyngomycosis, 
Stomatomycosis,  Thrush,  Aphthae,  Herpesta  bialis, 
Inflammation  and  Suppuration,  Diphtheria,  Tuber- 
culosis, Syphilis,  etc,  etc. 

The  etiology  of  these  affections  as  set  forth  by 
Prof.  Miller  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  his 
succeeding  articles  on  the  "Pathogenic  Mouth 
Bacteria''   and     "Prophylactic   Measures"    present 
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the  subject  of  bacteriology  in  ;i  light  thai  is  pureh 
pract  ical. 

Too  frequently  the  laws  of  hygiene,  ;is  applied 
to  the  oral  cavity,  are  absolutely  ignored  by  tie- 
profession  as  well  as  the  laity.  Many,  indeed. 
whose  habits  are  marked  bv  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  other  respects,  bestow  no  care  what- 
ever upon  the  month.  Nature  does  nothing  toward 
curing  diseased  teeth,  and  diseased  teeth  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  putrefaction  of  substances  in  contact 
with  them,  which  in  turn,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  appli- 
cation of  hygienic  measures. 

The  greatest  service  a  physician  can  render  the 
public  is  to  teach  it  the  laws  of  health.  The  old 
adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure"  is  especially  applicable  to  the  care 
of  the  oral  cavity,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '93  when 
1  predict  that  your  patients  will  not  be  permitted 
to  remain  uninformed  in  regard  to  the  great  bene- 
fits they  will  derive  by  learning  from  you  the  laws 
of  hygiene  and  how  to  apply  them  to  the  oral 
cavity. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity,  I  am 
your  friend,  Truman  W.  Broth  v. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination  in  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery?  by 
Prof.  Truman  W.  Brophy.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

1.  (a)  Write  a  description  of  the  minute  struct- 
ure of  the  mucous  membrane.  (b)  Describe  the 
process  by  which  the  teeth  are  developed. 

2.  (a)  What  is  the  natural  history  of  Dental 
Caries?      (b)  How  many  deciduous  teeth  are  there? 

3.  (a)  Define  pulpitis;  give  causes  and  treatment. 
(b)  Define  pericementitis;  give  causes  and  treat- 
ment. 

4.  (a)  How  would  you  make  a  diagnosis  of  Al- 
veolar Abscess?     (b)  How  would  you  "treat  it? 

5.  (a)  In  performing  staphyloraphy,  what  age 
should  the  patient  be  to  insure  the  most  satis- 
factory results?     (b)  State  the  reasons  why. 

6.  (a)  What  would  be  the  displacement  of  the 
fragments  in  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  at  the  cuspid  tooth? 

7.  (a)  How  would  you  make  a  diagnosis  of  An- 
tral Abscess?  (p)  Give  treatment  for  Abscess  of 
the  Antrum. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Ten  marks  are  assigned  to  each  question. 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  may  a  dying  dec- 
laration or  ante-mortem  statement  be  received  in 
evidence,  and  what  is  the  proper  course  of  the 
physican  to  take  in  regard  to  it? 

2.  Explain  the  terms  Hallucination.  Illusion  and 
Delusion,  respectively  as  used  in  Alienation. 
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3.  Write  a  note  on  Rigor  Mortis. 

4.  What  are  the  main  ante-mortem  and  post- 
mortem signs  of  death,  beginning  at  the  head  r 

5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  hydrostatic  lung 
test  and  how  is  it  applied? 

HYGIENE. 

1.  What  is  the  main  difference  between  the 
symptoms  produced  by  continuously  breathing  air 
made  impure  from  sewer  gas  and  overcrowding, 
respectively? 

2.  The  temperature  of  a  room  with  a  15-foot 
ceiling,  having  an  orifice  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
respectively,  communicating  with  the  outside  air  is 
70  degrees  F.  The  temperature  of  the  outside  air 
outside  is  32  degrees  F.,  with  a  velocity  of  how 
many  feet  per  second,  excluding  the  influence  of 
wind,  will  the  air  from  without  enter  through  the 
lower  orifice?     State  data  and  show  work. 

3.  How  many  school  children  could  be  seated  in 
a  room  30x40,  with  a  ceiling  12  feet  high,  without 
violating  the  principles  of  ventilation?     Why? 

4.  Explain  by  diagram  a  trap  that  will  and  one 
that  will  not,  respectively,  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sewer  gas  into  a  room. 

5.  Is  organic  matter  taken  in  drinking  water 
more  injurious  to  health  when  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension? 

EXAMINATION    IN    THERAPEUTICS. 

1.  Name  a  disease  in  which  electricity  is  in- 
dicated; give  current  you  would  use:  method  of 
using  it;  and  your  reasons  therefor. 

.2.  Give  directions  for  disinfecting  a  room  that 
has  been  occupied  by  a  diphtheria  patient. 

3.  Name  the  drugs  which  stimulate  the  heart, 
and  those  which  depress  the  action  of  the  heart. 

4.  Write  prescriptions  for  a  case  of  uncompli- 
cated Typhoid  fever,  in  a  robust  young  man,  in 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  disease.  Give  directions 
for  the  use  of  food  and  baths. 

5.  Name  drugs,  with  their  doses,  indicated  in 
the  treatment  of  insomnia,  and  give  directions  for 
o-eneral  management  of  case. 


THE    ETHICAL,  SOCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  DOCTOR 

Write  something  for  The  Corpuscle?  Cer- 
tainly. For*  whilst  that  literary  venture  is  the 
creature  of  the  present,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  some 
sense  as  well  the  product  of  the  past  professional 
generations,  and  all  the  children  of  "Mother 
Rush"  stand  sponsors  for  it. 

But  in  order  to  write  acceptably  one  must  have 
a  subject,  and  in  this  case  the  technically  scientific 
seems  to  be  scarcely  the  proper  thing.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  position  of  the  paper 
demands  reference  in  its  columns  more  particularly 
to  the  ethical,  social  and  business  aspects  of  pro- 
fessional life,  rather  than  to  the  more  strictly  path- 


ological and  therapeutic  features  considered  in  the 
scores  of  professional  periodicals  with  which  the 
doctors'  table  is  flooded. 

Men  find  when  they  leave  the  halls  of  Alma 
Mater  that  they  are  confronted  with  problems  other 
than  those  with  which  they  were  wont  to  deal  in 
the  classroom  and  hospital  wrards.  Most  of  them 
have  not  spent  their  substance  and  toiled  for  years 
for  the  mere  pleasure  afforded  by  scientific  re- 
search. The  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
to  be  their  life  work,  and  its  advancement  their 
delight,  but  it  is  to  be,  as  well,  the  source  of  their 
own  livelihood,  and  of  the  further  means  that  will 
enable  them  to  increase  their  opportunities.  How 
to  secure  reputation  and  pecuniary  profit  is  the 
problem.  Without  the  one,  the  other  is  difficult 
to  secure.  If  it  is  so  that  our  "reputation"  is  what 
the  public  think  we  are,  in  contradistinction  to 
'•character,"  as  what  we  really  are,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  former  in  order  to  prove  the 
latter. 

A  "chance"  is  the  first  factor  of  success  with  the, 
beginner,  and  a  constant  one  with  the  so-called  es- 
tablished practitioner.  Practically,  a  diploma  is  a 
most  useless  article.  As  a  classical  evidence  of 
one's  fitness  in  a  certain  routine  sense  it  is  of  real 
as  well  as  of  sentimental  value,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
available  in  a  business  way.  It  cannot,  under  the 
ethical  code,  be  either  reproduced  or  even  legiti- 
mately referred  to,  through  the  usual  news  chan- 
nels. It  becomes  practically  but  a  sacred  memento 
of  toil,  and  sweat  and  tears,  and  like  the  memory 
of  any  well-won  personal  victory  is  cherished  in 
the  archives  of  one's  dearest  mental  treasures.  The 
public  care  not  for  it,"  nor  heed  it  when  in  sight. 
They  do  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  physician 
from  his  collegiate  attainments.  From  what  then? 
Why,  from  his  ability  to  impress  them  with  a  feel- 
ing of  his  knowledge  and  skill,  and  by  the  speed 
and  certainty  with  which  he  relieves  them  of  their 
ills,  whether  real  or  fancied.  The  tact  and  judg- 
ment of  human  nature,  that  inaugurate,  and  the 
skill  that  clinches,  severally,  the  former  and  the 
latter  of  these  desideratii,  are  among  the  forces 
needed  to  carry  one  to  professional  success  and 
pecuniary  independence. 

Shrewdness — not  rascality,  stratagem — not  chi- 
canery, are  as  necessary  to  lead  men  in  the  path  of 
scientific  rectitude  as  in  that  of  professional  de- 
bauchery. "This  is  a  queer  world,  my  masters ;" 
but  what  can  be  expected  from  an  ignorant  public, 
when  members  of  a  learned  profession  help  men 
grow  rich  off  such  travesties  on  legitimate  medi- 
cine as  the  various  proprietary  preparations  which 
the  advertising  pages  of  our  magazines  keep  con- 
stantly flaunting  in  our  faces,  and  accept  instruc- 
tion in  therapeutics  from  those  whose  wares  are 
not  one  whit  less  objectionable  than  the  liver  and 
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kidney  cures  and  various  saints'  oils  thai  are  put 
upon  the  market  to  gull    a    confiding    public    into 

filling  the  proprietors'  pockets.  It  is  astonishing 
indeed  to  see  to  what  a  progeny  of  monstrosities  of 
this  kind  professional  credulity  has  given  birth. 
Can  the  general  public  be  blamed  for  placing  more 
confidence  in  the  professional  man  whose  deport- 
ment and  aptitude  for  discerning-  the  vulnerable 
points  in  human  ignorance  and  perversity  entitle 
him  to  a  wholesome  respect,  regardless  of  his  tech- 
nically scientific  requirements,  than  in  the  one 
whose  blunt  statement  of  scientific  probability  car- 
ries no  conviction  with  it? 

In  this  country,  where  a  man  is  usually  obliged 
to  make  more  or  less  of  a  business  of  his  profession 
as  a  preliminary  necessity  to  his  advancement,  the 
means  of  success  in  that  line  are  as  necessary  of 
consideration  as  the  acquirement  of  technical 
knowledge  itself.  The  laws  of  the  various  states, 
while  looking  with  professed  encouragement  upon 
attempts  at  higher  medical  education,  take  no  ef- 
fective steps  whatever  to  protect  such  advancement, 
evidently  deeming  the  superior  education  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  protection  to  its  possessor. 
But  is  such  generally  the  case?  To  be  candid: 
are  there  not  many  men  of  little  if  any  training 
who  are  about  as  successful  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  as  their  better  trained  brothers?  What, 
then,  is  the  value  of  a  methodical  medical  training'. 
The  general  public  evidently  can  see  none.  The 
professional  business  man  can  see  none.  But 
there  undoubtedly  is  an  advantage,  and  it  is  this: 
The  scientifically  educated  and  trained  professional 
man  is  in  the  direct  line  of  original  discovery  and 
appreciation,  and  is  bound  to  have  revealed  to  him 
many  new  facts  of  practical  moment  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  direction  of  his  legitimate  work.  He 
is  able,  where  the  other  fails,  to  see  the  logical 
connection  between  cause  and  effect,  and  there- 
from to  deduce  important  practical  facts  of  both 
immediate  and  remote  utility.  But  when  he  does 
so,  he  is  usually  liberal,  and  scatters  his  informa- 
tion broadcast  through  the  professional  literature 
of  the  world.  To  all  this  the  charlatan  has  equal 
access,  and  he  makes  use  of  it  at  once,  properly  or 
improperly,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  pecuniary  welfare,  and  gives  nothing1  in 
return.  Thus  the  legitimate  is  constantly  feeding 
the  illegitimate.  It  is  the  old.  old  story  of  virtue's 
magnanimity  and  the  knavery  of  selfishness,  To 
the  wise  it  sounds  the  key-note  to  individual  duty 
and  professional  success.  It  argues  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ethical,  social 
and  business  relations  of  life.  It  says,  "be  a  gen- 
tleman, a  politician  and  a  business  man."  Such 
acquirement  will  always  prove  the  greatest  factor 
of   professional   and   pecuniary   success,   in  that  it 


object  of  its  demands,  and  forestall  the  blatant 
pretensions  of  the  superficial  parasite.  It  will 
bring  the  "chance"  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
within  the  reach  of  the  man  who  must  have  it. 

A  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  and  obser- 
vation has  taught  the  writer  the  value  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  policy  thus  implied.  To  the  many  tal- 
ented young  men  just  at  this  season  of  the  year 
seeking  entrance  to  the  active  duties  of  the  profes- 
sion, a  consideration  of  this  topic  comes  with 
peculiar  force,  and  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  trials  of  professional  ascendency,  the 
writer  appeals  for  verification  of  his  statements. 

The  role  of  adviser  is  often  a  thankless  one,  but 
in  this  instance  an  older  brother  simply  seeks  in  a 
discursive  sort  of  way  to  hint  at  some  facts  that 
he  has  in  a  somewhat  prolonged  busy  season  found 
worthy  of  attention.  In  this  direction  he  is  in- 
clined to  venturesome  specific  injunctions  embody- 
ing his  random  ideas.  Time  and  space  will  not 
admit  of  much  elaboration,  but,  in  the  first  place, 
following  the  line  of  thought  in  the  beginning  of 
this  letter,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  no  physi- 
cian deserves  success  who  ignores  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  his  professional  brethren,  nor  will  he  se- 
cure it.-  A  medical  fjentleman  is  the  highest  type 
of  manhood.  A  studious  regard  for  professional 
etiquette  will  pay,  in  the  highest  and  best  as  well 
as  in  every  other  sense  of  the  word.  The  writer 
has  learned  from  the  pages  of  both  the  past  and 
present  that  the  time  frequently  comes  in  the  life 
of  every  medical  man  when  the  cordial  aid  and 
sympathy  of  his  professional  brethren  are  worth 
more  to  him  than  years  of  toil.  He  cannot  afford 
to  alienate,  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  good-will 
of  even  the  veriest  tyro.  In  the  strictest  business 
sense  it  is  a  matter  of  economy.  The  beginner 
needs  the  encouragement,  practical  and  otherwise. 
which  honest  effort  is  sure  to  get.  The  practitioner 
of  established  reputation  needs  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  his  fellows,  and  the  specialist  looks  to  them 
for  a  recognition  of  his  just  merits. 

The  social  field  offers  advantages  to  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them,  but  it  seems 
to  be  always  a  treacherous  one  for  the  young  phy- 
sician. The  writer  was  one  of  those  who  listened 
attentively  to  the  advice  of  the  beloved  teacher,  to 
make  himself  socially  agreeable  in  the  community 
in  wdiich  his  lot  would  be  cast.  He  soon  learned, 
however,  that  making  one's  self  socially  agreeable 
meant  much  more  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
To  be  socially  agreeable  does  not  mean  to  be  pro- 
fessionally acceptable.  With  most  young  physi- 
cians the  means  defeat  the  end.  With  all  due 
reverence  for,  and  deference  to,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  professor,  the  majority  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  stand  aloof  from  social  life.     It  is  given  to 


will  bring  actual  merit  in  such  close  touch  with  the       but  few  in  early  life  to  so  impress  the  individual; 
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of  the  body  social  as  to  win  active  professional 
esteem  and  preferment.  This  can,  however,  be 
done,  and  when  successfully  accomplished  is  pre- 
eminently trustworthy  and  advantageous.  With- 
out the  intervention  of  a  most  thoughtful  and  cir- 
cumspect mien,  however,  familiarity  is  prone  to 
breed  contempt,  and  the  most  profound  effort  and 
tact  is  necessary  to  acquit  oneself  creditably  from 
a  practical  business  point  of  view. 

A  physician  needs  to  be  a  politician,  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  that  term.  He  needs  the  sagacity  to 
understand  and  manipulate  men.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  possess  medical  or  surgical  skill.  He 
must  be  a  master  more  or  less  of  diplomacy,  and 
be  able  to  grasp  the  mental  status  of  the  individ- 
ual and  wield  it  in  his  own  interest.  The  possessor 
of  that  art  can  manipulate  sociei3L_dargeiy  in  his 
own  professional  behalf,  and  it  is  that  knowledge 
that  is  power  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men. 
and  the  profound  study  of  which  is  advocated  by 
writer  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
designing  rogues. 

The  business  sense  of  the  community  revolts  at 
the  physician's  usual  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its 
methods  and  results.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
members  of  the  medical  profession  generally  are 
poor  business  men.  They  seem  to  care  not  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  business  not 
any  regard  for  its  ends.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
breeds  ill  for  both  doctor  and  client.  The  former 
gets  not  his  honest  dues  and  the  latter  is  taught  to 
evade  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  that  he  may  be 
able -to  lavish  a  handsome  fee  upon  some  wide- 
awake charlatan  whose  skill  is  so  eminently 
precious  (?)  as  to  demand  the  consideration  in  ad- 
vance. Will  the  regular  profession  never  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  hour  and  strip  the  quacks  of  their 
power?  Let  us  all,  both  young  and  old,  do  less 
work,  better  work,  and  charge  more  for  it.  Let 
every  man  have  his  special  line  of  thought  and  invest- 
igation. Let  him  limit  it  to  an  extent  that  will  impel 
original  research,  and  thus  place  him  in  the  van  of 
knowledge  on  that  subject  or  phase  of  disease.  No 
man  should  devote  himself  exclusivelv  to  a  special 
line  of  practice  until  he  has  spent  at  least  ten  years  in 
general  medicine,  but  he  can  be  all  the  time  making 
his  skill  more  and  more  indispensible  in  a  certain 
limited  sphere,  and  so  in  demand  that  a  heavy  pe- 
cuniary reward  must  necessarily  follow.  Such. 
the  writer  takes  it.  is  the  coming  status  of  success- 
ful medicine  and  surgery,  carrying  with  it  the 
death  blow  to  ignorant  charlatanism,  and  the  up- 
lifting of  the  remunerative  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  profession. 

0.  B.  Will.  M.  D.,  '69. 


The   new    laboratory   is   still   out   of   sight   in  a 
truly  literal  sense  of  the  expression. 


A  CHIPPEWA  MEDICINE  DANCE. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the  following  article  to  a  medical  man.  a  Rush 
man,  who  early  in  his  life  spent  considerable  time  in  the  forests 
of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.]  —Ed. 

The  uWild  West"  shows  of  to-day,  the  sensa- 
tional play,  the  novel  and  the  false  impressions  of 
tourists  have  done  so  much  to  bring  before  the 
public  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  Indian  as  he  exists 
in  his  own  true  life — or  rather,  did  exist — that  one 
who  has  known  him  as  he  was.  turns  to  his  Cooper, 
or  rereads  Hiawatha  to  find  his  old  friend  the 
truly  noble  red  man.  I  knew  him,  this  proud 
Chippewa,  before  the  French  intermarried  With  his 
people,  joining  usually  the  poorest  representatives 
of  both  races,  leaving  a  lot  of  most  "ignoble  red 
men"  to  represent  that  once  grand  tribe.  As  I 
recall  that  first  medicine  dance  I  ever  saw  I  must 
confess  it  is  hard  to  point  out  anything  particularly 
noble  about  it  and  still  it  was  carried  oh  with  such 
an  earnestness.' such  a  complete  faith,  that  it  called 
for  admiration.  I  should  never  attempt  to  describe 
that  experience,  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eyes  to 
be  appreciated  were  it  not  that  I  know  every  doc- 
tor who  loves  his  profession  is  anxious  to  learn  any 
legend,  any  tradition  or  fact  that  tells  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  "healing  art  divine,"  be  it  ever  so 
poorly  told.  I  had  been  hunting,  with  three  other 
friends,  along  the  Montreal  river,  that  forms  the 
northern  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. Our  two  guides  were  splendid  specimens  of 
Chippewas  that  came  from  Odanah.  now  a  govern- 
ment Indian  Mission,  then  a  typical  Indian  village 
of  wigwams  and  a  few  rude  log  cabins  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  Bad  river  where  it  empties  into 
'•Gitche  Gumee.  the  great  sea  water*' — Lake  Su- 
perior. One  day  the  brother  of  one  of  our  guides 
came  into  camp  and  after  a  long  babble  with  many 
gestures  explained  to  us  how  some  great  medicine 
man.  with  sure  charms,  had  come  from  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  would  the  next  day  drive  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  squaw  of  their  chief,  who  was  sick 
in  her  wigwam.  They  were  not  sure  that  we 
could  see  the  dance  should  we  go  too,  (for  go  they 
must).  but  would  try  to  get  us  permission  if  we 
went. 

So  we  fixed  camp  next  morning  and  kept  the 
narrow  trail  for  a  good  half  day.  When  we 
reached  Odanah  a  marvelous  sight  met  our  eyes. 
Men  already  prepared  for  the  dance  were  rushing 
to  and  fro.  Not  a  jest  was  made,  the  earnest  ex- 
pression never  left  their  faces  and  they  seemed 
sublimely  ignorant  of  their  amazing  appearance. 
Some  were  naked,  save  for  a  breech-cloth,  and 
painted  in  brightest  hues  with  dots  and  stripes  of 
yellow,  red  and  green.  Some  were  dressed  in 
white  cloth  with  red  cloth  trimmings  in  forms  of 
rosettes.  Their  head-dress  was  invariably  of 
feathers,  whilst  rings,  bracelets  and  ear-rings  were 
profusely  worn.     We  fortunately  received  permis- 
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sion  to  see  tin*  dance  and  about  4  o'clock  iii  the 
afternoon  took  our  positions  near  a  large  cleared 
ring  in  the  woods  and    watched    the    proceedings. 

A  poor  old  Indian  squaw,  wrapped  only  in  a 
blanket,  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  this  circle.  1 
thought  from  her  appearance  she  was  unconscious. 
Soon  followed  some  dresses  and  blankets,  a  lot  of 
female  dress  articles,  scarfs  and  trinkets,  among 
the  latter  being  a  hand-mirror.  All  these  were 
heaped  in  a  pile  beside  the  sick  woman.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  gathered  the  crowd  and  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  lot  of  squaws  and  children 
on  the  outer  ring  of  the  circle,  while  within  the 
circle  were  perhaps  fifty  of  the  gaudily  dressed 
men.  Not  a  woman  was  in  the  least  degree  deco- 
rated beyond  her  usual  dress.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  order  about  the  gathering,  nine  of  the  men 
with  three  kettle  drums  took  a  station  quite  near 
the  side  of  the  old  woman  while  the  crowd  sat  in 
a  circle  about  them;  we  noticed  a  kettle  tended 
by  some  squaws  was  hung  over  a  (ire  in  the  woods 
a  short  distance  from  the  clearing. 

The  entrance  of  the  chief  and  the  medicine  man 
was  made  without  any  disturbance,  unless  our 
party  let  escape  some  syllable  of  surprise  at  the 
grotesqueness  of  their  costumes.  The  medicine 
man  with  a  long  trail  of  feathers  from  his  head  to 
the  ground,  the  chief  witli  a  long  necklace  of 
bear  claws;  it  seemed  to  be  a  rivalry  between 
the  two  to  see  who  could  appear  the  more  gaudy. 
They  each  made  a  long  speech,  receiyed  with 
many  "ughs"  of  approval,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  think  that  a  medicine  dance  might  be  rather 
tame  after  all.  when  the  medicine  man  took  some 
powder  or  ashes  from  a  buckskin  pouch  and  threw 
them  oyer  the  poor  old  woman. 

At  once  the  drums  began  to  beat  a  simple  tune 
in  a  dull  thuddish  sound,  each  of  the  nine  drum- 
mers pounding  with  a  stick  in  either  hand,  and  at 
once  went  up  the  most  fiendish  yells  my  ears  have 
ever  heard.      Letters    cannot    express    their    yells. 

"Ki-yi,  kee-kee ki-yi kee!"  is  the  nearest  I 

can  express  the  sounds.  All  carried  staffs  or 
wands  of  some  kind,  and  as  they  had  tried  to  out- 
do each  other  in  their  dress  they  now  tried  to  out- 
do each  other  in  their  yelling  and  the  variety  of 
their  antics.  Fiendish,  horrible  it  was.  I  turned 
and  asked  a  woman  near  me  what  it  was  done  for. 
1  did  not  know  much  Chippewa,  but  I  understood 
that  this  poor  sick  woman  had  to  give  everything 
she  owned  to  the  medicine  man.  who  in  turn  gave 
her  a  charm,  which,  if  they  can  make  noise  enough 
and  do  enough  to  frighten  him,  will  drive  the  evil 
spirit  out  of  the  woman. 

We  saw  many  fall  exhausted,  saw  them  jeered 
at.  rest  a  moment,  maybe  eat  from  the  "bouyaw" 
in  the  kettle  and  go  back  to  dance  again  and  jeer 
at  others.      How  lonof  we  watched  I  do    not   know. 


it  was  until  after  torches  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  wands  and  I  remember  thai  just  before  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  wigwam  ihev  had  given  lis  to  use. 
that  "Ki-yi,  kee-kee"  still  sounded  Prom  the  woods. 

A   LETTER  TO  THE   BOYS. 

[Inasmuch  as  the  writer  oi  the  following  article  Mid  not  choose  to 
write  upon  any  particular  subject,  we  take  the  liberty  oi  plai  ing  H 
under  above  heading:  ]     Ed. 

I  could  not  be  tied  to  any  special  subject  to- 
day. 1  fee]  as  a  man  does  when  he  gets  out  on 
these  stretching  California  plains.  If  I  should  have 
a  name  for  my  letter  it  would  be  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  cumber  one  page  with  a  titular  defini- 
nition  of  its  contents,  as  of  ancient  wont.  I  may  defy 
form  even  more  than  the  little  boy  who  was  asked 
to  write  a  composition  on  his  dog.  He  divided  his 
essay  into  "five  parts,"  "because."  he  said.  "J  must 
tell  about  the  baby,  for  my  dog  plays  with  her: 
about  the  barn  and  cloverfield,  "because;  my  dog 
goes  there'*  and  last  but  not  least,  about  Tom,  the 
neighbor's  pup,  "because  my  dog  chums  with 
him." 

For  this  March  number  of  The  Corpuscle  I 
hardly  know  what  not  to  say:  it  seems  so  near  to  the 
days  when  our  class  went  out,  and  yet,  it  is  so  far 
from  me  in  many  things.  I  do  not  personally 
know  a  large  number  of  the  boys  of  '93,  but  I  can 
determine  to  a  great  extent  what  their  minds  are  re- 
volving, and  how  they  occupy  the  seats  in  these 
hours  of  work.  There  is  an  excess  of  fun  and 
laughter.  The  greater  call  for  nervous  energy  has 
more  than  filled  the  reservoirs  and,  between  lect- 
ures,   the  "excess    must    discharge    itself  in    some 

o 

other  direction,'1  to  be  Spencerian.  The  philosophi- 
cal professor  will  be  slow  then  to  frown  upon  a 
good  provision  of  nature.  I  can  see  and  almost 
hear  all  this,  but  it  takes  The  Corpuscle  to  fill  in 
the  gaps. 

While  there  is  a  certain  strangeness  in  the 
pages,  and  many  new  names  are  told  with  incident 
which  I  cannot,  at  this  distance,  appreciate,  there 
is  a  homeness  about  it  all. 

I  feel  like  the  old  graduate  of  long  ago.  who 
comes  to  the  New  Rush  and  takes  his  seat  in  the 
arena  row.  He  went  out  in  '62  or  thereabouts, 
and  when  he  started  back  on  a  visit  he  came  un- 
starched and  made  no  mental  or  physical  allow- 
ance for  changes.      What  does  he  rind? 

Seven  hundred  boys,  more  or  less,  looking  over  his 
bald  head,  and  perhaps  throwing  paper  pods  at  it: 
three  or  four  uniformed  surgeons  bending  over  an 
operation,  nurses,  assistants,  machinery  to  con- 
fusion of  mind:  measures  antiseptic,  terms  new  and 
micro-organic. 

In  a  letter-  I  told  your  late  President.  Mr. 
Holmes:  -wBut  your  Corpuscle  will  come.  I  know, 
like  the  bright,  precocious  grandson  of  modern 
times  to  dazzle  his   slower,    duller   and    more    anti- 
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quated  grandfather!  Who  kn'ows  what  things  have 
been  out  ridden  even  since  we  left  college,  a  year 
ago.  to  put  you  farther  out  of  our  affectionate 
reach.  1  am  tempted  to  place  our  modern  ideas 
beside  our  modern  cells;  they  change  so  rapidly 
and  wonderfully  and  evolve  so  much.'" 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  what  progress  The  Cor- 
puscle has  made,  that  it  has  been  incorporated 
and  is  to  come  out  twenty  thousand  strong.  Better 
than  all,  that  enough  interest  is  kept  up  to  furnish 
each  month  matter  for  all  these  pages.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hear  a  word  or  two  concerning 
the  first  issue  and  how  it  came  about.  For  I 
notice  that  the  names  of  the  editors  excepting  one, 
are  strange  to  me,  and  my  story  may  be  as  good  as 
a  handsel. 

I  had  spoken  to  several  of  my  fellows  about  a 
paper,  and  they  all  discouraged  such  a  plan.  "No 
one  can  be  found  to  take  enough  interest  in  it." 
"You  will  find  it  uphill  work."  "A  medical  school 
is  no  place  for  a  paper."  One  of  my  close  friends, 
with  true  Baconian  frankness,  said:  "You  are  a 
fool  if  you  embark  in  it."  Nor  was  I  anxious  to 
embark  alone.  I  wanted  co-operation.  Outside 
of  my  circle  of  acquaintances,  it  was  useless  to  go, 
and  within  it  I  could  not  get  one  to  venture  even 
his  good  name.  Perhaps  I  did  not  know  the  right 
men,  it  may  be.  At  any  rate,  there  was  opposition 
from  the  start,  and,  although  neither  old  or  philo- 
sophic, I  had  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that 
opposition  is  better  than  indifference:  that  two 
things  may  happen  to  a  fire«against  which  the  wind 
is  blowing.  So  I  shielded  my  fire  from  being 
quenched  outright  but  let  enough  wind  between 
my  fingers  to  fan  the  flame. 

One  day  I  saw  Prof.  Haines  and  to  him  I  un- 
folded the  plan.  I  showed  him  the  bare  seed, 
and  tried  to  explain  how  this  and  this  might  come, 
if  we  had  soil.  With  his  usual  kindness,  the  Pro- 
fessor gave  me  audience,  and  spoke  in  encourage- 
ment. "I  will  do  what  I  can,"  he  said,  as  I  left. 
Well,  I  thought,  "this  is  sunshine,  but  my  poor 
seed  won't  grow  without  soil." 

Some  weeks  after,  in  a  braver  mood,  I  gave  one 
of  the  boys  a  "job.11  He  was  in  need  of  money. 
He  could  go  out  with  my  prospectus  and  solicit 
advertisements  for  The  Corpuscle  (you  see  I  had 
labelled  the  seed  already)  and  so  he  started  with 
high  hopes.  Before  night  he  came  back,  not  with 
a  beaming  face,  but  with  a  reproachful  one.  "No- 
body wants  to  advertise  in  this  paper,''  he  said, 
giving  me  the  "outfit" — a  pencil,  some  stray  sheets 
of  paper  and  some  inch  spaces  marked  out  on  a 
brown  wrapper — "I  wouldn't  do  such  another  day's 
work.11 

Thereupon,  failing  of  financial  support,  I  wrote 
to  Prof.  Etheridge  for  an  article.  1  must  have 
contributors   and   then,  the  effort   was    a    relief.      I 


find  that  when  I  us'e  the  force  I  get  by  a  piece  of 
bad  luck,  not  in  moaning  but  in  working,  dashing 
off  letters,  or  singing  or  declaiming,  I  am  saving 
energy.  In  this  way  I  economized  a  bit  of  force, 
writing  to  the   doctor.      Then    I    went   out    myself 


and  turned  solicitx 


In  a   few  hours*  work  I   o-ot 


what  advertisements  1  needed — Avith  pleasant 
wTords  thrown  in.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  veritable 
Cheery ble  Brothers  to  me. 

Mr.  Keener  was  as  bland  as  listed  in  his  power 
to  be.     Here  came  the  waters  out  of  the  rock. 

So  I  agreed  in  turn,  and  set  about  to  get  some 
contributions.  I  wanted,  if  possible,  to  have 
nothing  to  write  except  a  "salutatory."  But  1 
couldn't  persuade  anybody  into  writing.  Prof. 
Hyde  didn't  reply.  Prof.  Cotton  did  not  reply. 
Prof.  Bridge  referred  me  to  Dr.  Robison — "Jack 
Robison,"'  but  he  said  he  couldn't  write. 

When  I  petitioned  Dr.  Etheridge  for  an  article 
on  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  (Prof.  Haines  sug- 
gested it)  I  got  a  letter  referring  me  to  the  "Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  Prof.  Parkes  is  treas- 
urer; they  have  the  disposal  of  funds."  I  was 
provoked  at  first,  but  on  second  thought  I  laughed. 
"Jimmie"  never  read  my  letters;  he  didn't  know 
what  I  wanted,  or  else  he  couldn't  read  the  writ- 
ing and  guessed  that,  being  a  student,  I  might 
want  money!     Think  of  asking  for  financial  help! 

Prof.  Moyer  said  he  would  write  an  article. 
Prof.  Dodson  wrote  an  article,  which  came  out  in 
the  first  Cobpxjscle  that  ever  circulated.  Prof. 
Lyman  could  not  help.  Of  course  I  felt  hurt, 
knowing  so  well  what  I  intended  and  desired  for 
the  enterprise;  having  my  reasons  and  motives  so 
thoroughly  analyzed.  But  from  all  these  I  should 
not  have  expected  interest — much  less  help.  What 
was  I  there  for  but  to  study.  What  business  was 
it  of  theirs  to  encourage  perhaps  a  selfish  idea,  or 
to  further  a  possible  private  end!  My  motives, 
who  might  sound  them  except  myself! 

When  the  first  copy  was  sold,  as  Adolph  told 
me  long  after,  the  man  who  bought  it  said:  "This 
fellow  wants  to  boom  himself  for  valedictorian;  he 
will  get  left."  A  prophecy  right  enough  as  to  the 
second  part,  but  wide  of  the  truth  substantially, 
as  this  man  was  made  an  editor  of  the  paper  before 
its  second  issue  came  out. 

When  the  paper  appeared  it  sold  fairly  well; 
Adolph  made  all  there  was  made  at  so  much  a 
copy,  and  I  was  saved  the  criticism.  Dr.  Cotton 
spoke  very  kindly  of  the  sheet,  and  said  something 
in  the  Arena  to  arouse  interest. 

From  the  Alumni  letters  came  to  me,  very  kind 
and  very  encouraging.  The  boys  began  to  have 
faith;  "perhaps  after  all  we  may  have  a  paper.11  Dr. 

came  to  me  with  a  proposition  to  buy  out  the 

right  and   print  the  paper  for   us — a  scheme  I  did 
not   entertain,    especially    as   the    doctor   smelt   of 
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whisky  when  he    called.     Messrs. offered  me 

pay  for  editorial  services  if  1  would  agree  to  fur- 
nish so  much  monthly,  and  give  them  my  good 
will.  Still  short  of  my  object.  But  at  last  the 
paper  fell  into  the  right  hands.  At  any  rate  there 
was  soil  for  growth.  1  have  not  the  credit  of  se- 
lecting all  the  first  editors  but  for  some  1  claim  the 
credit. 

A  sifting"  process  began  and  an  amount  of  chaff 
fell  into  the  wind,  making  the  usual  quantity  of 
dust.  You  of  the  third  generation  can  hardly 
realize    the   struggle.      Drs.    Holmes,  Senn.   Crane 

DO 

and  Williams  know  something  of  it. 

With  what  a  large-souled  humor  Professor 
Parkes  received  the  notes  which  fell  like  snow 
Hakes  into  the  arena  after  each  lecture!  I  fancy  1 
sec  him.  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  approach 
the  gas  jet  nearest  the  hospital  door,  hold  it  away 
from  his  eye  and  read  the  scrawl.  Seniors,  foolish, 
witty-impudent  notes — they  all  came  in  for 
scrutiny,  and  he  seemed  to  read  the  spirit  of  the 
writer  as  he  read  the  wrords.  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing better  than  I  did  the  few  moments  which 
Professor  Parkes  devoted  to  these  notes.  His  re- 
marks were  always  full  of  sparkling  fun.  He 
could  reprove,  but  he  never  scolded.  1  was  re- 
warded enough  several  times  by  an  upward  glance; 
by  the  folding  of  a  note  and  the  words.  "I  will 
keep  this.1'  I  hope  no  boy  of  '90-'91  has  any 
thoughtlessly  penciled  notes  to  regret  and  wish  he 
had  never  written.  Prof.  Parkes  never  saw  the 
last  Corpuscle,  but  only  its  prodeoine.  He  read 
the  first  issue,  and  I  remember  one  day  he  laugh- 
ingly remarked  that  if  he  was  not  careful  The 
Corpuscle  "-would  annihilate  him.'* 

He  must  have  had  a  great  capacity  for  loving, 
because  one  could  love  him  so  easily.  You  know 
Mme.  de  Scoigne  says  that  the  work  of  a  true 
heart  is  its  capacity  for  loving.  Over  and  above 
all  else  in  my  remembrance  ofdrirn,  will  be  a  smile 
which  I  saw  upon  his  face  one  day.  It  lighted  up 
the  room.  I  never  have  lost  the  impression  it 
made  upon  me  because  1  had  met  it  for  the  first 
time. 

I  have  been  asked  by  several  how  "Bill  Nye" 
No  2  came  to  be  named.  I  claim  none  of  the 
honor,  although  1  may  have  advertised  the  fact 
somewhat.  Dr.  Meengs.  '91 .  first  discovered  the 
resemblance  and  sent  me   up  a  note  to  that  effect. 

-Take  a  look  down  to  the  right,  seat ,  row , 

east  side,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  genuine  Nye." 
There  he  sat  with  bald  pate  and  sober  visage, 
marked  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Dr.  Meengs  was 
nicknamed  at  length.  -'Black  Hawk"  came  to 
him  after  his  defense  in  a  discussion  of  the  "red 
man  and  brother."  Just  after  Prof.  Moyer's  im- 
mortal, I  got  a  note  signed  "Black  Hawk."  his  (x) 
mark.      It   was  a    sketch    representing    an    Indian 


chief  gloating  over  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
scalps.  "Heap  big  Injun."  Touching  that  exam- 
ination 1  have  another  note  of  several  stanzas,  one 
of  which  ran  as  follows: 

"  'Half  an  hour!  half  an  hour!  half  an  hour!  then 
Into  examination  filed  the  Two  Hundred! 
^Forward,  the  Med.  brigade, 
Be  prepared!"  Moyer  said; 
Into  examination  filed  the  Two  Hundred. 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  V 
(Rather,  1  am  afraid;) 
Yes.  for  the  Medics  knew  fail  would  who  blundered; 
Their's  but  to  reason  why, 
Their's  but  to  make  reply 
With  facts  down  on  the  sly; 
Into  examination  filed  the  Two  Hundred. 
Questions  to  right  of  them, 
Questions  to  left  of  them. 
Questions  in  front  of  them. 
Hope's  anchor  thundered. 
Thus  scores  of  Medics  fell; 
Failing  to  answer  well 
Some  cried  aloud,  O,  h — 1! 
Vanquished  Two  Hundred."  " 
It  was  during  the  grip  season  that  Prof.  Bevan's 
uose  began  to  blush.      Each   day    it    redder    grew, 
until  at  length  I  could  resist  no  longer  and  sent  to 
the  arena:    "Nescio    quid   certe    est.    et   Hi/las   in 
limine  latsat." 

"Ah!  nobody  knows 

What  a  trial  of  woes 

Has  come  to  my  nose! 

*Tis  as  red  as  a  rose, 

While  it  ruddier  grows; 

Burns,  glistens  and  glows. 

And  the  thrill  of  its  throes 

Tempestively  goes 

From  my  head  to  my  toes. 

As  it  flushes  and  flows 

Like  a  gardener's  hose. 

If  inclined  to  a  doze, 

I  am  robbed  of  repose, 

While  my  friends  and  my  foes 

Say:   -He  reaps  what  he  sows; 

'Tis  a  picture  which  shows 

What  one's  sins  may  expose.' 

You  cannot  explain,  and  every  one  crows — 

•Oh,  nothing  but  brandy  will  redden  the   nose.' 

My  meals  are  neglected,  my  idle  hours  slip, 

For.  dear  doctor.  I've  suffered  one  week  from 

The  grip." 
I  remember  once  I  felt  in  a  mischievious  mood. 
One  good  friend  (now  plodding  in  Missouri),  looked 
so  open  to  an  attack  that  1  took  out  a  pencil  and 
scribbled:  "During  the  first  part  of  this  lecture, 
just  before  its  close.  I  think  it  was.  while  the  lec- 
turer was  speaking  of  nerve  storms  to  which  he  al- 
luded in  a  previous  lecture,  and  to   which    he    said 
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certain  centres  were  liable.  'He  went  on  to  say  in 
this  connection,  for  lie  had  mentioned,  if  yon  re- 
member before,  the  very  fact  he  had  stated,  there 
was  a  quarrel  on  the  perch  just  then,  and  I  think 
the  inference  was  that  such  things  would  follow  as 
a  result  of  disturbances,  which,  according  to  the 
last  allusion,  would  lead  one  to  believe  in  direct 
results.      Don't  you  think  so? 

Charles  James  Underwood." 

I  never  dreamed  that  there  was  such  a  named 
man  in  College.  I  sought  shelter  and  thought  it 
would  be  Underwood.  Dr.  —  -  read  the  note, 
scratched  his  head,  then  read  again,  looked  about, 
supported  his  head  upon  his  knees  and  read  again. 
Finally  he  gave  up  and  put  the  note  into  his  vest 
pocket,  meantime  appearing  in  a  study.  After  a 
while  he  took  the  note  out,  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  at  something,  and  seemed  to  find  it,  for  he 
wrote  an  answer.  The  note  passed  down,  and,  to 
my  dismay,  a  strange  young  man  took  it  up  and 
read  it.  What  he  answered  nobody  but  Dr.  - 
and    himself    knows,    but    it    must     have    been     a 

— .  Dr.  --  — 's  hair  fairly  rose.  Just  then  Pro- 
fessor Cotton  came  in.  He  had,  by  some  strange 
accident,  been  delayed. 

So  we  resumed  our  scratch  on  Santonin,  Cheno- 
podiumand  Spigelia.  E.  S.  Goodhue. 

Riverside,  California. 


REFORMS. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

My  son,  the  report  of  thy  great  learning  and 
wideness.  of  comprehension  reaches  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba;  thy  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  thy  ex- 
tensive searchings  among  the  dead  and  gone 
things  of  earth,  as  well  as  thine  intimate  relations 
with  things  close  at  hand,  are  frequent  topics  for 
conversation.  It  is  said  by  the  loiterers,  who  con- 
gregate at  the  market-place,  or  in  the  village 
grocery  storjs,  and  by  the  old  men  who  draw  their 
chairs  close  to  the  blazing  fire,  to  steal,  if  may  be, 
an  artificial  warmth  for  their  bloodless  limbs,  that 
thou  hast  wonderful  advantages,  which  the  men  of 
past  generations  knew  not  of;  that  to  thee  the  ends 
of  the  earth  have  all  contributed  to  fit  thee  for  thy 
chosen  profession.  Moreover,  they  add,  that  with 
thine  accustomed  good  sense,  thou  art  grasping 
these  opportunities,  and  art  converting  them  into 
realities  beneficial  both  to  thyself  and  others. 

It  is  not  fitting  for  those  long  past  the  space  of 
active  years — which  a  kindly  and  far-seeing  nature 
gives  to  each—to  raise  untimely,  or  dubious  ap- 
prehensions; their  time  has  gone  and  with  new 
lives  must  come  new  results;  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  if 
on  that  imprinted  past  the  aging  mortal  retro- 
spects, and  from  the  pages  of  the  slowly  fading 
volume,  chooses  some  paragraphs  as  watchwords 
for  the  coming  world. 


To  you,  engaged  even  now  in  all  the  physical 
man  can  endure,  it  may  seem  heartless  to  add 
even  one  more  line;  but  it  is  this  raging  activity, 
this  restless,  brief  period  of  endurance  which  de- 
mands consideration. 

In  the  old  annals  of  Confucius  is  this  parable: 
The  god  of  motion  once  made  a  living  machine;  it 
couljd  traverse  space  almost  illimitable  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  From  frozen  Kamchatka  to 
the  southern  confines  of  the  golden-buttoned  man- 
darin, was  but  a  moment's  flight,  while  to  this 
lightning-like  speed  was  added  a  certain  poetry  of 
motion  that  was  charming  in  its  effect.  But  the 
god  was  dissatisfied.  He  began  to  experiment  by 
feeding,  or  rather  by  cramming  his  machine  with 
new\  and  highly  concentrated  fuel.  The  result 
was  decisive,  the  effect  final.  Speed  was  increased, 
beauty  of  motion  lost,  and  so  much  steam  was 
generated,  that  after  a  few  darting  trips  to  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  machine  spontaneously 
combusted  and  the  remains  are  falling  yet. 

To  thee,  my  son,  I  would  gently  intimate  that  a 
life,  spent  in  thy  chosen  profession,  "will  be  emi- 
nently more  useful  to  the  world  than  one  spent 
in  nourishing  ragweeds  in  an  obscure  country 
graveyard.  And  after  all  art  thou  not  missing  the 
chief  aim  of  thy  profession?  What  is  the  study  of 
medicine;  surely  not  so  much  the  study  of  drugs 
and  instruments  as  the  study  of  man.  and  not  so 
much  the  study  of  man  again  turned  to  clay,  as 
the  pursuit  turned  upon  the  man  in  his  vital  ca- 
pacity. 

The  ancients,  passing  lives  of  philosophy  and 
contentment  amid  the  harrassing  terrors  of  sundry 
civil  wars,  and  divers  reigns,  were  most  happy 
and  best  educated  when  their  philosophy  was 
turned  upon  themselves  and  others. 

"Know  thyself  might  well  be  written  on  the 
door  of  every  mind.  Without  this  knowledge 
success  can  never  come,  for  either  through  fear 
thou  wilt  not  attempt — not  knowing  thy  capacity 
— or  from  an  over- weening  confidence  thou  wilt 
reach  too  high,  and  get  thy  fingers  slapped  for 
thy  pains. 

But  knowing  thyself  is  far  from  all.  for  having 
become  acquainted  with  thy  father's  son,  there  is 
a  greater  injunction — study  others.  To  know 
them  fully  can  never  be.  The  companion  in  the 
lecture  room  has  many  thoughts  and  secret  places 
thou  wilt  never  know;  the  mate  thou  mayst  choose 
for  life  will  unfold  daily  to  thine  astonished  gaze 
some  new  and  undreamed-of  beauty,  or  defect. 

Still  in  a  measure  thou  canst  know  them,  and 
thou  must  know  them  before  the  point  called  fit- 
ness is  reached.  Not  alone  wilt  thou  read  another 
through  **the  windows  of  the  soul;"  in  these  de- 
generate  days  the  windows  are  oft  shaded  by  var- 
ious methods,  or  lighted  by  "tricks  that  are  yais;-' 
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hi  studying  self  thou  art  enabled  to  don  thai 
polish  of  the  true  gentleman;  to  guard  againsl    the 

weak  tMUM  I ;  to  preserve  a  I  all  times  a  dignified  com- 
posure. Tnie,  mv  son.  this  is  nol  entered  in  thy 
curriculum  of  work.  bu1  while  it  is  a  benefil  to 
thee  outwardly,  it  is  a  stage  of  relaxation  to  the 
wearied  tissues  within. 

Every  man  is  a  leaf  in  the  ponderous  tome  of 
creation.  To  read  all  is  impossible;  to  read  none, 
a  crime.  Each  one  is  a  new  testament  given  to 
thee  for  thine  instruction.  Many  hands  have 
turned  the  pages,  leaving  imprints  on  each  leaf. 
from  its  natal  appearance  until,  worn  out.  it  drops 
away.  Variegated  and  different  are  the  types: 
here  is  a  massive  page  of  double  leaded  long 
prime]':  here  a  weazened  little  minion:  one 
dwarfed  by  nature,  or  circumstances;  and  the 
other  just  as  surely  made  large  in  the  mould,  or 
l>v  expanding  influences.  To  read  the  lesser  page 
alone  is  to  inflict  upon  thyself  a  lasting  myopia;  to 
confine  tin-  attention  to  the  larger  will  perchance 
begei  a  scorn  for  the  smaller  when  old  age  creeps 
upon  thee.  Take  the  pages  as 'they  come,  mv  son, 
making  sure  thou  hast  a  lexicon  of  common  sense. 
and  always  reading  the  foot  notes  or  circum- 
scripta.     Every  one.  no  matter    what    its    disfigur- 
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taken, 
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awaken. 
Yet  this  doctor  still  could  save  him  he  ] 

maintained. 
If  he  only  could   inject   a    little   life  into  his  brain 


SHALL    MEDICAL    STUDENTS    LEARN    HOW 

TO    COOK? 

|  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  dirt  of  ,1  patient  constitutes  a  fair  share 
of  his  successful  treatment,  and  remembering  how  little  training 
we  get,  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  feeding  a  sick  man.  I  m 
CORPUSCLE  has  decided  to  devote  a  little  space  to  a  tew  practical 
talks  on  the  subject.  Do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Ed- 
itorial Board  is  going  to  give  you  instruction  in  cooking!  While 
we  do  not  insinuate  that  we' could  not  do  so,  and  while  we  would 
consider  a  man  who  made  such  insinuations  as  little  better  than 
a  galunatic,  still,  we  think  it  more  wise  to  give  the  talks  per  an 
experienced  person.] — Ed. 

Harvard  medical  men  find  that  their  course  of 
instruction,  given  them  by  the  Boston  Cooking 
School,  is  of  untold  value.  With  it  they  can  intel- 
ligently order  a  patient's  diet;  they  can  tell  those  in 


ineiits.  or    ornaments,  may   be.  is   overflowing   with       cha  rge  how  to  prepare    the    food    which    has    been 
instruction  for   the  careful  reader  of  human  nature.       prescribed,  that  it  may  contain   the    proper  amount 


Study  them    carefully,  and    ponder  them  oft   times 
instead  of  thine  Anatomy  lesson. 

A.  C.  Ripple. 


THE  VICTIM   OF  MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

One  day  a  bull  dog  bit  him,  he  was  was  gamming 
down  Quag  nog 

And  they  tilled  his  brains  in  Paris  with  an  ex- 
tract of  mad  dog. 

Then  he  caught  tuberculosis,  so  they  took  him  to 
Berlin. 

And  injected  half  a  gallon  of   bacilli  into  him. 

Well,  his  friends  were  all  delighted  at  the  quick- 
ness of  the  cure: 

Till  he  caught  the  typhoid  fever,  and  speedy  death 
was  sure. 

Then  the  doctors  with  some  sewage  did  inocu- 
late a  hen. 

And  injected  dilute  gastric  juice  into  his  abdo- 
men. 

But  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  as  of  course  he  had  to 
do. 

There  came  along  a  rattlesnake  and  bit  his  thumb 
in  two. 

Once  again    his   veins   were   cut  to    receive   about 


of  nourishing  elements,  and  the  minimum  amount 
of  indigestible,  or  difficulty  digestible,  constituents. 
By  proper  feeding  alone,  many  a  convalescence 
has  been  established  and  life  saved. 

Where  there  is  no  trained  nurse  in  charge  of 
your  patient,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  tell  his 
friends  how  to  make  broths,  gruels  and  many 
articles  of  invalid  cookery,  and  those  of  you  who 
know  how  to  cook  have  the  advantage.  it  is  easv 
to  say.  "Give  him  nourishing  broths  and  easilv  di- 
gested articles,"  but  this  is  very  insufficient  infor- 
mation for  the  majority  of  families.  A  big.  healthy 
laborer  has  always  found  fried  salt  pork  and  sauer- 
kraut caused  him  no  discomfort,  hence  fried  salt 
pork  and  kraut  are  fit  foods  for  him.  His  wife' 
reasons  thus,  at  any  rate.  Your  man  has  typhoid, 
an  acute  attack  of  some  stomach  trouble,  possibly 
is  a  surgical  patient  with  appendicitis.  You  say. 
••Give  him  light  food."  and  go  away  filled  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  said  and  done  the  proper 
thing.  His  wife  begins,  and  with  the  idea  that 
John  must  have  sufficient  nourishment  (gotten 
from  no  one  knows  where),  she  fills  him  full  of  salt 
pork,  kraut,  dandelion  greens,  etc.,  and  you  in 
your  ignorance  are  just  as  culpable  as  she. 

Then,  too,  by  improper  cooking  the  most  digest- 
ible food  may  be  rendered   indigestible.      This  can 


a  gill 

Of  some    serpentine  dilution  with    the  venom -in    it  be  demonstrated    very    readily   by   toasting  a  piece 

.still.  of  bread  hastily — the  outside  will  be  charred,  leav- 

To  prepare  him  for  a  voyage  in  an  Asiatic  sea.  ing  the  inside  doughy,  while  if  dried  and   toasted 
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slowly,  all  the  time  moving  it  away  from  and 
nearer  to  the  coals,  the  toast  will  be  a  crisp  brown, 
and  instead  of  the  doughy  nature,  will  be  one  of 
pure  wheat  farina.  Oysters,  if  cooked  until  they 
become  plump  and  until  the  edges  commence  to 
curl,  are  well  done,  but  if  not  served  immediately 
and  if  the  cooking  process  is  allowed  to  go  on. 
they  become  leathery  and  indigestible. 

So  it  goes  with  every  kind  of  food,  and  it  is 
really  astonishing  to  see  how  few  people  under- 
stand the  art  of  cooking  nowadays.  There  is  one 
thing  against  young  men  learning  how  to  cook — 
it  is  apt  to  make  bachelors  of  them.  Harvard 
shows  an  alarming  increase  of  unmarried  men 
among  her  graduates,  and  it  may  be  owing,  partly, 
to  their  skillful  cooking.  Miss  Carollyn. 


AND  THE  VILLAIN  STILL  PURSUED  HER. 

With  downcast,  furtive  glance,  with  half  abated 
breath — the  other  half  was  baited  full  with  beer 
— with  cringing  mien,  and  a  side-wheeler  gait, 
with  one  hand  passed  behind  him,  clutching  in 
deadly  grasp  an  unseen  object,  the  villain  slunk 
into  the  arena.  All  nature  and  the  devil  seemed 
to  smile  favorably  on  the  untranspired  crime;  the 
examinations  were  over,  and  in  many  a  heart  there 
brooked  mouldy  schemes  for  revenge— or  Louis- 
ville. 

No  one  in  sight.  Upon  the  hoary-headed, 
gory-fingered  walls,  the  eight-day  clock  tran- 
quilly ticked  and  tacked  the  hours  off.  The 
Corpuscle  detective  was  there,  but  as  usual  was 
••out  of  sight."  ("Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear.")  The  scoundrel,  with  an  audaciousness 
that  savored  of  North  Clark  street,  was  on  pillage 
bent.  (Many  a  man  and  boy  has  been  bent  on  pill 
age  before;  the  villain,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was 
a  medical  student,  so  pill  age  was  doubtless  his 
natural  bent,)  and  on  the  wall  the  eight-day  clock 
bent  to  its  and  hour,  task. 

He — the  villain  bent — with  cautious  step,  sneaks 
onward.  What  seeketh.  yea,  what  seeks  he? 
querieth  the  concealed  and  slowly  congealing 
Sleuth.  A  k-k-nife  to  stick  among  the  warm  and 
reeking  anatomy  of  himself  or  others?  or  perad- 
venture  a  saw,  wherewith  to  lop  some  limb  from 
off  the  tree  of  knowledge,  or  from  a  tender  and 
guileless  patient  scragged  from  the  dispensary?  or 
perhaps  a  forceps,  whichenwith  to  staunch  the  life 
blood  flowing  from  some  experimental  canine  dog? 
But  such  explanations  divulge  not  why  there 
comes  over  the  tense  and  rigid  face  such  an 
anguished  expression,  nor  tells  the  source  from 
whence  arises  the  convulsive  writhe  and  hitch,  as 
if  the  tortured  one  was  timidly  endeavoring  to 
screw  his  femurs  a  few  more  inches  into  their  bony 
sockets.     He  passes  by  the   k-k-nives;   the  saw  he 


does  not  see;  the  forceps  nor  the  probes.  Joy 
enters  that  deep-set  eve  as  he  nears  his  prey;  (the 
hidden  scribe  begins  to  pray  now  too.)  Both 
halves  of  that  villain's  breast  are  now  so  close 
that  "our  favorite  anaesthetic"  we  clearly  diagnose: 
(observe  the  poetry).  (Ha!  me  blood  runs  chill, 
for  it  is  a  chilly  yarn.) 

He  snatches  a  yard  of  sterilized  catgut,  a  needle, 
wot  flashes  back  from  its  eye  the  shining  impish 
gleam  of  his.  and  then  out  he  slanks. 

Upon  the  top-most  roost,  the  Sabbath-desecrat- 
ing clock  ticks  and  tacks  the  hours  off.  The  vill- 
ain, on  his  toes,  and  with  a  string-halt  gai&,  ticks 
and  tacks  off  too.  The  "fly  cop"  draws  about  him 
liis  mantle  of  invisibleness  and  follows  the  villain 
close,  all  the  time  following  his  own  tactics  too. 

Into  an  adjoining  room  the  villain  slunk  and 
slank.  Joy,  revenge  and  a  diabolical  purpose  fill 
his  bloodshot  een.  He  throws  down  his  bootv 
with  exultant  air;  from  his  broad  shoulders  he 
casts  off  all  traces  of  the  care  that  was  oppressing 
him,  also  all  traces  of  coat  and  vest.  Over  his  trem- 
bling boozum  the  Sleuth  feels  a  dicrotic  palpitation 
creep;  the  mystery  is  about  to  be  solved:  the  14 — 
15 — 16  will  soon  be  settled  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  The  villain  turns,  and  in  the  half- 
clenched  and  no  longer  concealed  hand  can  be 
seen  a  glittering,  glistening  object — a  naked 
pants'  button.  With  a  determined  mien,  he 
threads  the  needle,  and  while  the  eight-day  clock 
upon  the  wall  calmly  ticks  and  tacks  the  hours  off. 
the  villain  just  as  calmly  tacks  the  button  on.  and 
the  Sleuth — he  winked  the  other  eye. 

A.  C.  Ripple. 


THE  MISSING  LINK. 

Bancroft,  Iowa.  Jan.  5.  1893. 

College  Friends: 
o 

Since  coming  west  to  practice  I  have  learned 
much  and  seen  more.  Among  others  I  have  run 
across  a  great  curiosity;  one  worthy  of  notice.  It 
is  an  animal  of  a  peculiar  specie,  of  the  male  per- 
suasion and  walks  apparently  upon  the  hind  feet,  but 
having  a  rather  long  forearm,  showing  that  at  times 
all  four  limbs  may  be  used  in  walking.  The  surface 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  fine  downy  hair  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and  the 
occipital  region  which  has  an  abundant  growth  of 
hair  about  an  inch  or  two  long.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
head  the  skin  is  white  and  shiny  and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  hair.  Upon  the  occipital  region,  at  times, 
can  be  seen  the  shadowy  reflection  of  a  face,  show- 
ing that  although  in  no  sense  is  tjiis  animal  physic- 
ally a  two-faced  monster,  yet  spirituallv  it  shines 
through  that  he  is.  Along  down  the  back  from 
about  the  third  cervical  vertebra  to  the  middle  of 
the  lumbar  region,  and  extending  about  three 
inches   on    either   side   of   the  spine,  is   a    peculiar 
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Fungus  growth  very  much  in  appearance  like 
Chondrus  Crispus.  The  ears  of  this  animal  are 
long"  and  pointed,  and  the  muscles  belonging 
thereto  greatly  developed.  The  teeth  of  this 
animal  show  him  to  be  omnivorous,  but  by  watch- 
ing his  habits  closely  1  have  discovered  that  the 
food  most  highly  prized  by  him  is  a  young  doctor. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  will  swallow  a 
young  doctor  whole,  but  he  generally  worries 
them  to  death  first.  By  microscopic  examination 
the  teeth  are  found  to  be  covered  by  a  thick 
cuticle  on  which  is  found  a  heavy  villous  growth. 
The  stomach  has  several  compartments,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  bovine,  and  he  seems  to 
have  the  power  to  regurgitate  the  food  as  1  found 
a  large  bolus  of  honest  competition  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  having"  been  reoriro'itated  and  masticated 
many  times,  and  upon  its  final  passage  to  the 
stomach  had  lodged  near  the  larynx,  causing*  his 
death.  The  arrangement  of  the  eye  was  peculiar. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  third  lid  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  found  in  the  feathered  tribe,  this 
led  me  to  examine  more  closely  the  shoulders,  and 
after  removing  the  fungus  growth  thereon  I  found 
a  small  wing  sprouting  out  from  the  spine  of  each 
scapula.  This  greatly  puzzled  me  for  a  time.  I 
thought  possibly  this  animal  was  in  process  of  evolv- 
ing into  an  angelic  race,  as  he  was  known  to  be 
a  great  frequenter  of  religious  gatherings,  but  just 
then  I  happened  to  catch  sight  of  his  feet  and  saw 
the  toes  were  fully  webbed.  That  explained  it  all. 
He  was  a  Quack.  This  caused  me  to  immediately 
begin  an  examination  of  the  brain.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  calvarium  I  found  the  plates  of  the  skull 
very  thick.  The  Dura  mater  was  normal,  but  the 
Arachnoid,  instead  of  presenting  that  beautiful 
spider-web  appearance,  resembled  old  dusty  cob- 
webs, of  which  I  removed  a  large  mass  before  com- 
ing to  the  cerebrum  and,  in  so  doing,  pulled  out  a 
bill  for  an  electrical  machine.  The  cerebrum  was 
small,  with  few  convolutions,  and  on  slicing 
through  it,  found  the  gray  matter  thin  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  pigment  cells.  Down  near  the 
Island  of  Reil.  however.  I  found  a  few  brain  cells 
proper.  In  one  I  saw.  with  my  microscope,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  in  the  others 
titles  of  Sunday  School  books.  The  Cerebellum 
was  largely  developed,  as  was  the  Medulla 
oblongata.  Under  the  Medulla  and  living  close 
to  the  magnum  1  found  a  physician's  certifi- 
cate to  practice,  but  in  so  crumpled  and  discarded 
a  condition  that  I  came  near  overlooking  it  en- 
tirely. I  could  just  barely  make  out  that  it  had 
been  given  by  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
the  balance  was  obliterated.  Since  making  the 
above  examination  I  have  inquired  much  about 
this  peculiar  animal  and  have  found  that  they  are 
quite  common.     In  fact  nearly  every  young  doctor 


runs  across  one  sooner  or  later,  and  in  every  case 
where  an  examination  has  been  made,  not  a  single 
cell  has  yet  been  found,  even  with  the  best  micro- 
scopes, to  contain  the  least  bit  of  medical  etiquette. 
I  give  the  above  examination,  that  the  boys  going 
out  from  Rush  to  practice  will  recognize  this 
animal  at  a  glance  and  not  be  taken  in  by  him. 
A  diploma  from  Hush  with  sand  and  knowledge 
to  back  it  up  will  down  him  every  time. 
Very  respectfully. 

C.  M.  C.  Walters. 


FROM   AN  OUTSIDER. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Outsider  stepped  into  the 
upper  lecture  room,  when  from  three  to  five  hun- 
students  were  there.  He  felt  a  look  of  amazement 
overspreading  his  face,  and  involuntarily  he  ex- 
claimed: ••All  these  to  be  physicians!'1  for  your 
very  numbers  impress  all  who  stop  to  consider,  of 
the  seriousness  of  what  you  have  chosen  as  a  life 
work. 

It  is  a  serious  matter,  both  the  work  in  after  life 
and  the  dull,  hard  routine  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions; but  the  all  important  part  is  the  foundation 
building.  As  a  life  work,  you  expect  to  follow  it 
as  long  as  you  can  sit  in  a  gig  and  go  to  see  a 
patient.  Some  will  probably  live  and  practice  for 
fifty  years;  but  few  will  retire  in  middle  life  to 
live  off  of  what  has  been  earned,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact,  get  a  good  place  to  put  your  feet.  It 
would  be  as  easy  for  a  juggler  to  balance  himself 
on  a  foot  ball  for  a  week,  as  for  a  practitioner  to 
expect  to  successfully  carry  through  a  life's 
practice  with  an  insufficient,  or  deficient  founda- 
tion. It  would  be  very  unwholesome  business, 
this  vibrating  and  tottering  about  for  fifty  years, 
part  of  the  time  locating  the  pancreas  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  part  of  the  time  placing  it  with  the 
basal  ganglia  of  the  brain:  and  vet  the  Outsider- 
knows  of  one  medical  man  who  was  afflicted  in  this 
way.  All  your  chance  for  advancement  and  honor 
depends  on  this  beginning  work. 

Medical  congresses  and  o-atherino's  of  all  kinds 
are  constantly  being  held,  and  a  mere  skimming  of 
elementary  facts  will  never  enable  you  to  hold  your 
own  with  the  men  who  have  drilled  and  drilled 
until  every  iota  of  necessary  knowledge  is.  not 
rigidly  fixed  in  the  mind,  but  bubbling  up,  run- 
ning over,  presenting  itself  on  every  possible  and 
needed  occasion.  As  has  been  said,  all  visions  of 
station  and  honor  must  be  put  aside  as  foolish,  un- 
less a  man  is  willing  to  work — work  hard — work  in 
some  way  all  the  time,  and  then  work  again.  Anyone 
can  manage  to  pass  for  a  physician  if  he  will  locate 
among  people  a  trifle  more  ignorant  than  himself, 
but  being  an  equal  among  kings  is  much  rather  to 
be  chosen  than  being  king  among  clowns.  Indi- 
vidual honor  demands  that  you  do  your   best:  the 
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honor  and  prosperity  of  your  future  Alma  Mater 
demands  that  that  best  shall  be  equal  to,  or  greater 
than  the  best  of  other  medical  schools,  and  naught 

o 

but  individual  work,  class  work,  and  college  work 
as  a  whole,  can  encompass  that.  It  takes  the  long 
pull,  the  strong  pull,  and  the  pull  altogether. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  the  honor  of  the  profession,  and  you  say 
of  Prof.  So  and  So,  "He  upholds  the  dignity  of  our 
profession;"'  you  say  it  with  a  feeling  of  elation 
and  of  pride.  You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
him,  for  by  hard  and  unremitting  toil,  he  has  done 
his  share  in  raising  the  practice  of  medicine  or  sur- 
gery to  where  it  is. 

Ask  Prof.  Semi  whether  it  was  destiny  alone,  orj 
hard  work,  that  gave  him  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in 
your  college.  Practically  you  must  make  your\ 
own  destiny;  quoting  from  a  number  of  men  I 
would  say  it  is  a  case  of  "work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion."  The  Outsider  does  not  wish  to  meddle  with 
the  Unknown  or  question  Providence,  but  was  it 
destiny  or  the  brilliant,  lightning-like  charges  that 
made  Napoleon  for  a  time  Dictator  of  all  Europe? 
Did  Destiny  change  her  mind  when  the  young 
guard  was  routed,  and  when  the  old  guard  could 
not  stand  against  the  invincible  legions  of  Well- 
ington. A  few  more  gallant  Frenchmen,  and 
Napoleon's  destiny  would  not  have  changed  her 
cloak.  It  is  not  a  cut-and-dried-affair  tins  matter 
of  being  at  the  top.  True,  Mother  Nature  gives 
one  man  a  No.  8  head,  and  one  a  6,  but  quite 
often  the  thickness  of  the  skull  and  inferior  quality 
of  the  brain  tissue,  more  than  equalizes  the  differ- 
ences. Each  one  has  his  own  advantages,  his  own 
drawbacks,  and  it  is  the  one  who  pounds  longest 
and  hardest  who  will  win. 

But  the  honor  of  the  profession  and  the  advance- 
ment of  self  are  the  less  praiseworthy  sides.  Your 
life  must  be  largely  unselfish,  or  you  will  be  left 
out  in  the  general  reckoning.  Patients  taken  with 
an  acute  disease,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  below  the  diaphragm,  will  not  long 
tolerate  a  doctor  who  refuses  to  leave  his  warm  bed 
and  go  from  the  hazy,  cosy  mysteries  of  the  Land 
of  Nod,  to  the  bleak,  sleety  realities  of  the  Land 
of  the  Dakotas  or  of  the  Hoosiers.  Not  only  in 
this  respect  must  we  forget  ourselves,  but  in  u 
still  more  unselfish  way.  More  unselfish?  Yes, 
certainly;  many  men  will  expose  themselves,  and 
undergo  hardships  and  forego  pleasures  rather  than 
expend  a  dollar. 

Many  people  will  present  themselves  to  a  physi- 
cian, who  have  no  money  to  pay  his  bill;  some  with 
rare  diseases — diseases  seen  perhaps  only  once  in 
a  life-time.  To  treat  them,  one  must  do  so  free  of 
charge,  and  "find"  his  own  medicines.  Not  to  treat 
them  means  loss  of  experience  and  satisfaction  of 
of  having1  such  a  case.      It  is   "to  be  or  not  to  be,1" 


but  the  "ay,  there's  the  rub,"  comes  in  indiscrim- 
inately. If  both  are  evils  choose  the  lesser  one, 
and  trust  in  Providence  to  make  up  the  fee  off  of 
old  Money  Bags.  To  be  a  good  physician  or  sur- 
geon one  must  have  practice;  get  it,  and  a  lawful 
fee  if  possible,  but  get  it,  fee  or  no  fee. 

In  this,  your  life  work,  you  will  not  be  equally 
proficient  in  every  branch  of  the  subject,  but  a 
general  idea,  and  some  knowledge  of  all,  is  neces- 
sary. A  carpenter  may  be  a  thorough  workman  at 
his  trade,  and  still  be  more  expert  and  proficient  in 
making  mortises  and  tenons  than  in  .  laying 
shingles.  Hercules,  I  think  it  was,  is  said  to  have 
conquered  in  whatever  he  undertook,  but  Hercules 
doubtless  made  a  greater  success  cleaning  the 
Augean  stables  than  he  did  as  lady's  maid  to  Juno 
— if  he  ever  tried  that.  One  of  you  will  revel  in  a 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  their  complicated  effects 
on  the  system;  another  will  be  a  second  Nimrod 
and  successfully  hunt  the  wily,  wary  microbe  in 
his  lair.  The  first  one  will,  of  course,  be  aware 
that  there  are  microbes;  the  second  will  know  that 
bi-chloride  of  mercurv  is  a  reasonably  fine  thing  to 
cause  numberless  funerals  among  the  minute  pests. 

But  to  sum  it  all  up.  it  will  be,  that  according 
to  the  foundation  you  lav.  your  interest  in  the  work 
for  your  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  your  college 
and  that  of  your  future  patients,  and  according  to 
the  inherent  love  you  have  for  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  you  be  successful. 

Outsider,  '76. 


OTHER  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

In  1857  Harvard  Medical  School  offered  an  op- 
tional nine-months'  continuous  course  in  place  of 
the  four  months  of  lectures  which  then  constituted 
the  universal  American  method  of  organized  schools 
entitled  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  It  adopted 
in  1872  the  three  years"  graded  course,  while  last 
year  it  adopted  the  four  years'  graded  course.  In 
each  of  these  movements  it  has  been  the  pioneer. 

The  most  strict  preliminary  examinations  for  ad- 
mission to  any  American  medical  college  are  about 
equal  to  the  minimum  requirement  for  registration 
as  a  medical  student  of  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil of  (Treat  Britain,  and  are  far  below  the  standard 
of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  which  has  made  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  Edinburgh  a  brilliant  success,  had 
cost,  between  1869  and  1886,  over  half  a  million 
sterling;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  paid 
over  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  order  to  control  clinical 
teaching  for  its  advanced  medical  students. 

At  Columbia  they  have  practically  abolished  the 
Senior  year  of  the  college  department  for  medical 
students,  permitting  them  to  take  the  last    year  of 
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their  baccalaureate  and  the  first  year  of  their  med 
teal  course  in  one  year,  receiving  both  degrees. 

The  Harvard  Medical  School  enrolled  US  men 
last  year  and  graduated  ninety-three. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a 
graded  five  years'  course  of  mixed  biologv  ;> i ul 
medicine,  which  the  student  may  enter  at  the  close 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  and  gel  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
and  the  degree  of  M.   I),  thus  in  seven  years. 

The  National  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Chicago  is  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  simply 
because  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
•will  not  recognize,  its  diplomas.  The  Secretary 
has  been  in  the  city  for  some  time  investigating 
the  workings  of  this  College  and  he  has  made  some 
peculiar  discoveries.  The  members  of  the  Faculty 
are  principally  young  men  who  graduated  a  year 
ago,  and  who  have  no  practical  education,  and  even 
some  members  of  the  Faculty  are  not  practitioners, 
having  secured  no  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  the  secretary  is  loathe  to  honor  diplomas 
from  a  school  where  the  Faculty  are  not  practition- 
ers. The  clinical  teaching  of  the  school  is  simply 
a  farce,  and  the  hospital  which  they  claim  to  main- 
tain on  the  second  floor  of  their  building  was  found 
to  contain  no  patients.  The  school  has  had  no 
practical  branches  which  are  essential  to  good 
teaching  in  medical  branches.  The  school  is  lo- 
cated on  Racine  avenue,  and  as  they  have  no  hos- 
pital and  are  not  near  enough  to  the  County  hos- 
pital to  secure  advantages,  their  clinical  teaching 
is  not  much  better  than  could  be  secured  outside 
of  a  city.  The  Homeopathic  schools  of  this  city 
have  had  considerable  trouble  among  themselves. 
claiming  that  there  were  too  many  for  the  welfare 
of  that  particular  doctrine,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  would  soon 
help  them  out  of  the  difficulty. — Ex. 


IN    THE    FACULTY. 

Prof.  Haines  still  has  to  be  absent   frequently  to 
give  testimony  in  court.      When  they  want  expert 
testimony  they    want    it    more    than    the    students 
want  teaching  and  he  has  to  go.  . 
*  * 

The  schedule  of  lectures  for  the  spring  term  is 
out.  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  names  of  some 
professors  absent,  yet  gratified  to  see  Prof.  Bel- 
field  on  surgery,  and  other  young  and  able  men 
coming  to  the  front.  Surgery  has  always  been  one 
of  Rush's  strong  points,  and  when  our  eminent 
Professor  of  bacteriology  takes  the  place,  we  know 
the  high  standing  will  be  maintained. 

•vr    # 

Prof.  Senn  is  to  address  the  National  Associa- 
tion   of    Railway    Surgeons    at    Omaha.    Neb.,    the 


last  week  nf  May,  upon  "The  Clinical  Aspects  of 
Spinal  Localization."  This  association  embraces 
the  United  States,  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
Mexico.      Many  eminent    surgeons  will    be    present 


1  th 


no  i  lie  program  <•< mta 
known  lecturers. 


the 


H's  of  man  y  we]  I 


The  Faculty  makes  the  following  announcement 
concerning  the  future  selection  of  the  Hospital 
Quiz  class: 

1.  The  class  shall  be  selected  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  year  on  the  basis  of  the  sum  of  standings 
obtained  in  the  Junior  and  Middle  years  in  Anato- 
my, Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Physiology, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  any  other  courses  of  stud  \ 
taken  in  these  two  years.  But  no  standings  ob- 
tained in  the  spring  term,  outside  of  the  four  ele- 
mentary branches,  shall  be   considered. 

ki.   These    regulations   shall     effect    the     preienl 

Junior  Class  and  classes  thereafter. 

*  ( -x- 
-/- 

Prof.  Etheridge  has  published  an  interesting*  ac- 
count  of  his  work  of  laparotomies  for  twelve 
months  in  The  Recorder.  The  professor  has  surely 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done  in  abdominal  sur 
gery  when  antiseptic  precautions  are  rigidly  ob- 
served. He  performed  121  operations  with  only 
fifteen  deaths,  and  in  only  one  ease  was  there  pus 
found  when  the  stitches  were  removed,  and  the 
subsequent  dressing  of  this  wound  revealed  the 
fact  that  no  pus  was  found.  Ten  years  ago  this 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  in  performing 
these  operations  the  professor  shows  that  he  is  up 
with  the  times,  and  is  always  a  careful  and  a  fast 
operator.  He  rarely  employs  more  than  two  min- 
utes in  opening  an  abdomen,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  done  so  quickly  and  neatly  that  the  patient 
will  soon  survive  the  shock  and  regain  health.  A 
great  number  of  these  115  cases  were  for  diseases 
of  the  ovaries,  while  twenty-nine  were  uterine 
diseases.  About  half  of  these  cases  were  per- 
formed in  the  amphitheater  of  the  College  and  the 
students  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
nicest  operations  on  record,  and  no  man  can  leave 
Rush  Medica]  College  without  a  good  clinical  edu- 
cation and  the  idea  firmly  impressed  upon  his  mind 
that  strict  antiseptic  measures  should  be  observed 
in  every  operation. 


AMONG  THE   ALUMNI. 

Dr.  William  E.  Kramer,  of  ?90,  whose  interne- 
H'p  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  expired  last  December, 
i  located  at  1380  North  Clark  street,  this  city. 


* 


Dr.  Burt  French  Storke,  for  one    year    with  '90* 
is  not  only  blessed  with  a  growing  practice  at  Oak 
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Park,  111.,  but  also  with  a  growing  boj  a  few  weeks 
old. 


PSEUDOPODIA, 


Dr.  Churchill,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  was  a  visitor 
at  Clinic  a  few  days  ago.  The  doctor  was  a  mem- 
ber of  '87.     He  reports  a  good  practice. 


* 


Dr.  Daniel  Collins,  of  '87,  now  located  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  visited  Rush  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way 
to  Florida,  where  he  will  spend  the  winter.  When 
doctors  can  spend  their  winters  in  Florida  it  is  un- 
necessary to  inquire  how  "things  are  coming." 


Dr.  F.  A.  Emmons.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Rush  Alumni  Association,  has  requested 
Holmes  to  receive  the  initiation  fee  from  those 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  may  wish  to 
join.  The  fee  is  $1.00.  The  Corpuscle  is  sent 
free  to  members  of  the  Association. 

•X-     * 

* 

The  first  time  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
in  this  country  it  had  an  entirely  different  signifi- 
cation from  that  of  Medicince  Doctor.  It  was 
given  to  Daniel  Turner  Esq.  in  1720  by  Yale  Col- 
lege, not  because  Mr.  Turner  was  interested  in 
medicine,  or  even  science,  for  that  matter,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Col- 
lege, so  his  new  title  of  M.  D.  was  interpreted  to 
signify  Multum  Donavit. 

— — «♦►— 

FAREWELL  '93,  FAREWELL. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come. 

The  Senior  class  departs. 
And  those  left  take  digitalis 

To  brace  up  their  wounded  hearts. 

No  more  we'll  see  the  trigger-smile 

Of  Walter  Martin  Drolls 
No  more  will  Leslie  and  Sartell 

Plead  for  the  Medic's  soul. 

We'll  miss  Senn  Junior's  graceful  ways 

On  clinic  afternoons. 
We'll  miss -Snake"  Meacham's  bean-pole  shape. 

And  Bussey's  pantaloons. 

How  sad  to  find  that  some  one  else 

Has  Creel's  place  at  the  door. 
How  sad  to  think  the  winds  will  sigh 

Through  WikofTs  beard  no  more. 

We'll  miss  "Old  Hutch"  (though  broken  seats 

Are  are  apt  to  be  more  few). 
We'll  miss  the  ex-bewhiskered  face 

Of  Chauncey  Naffz  Depew. 

We  hope  you  all  will  graduate 

Like  Mary — for  you  know, 
That  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

Her  Lamb  was  sure  to  go. 


*  # 


Sing,  Lyons. 

Kevler  has  an  absent  mark. 

•x-  -x- 
•x- 

College  yell— K-e-w-a-u-n-e-e  ! 

■x-  -x- 
■x- 

Who  was  passed  down?      Bertling. 

y 

What  will  we  do  with  our  Lamb  next  year. 

Holmes,  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to  us. 

*  * 

Who  is  smitten  with  a  charming  widow?  Philio. 

Dyspareunia  Prestly  is  getting  a  delicate  touch. 

Elkington  and  Smith  are  now  wearing  spring 
mustaches. 

Rubrus  Miller  is  going  to  write  a  operv.  Don't 
give  this  away. 

#  -x- 
* 

Many   students   have   positions   at    the    World's 

Fair  for  the  summer. 

We  have  postponed  bidding  the  Seniors  good- 
bye until  graduation  day. 

Could    a   young    doctor,    who    is    shingling  his 

office,  be  called  a  carpenter? 

•x-  * 
■x- 

Joiner    has    often    expressed    a    desire    that     he 

might  be  joined — in  marriage. 

-x- 
Who  is  going  to  run  a  fly   skating  rink   during 
the  coming  summer?     Muckhittarion. 
#* 

Who  is  married  and  has  a  boy  seventeen  years 
younger  than  himself?      Montgomery: 

•x- 
The  Middlers  are  matriculating  as  Seniors.     We 
suggest  that  they  should  not  be  too  previous. 

Paracentesis  Zaun  gained  his  sobriquet  from  a 
graphic  description  of  a  Paracentesis  Thoracis. 

"Mamma,  mamma,  what  is  that  tall,  ferocious- 
looking  thing  there  by  the  corner  of  the  shed?" 

"That,  dear  child,  is  a  Columbian  guard;  don't 
be  afraid,  they  are  quite  harmless." 
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Mr. 


k'This  is  a  precautionary  measure."  said  the   sur- 
geon, placing  the  tape  line  on  a  dislocated  hip. 


Geologists     say     the     cradle    of     the    deep     has 
nothing"  to  do  with  making"  the  bed  rock.      Ex. 


x-  * 
* 


Lyons    and    Mikeljohn,    formerly    of    Rush,  can 
now  bo  found  at  the  Woman's   Medical  College. 


x-  -x- 

x- 


\V.  S.  King  always  comes  to  lecture  on   Monday 
morning;  with  a  long  blonde  hair  on  his  shoulder. 


There  is    a  rumor  about,  that    Surgeon-General  - 
Clinical-Assistant  Bra  wand  will  graduate  with  '94. 


* 


Warnshius  was  always  a  conundrum,  even  the 
professors  said  he  had  typhoid  fever  and  he  did 
not. 


#   x- 


The    students  are    beginning-  to   think  why  they 
did  not  think  of  a  few  more  thoughts  on  examina- 


tion, 


x-  x- 
x- 


The  time  for  diving  deep  into  your  jeans,  for 
the  purpose  of  resurrecting  spring  fees,  is  almost 
here. 


•x  x- 
x- 


After  looking  at  the  prize  dissections,  we  are 
sure  that  Bessesen.  Bock,  or  Byrnes  will  get  the 
medal. 

* 
One  bright  student  said  heat  expanded  material 
of   all   kinds   and   gave   a    summer  day  as   an    ex- 
ample. 

* 

We  hate  to  see  all  you  seniors  leaving  us  but 
we  are  not  members  of  the  Faculty  and  we  cannot 
help  it. 

The  prosectors  have  made  "some  particular  dis- 
sections, that  show  the  arteries  and  nerves  remark- 
ably well." 

Dr.  Splenitis  Tait  Skinner  is  going  to  transplant 
spleens  when  he  goes  on  duty  in  C.  C.  Hospital- 
so  he  says. 


Torpey  is  going  to  spend  his  vacation  daubing 
paint;  he  is  ecomomical  and  is  growing  a  dauber 
on  his  chin. 

*  x- 
* 

The    Cook   County  examination   returns,  coming 

as  they  did  about  the  first  of  March,  sounded  rather 

democratic. 


The    names    on    Prof.    Herrick's     bulletin    made 
many  young  men  smile.      They  sung   "Is  my  name 


ritten   there?'' 


x- 


K.  J.  Senn.  ex-editor,  says  he  will  send  this  copy 
of  Thk  CORPUSCLE  to  some  young  ladies  if  it  has 
nothing  bad    in  it. 


x-  x- 

X- 


The  epidemic  of  "sickness"  which  prevails 
among  the  students  in  recitation  nmv  not  be  treated 
well  by  examination. 


x-   x- 
x- 

Holines  and  his  dog  were  features  at  one  of 
Prof.  Ingals1  lectures  recently.  Holmes  is  becom- 
ing frivolous  we  fear. 

*  * 

Did  you  see  that  camera  fiend  leave  the  dissect- 
ing room  the  other  evening?  He  had  orders  from 
headquarters  and  went. 

*  # 

x- 

The  Corpuscle  and  Prof.  Brophv's  examina- 
tion came  out  the  same  day  and  too  near  the  same 
hour  to  suit  many  students. 

x-  x- 

X- 

To  ease  the  inquiring  minds  of  many  students, 
we  will  say  that  E.  J.  Senn  will  enter  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  as  interne  about  May  1. 

The  best  -all  round"  man  of  the  Junior  class  is 
Bishop — the  one  who  will  have  to  wear  the  mantles 
and  trousers  of  Hutch  and  Hertel. 

*  * 

* 

Hickman  has  a  funny  joke  on  Vanneman,  and 
vice  versa.  At  least  they  say  so.  and  each  wears 
a  belt  to  assist  in  controlling  his  hilarity. 

x-  -x 

Copeland  informs  us  that  he  spends  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  down  on  Indiana  avenue  now  since  Miss 
— -  has  moved  from  Nebraska  to  this  city. 

Popular  song  of  the  day: 
When  1  was  a  little  boy  my  mother  kept  me  in. 
But  now  1  am  a  Senior,  she  can't  do  it  agin. 

*  x- 

* 

It  amuses  us  in  our  particularly  ticklish  spot  to 
hear  a  grave  and  reverend  Senior  explain  how  to 
make  lemonade  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

R.  W.  Holmes,  ex-employe  of  this  journal,  is 
just  as  funny  as  ever,  but  we  cannot  print  all  his 
funny  sayings.  He  gets  off  many  jokes  on  him- 
self which  we  have  sworn  never  to  print.  All 
those  sending  name  and  address  will  receive  one 
or  more. 
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A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  Middlers  said  to  give 
chloride  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  for  drunkenness; 
on  second  thoughts  he  changed  it  to  Chloridura 
Auri. 


Sweetie  Senn  lias  already  engaged  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  The  Plaza;  his  residence 
will  be  there,  and  his  office  in  the  Marshall  Field 
building. 

* 
It    takes   the    students  who    failed    in  the    Cook 
County  examination   longer   to    explain    why  they 
failed,  than   it  did   to   tell   what   they  knew  in  the 
examination  room. 

That  ipecac  causes  a  flow  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  action  of  a  dose^ 
of  croton  oil  never  ceases,  are  two  new  facts  the  D. 
J.  class  have  recently  added  to  Materia  Medica. 

* 
Dr.  Dodson  steps  to  the  board  and  writes:   "Col- 

loids  e.  g.,  albumen  etc "  and  the   fellow   in 

front  of  us  takes    out    his    pencil    and    paper    and 
copies  it  thus:   "Colloids,  eg;^  albumen,  etc " 

■x-   * 

* 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion of  the  wise  old  fellow  who  said  "great  minds 
run  in  the  same  channel/'  Lately  we  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  jokelets  which  we  are  unable 
to  print  since  they  appeared,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Cokpuscle. 
Come  again. 

*  -x 
-x- 

Recently  several  of  the  students  were  congre- 
gated and  boasting  that  they  were  sons  of  minis- 
ters; Jack  being  among  the  number  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  others  as  to 
pedigree,  said  he  was  the  son  of  a  priest.  The 
boys  laughed,  but  Jack  could  not  at  first  see  the 
joke,  do  you? 

He  had  been  grinding  on  his  anatomy  review, 
the  bones  of  the  skull  were  strewn  out  before  him, 
the  dark  threatening"    clouds   of   examination   were 

o 

gathering — this  was  his  inspiration   and  he    wrote: 
If  it  took  six  days  to  make  the  world. 

Then  I  am  very  prone 
To  think  that  one  at  least  was  used 

To  do  the  temporal  bone. 

Gray  emphasizes  the  idea  of  using  a  living 
model  in  the  lecture  room  to  show  the  structure  of 
the  body,  and  articulations  of  muscles.  It  might 
be  suggested  that  our  Professor  of  anatomy  might 
use  Hutchinson  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  human 
body  to  carry  fat,  Wright  to  show  how  the  muscles 


may  become  developed  by  gymnastics,  and  Nichols 
(W.  E.)  for  osteology. 

•x-  * 
* 
The  following  illustrates  the   inability  of  one  of 

the  middlers  to  cease  conversing  with  Father  Gray 
when  he  should  have  been  saying-  sweet  things  to 
his  best  girl: 

[She] 
rtO,    Jack,    I    feared   you    weren't  coming. 
What   kept  you   so   awfully  late? 
You  must  not  get  into  the  habit 
Of  making  your  patients  wait. 
Speak  out  if  your  highness  deigns. 
[He.]  _ 

Internal  "jugular,  vertebral  veins. 

v      o 

Pneumo-gastric,  cardiac, 
Inferior  cervical,  ganglion  of — 
[She]— "O,  Jack!" 

Clavicular  origin  of  steno -mastoid, 
Brachial  plexus,  omo  hyoid. 
Back — the  scalenus  medius  lie. 
Front — external  jugular  supra  — 
[She]— I  die! 

* 
It  would  be  mean  to  print  his    name,    but    he  is 

one  of  the  students  who  calls  regularly  Saturday 
evenings  on  a  South  Side  young  lady.  When 
conversation  was  flagging  the  other  evening  he 
told  her  of  the  horrors  of  •'Variola"  and  innocently 
inquired  if  she  had  been  vaccinated.  She  had  not, 
and  the  outcome  was  that  the  next  Saturday  he 
was  to  bring  down  a  "nice,  clean,  fresh"  point  and 
do  the  operation.  That  part  of  it  was  all  easy 
enough,  and  the  next  Saturday  he  and  the  point 
were  on  hand  ready  for  business.  Now  this  young 
lady  is  quite  a  society  belle  and  frequently  appears 
decollete,  and  of  course  she  didn't  want  to — well, 
it  reminded  us  of  this  story  Life  tells  on  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter:  It  was  about  a  year  ago, 
when  the  smallpox  was  raging  in  Queenstown, 
Australia,  that  Mrs.  Potter  was  playing  "Cleopatra" 
at  one  of  the  theaters  there.  She  consulted  one  of 
the  best  physicians  of  the  vicinity  concerning  the 
epidemic  and  was  advised  to  be  vaccinated.  "You 
know,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Potter,  "1  am  an  actress." 
"■Yes,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  you  as 
Cleopatra  last  evening, ''  replied  the  polite  M.  D. 
"Well,  of  course,  doctor.  I  shall  want  to  be  vac- 
cinated where  it  will  not  show  while  I  am  acting," 
anxiously  continued  Mrs.  Potter.  The  doctor 
bowed  his  head  thoughtfully  for  some  time  and 
finally  slowly  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  madame,  but 
I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  swallow  it." 

We  understand  a  doctor  with  a  bald  head  and 
gray  whiskers  finally  did  the  vaccinating  down  on 
the  South  Side  and  that  our  College  friend  goes  to 
the  theater  Saturday  nights  now. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  managers  of  the  World's  Fair  are  very 
shrewd  business  men.  When  the  project  was  fully 
under  way,  after  Chicago  had  defeated  New  York 
and  other  cities,  and  had  come  off  with  colors  flying 
high,  after  an  envious  Congress  cut  the  desired  ap- 
propriation in  two,  the  managers  began  to  realize 
the  profundity  of  their  task.  One  of  the  lesser 
things  that  had  to  be  provided  for  was  the  matter 
of  special  guard  duty:  another  feature  was  the 
special  guide  idea.  Strangers  coming  to  the  city, 
after  being  amazed,  and  run  over,  and  buncoed, 
and  blown  up  by  man  holes,  would  wander  down 
to  Jackson  Park,  and  from  inanition,  marasmus, 
"that  tired  feeling/'  and  a  general  condition  of 
''innocuous  desuetude"  as  to  ideas,  movements  and 
cash,  would  need  some  watching  and  herding,  sorce 
assistance,  and  a  great  deal  of  information.  They 
took  a  practical  step  at  once  and  began  to  select 
men  to  act  as  special  guards,  both  in  a  practical 
manner  and  with  good,  yes,  excellent  sense.  A 
guard  must  needs  be  strong,  of  commanding 
physique,  and  intelligent.  Naturally  their  thoughts 
in  fluttering  over  the  subject  of  strength,  would 
turn  to  foot-ball  matches,  college  yells,  etc.  Of 
course!  Where  can  you  find  a  more  athletic  class 
than  the  College  men  of  to-day.  To  shut  out  some, 
whose  ambition  was  greater  than  their  muscles  and 
higher  than  their  stature,  the  far-seeing  manager 
concocted  a  rigid  examination  for  physical  require- 
ments. With  two  points  taken  it  was  easy  to  cap- 
ture the  third.  The  class  of  men  who  could  fur- 
nish muscle  and  bone,  could  also  furnish  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  brain.  Hence,  if  possible,  secure 
College  men  for  these  places,  was  their  decision. 
Not  only  have  these  managers  done  themselves  and 
the  world  a  good  turn  in  this  way,  but  they  have 
actually,  and  perhaps  wholly  unconsciously,  done 
the  College  men  of  the  country  a  favor.  Many 
College  men  are  forced  to   employ    their    summer 
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vacations  in  other  than  literary  work,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pursue  that  line  of  work  when  the  next 
term  opens.  The  Fair  will  be  a  great  educator, 
and  will  be  an  item  of  historical  interest  in  days  to 
come,  and  many  a  young  man  will  act  as  "an  intel- 
ligent guide"  and  see  the  Fair,  where  he  could  not 
otherwise  do  so.  And  why  not?  Any  honest  em- 
ployment is  praiseworthy  and  honorable.  Why 
not  be  an  official  at  the  Fair  as  well  as  a  waiter  at 
Bar  Harbor  or  Ocean  Beach,  or  as  the  humble 
perigrinating  book  agent  of  this  and  many  bygone 
days.  Success  and  good  wishes  to  the  Columbian 
guides  and  guards. 


The  Junior  Class  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock 
and  are  preparing  to  get  out  an  Annual  for  next 
year.  They  have  begun  the  work  in  a  business 
manner  and  in  time  to  assure  success.  The  Middle 
Class  of  this  year  failed  because  they  did  not  begin 
until  it  was  too  late  to  complete  the  work  before 
examinations  came  on,  and  they  were  crowded  with 
work.  The  failure  of  the  Middle  Class  to  accom- 
plish anything  should  not  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  present  Annual  Board,  and  every  student 
should  give  it  his  hearty  support,  although  some 
that  opposed  the  Middle  Annual  are  now  instru- 
mental in  getting  out  the  present  one.  The  pub- 
lishing of  an  Annual  that  will  fully  represent  Rush 
Medical  College  is  no  little  task,  but  if  the  Board 
fulfills  all  its  promises,  we  will  have  one  of  which 
every  Rush  man  will  be  proud.  Abundant  mater- 
ial for  an  Annual  can  be  easily  gathered;  pictures 
of  the  Presidents  and  Faculty;  deceased  professors; 
snap  shots  of  clinics,  dissecting  room,  labratories 
and  lecture  rooms  will  make  a  book  which  every 
Rush  man  will  be  glad  to  have  in  his  library.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Board  has  taken  up  the 
work  in  a  methodical  way  and  we  predict  for  them 
success.  The  Junior  Class  is  a  remarkably  brilliant 
Class  as  a  whole  and  they  have  selected  a  board  of 
editors  that  have  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  work 
they  have  undertaken.  This  Annual  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Alumni  of  Rush  as  well  as  her  pres- 
ent students,  and  the  Alumni  are  all  to  be  asked 
to  subscribe.  Rush  is  always  in  the  lead  and  now 
we  are  to  have  the  first  Annual  ever  published  by 
a  medical  college.  The  first  medical  journal  pub- 
lished by  medical  students  in  the  United  States 
has  borne  good  fruit  and  we  hope  that  in  a  few 
years  other  medical  colleges  will  follow  our  ex- 
ample and  we  will  have  other  Annuals. 


The  boys  of  the  Middle  class  were  very  much 
nearer  in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Bouffleur  the  day  he 
made  an  explanation  concerning  their  course  in 
anatomy  than  they  had  been  all  winter.  Just  how 
the  impression  arose  is  beyond  our  knowledge,  but 


it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  he  was  in  some 
mysterious  way  accountable  for  the  great  deficiency 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  course, 
and  thus  to  blame  for  the  hurried  manner  in  which 
we  were  compelled  to  cover  some  four  or  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  Gray.  Following  this  first  impres- 
sion was  a  cousin  impression  that  he  would  give  a 
regular  whaleback  examination  and  hold  us  rigidly 
responsible  for  every  part  of  it.  He  certainly  did 
give  a  hard  examination,  especially  so  on  account 
of  its  length,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  it 
was  an  eminently  fair  one,  and  now  the  confidence 
of  the  class  in  Dr.  Bouffleur  has  risen  until  they 
believe  he  will  make  allowances  for  brief  course, 
long  lessons,  and  long  examination,  and  that  he 
will  o-ive  marks  with  such  allowances  in  mind. 


The  general  lack  of  sentiment  and  the  finer 
sympathetic  feelings  is  often  urged  against  medi- 
cal schools,  and  we  at  Rush  must  in  a  measure 
plead  guilty.  There  was  one  striking  example  of 
this  a  few  days  ago  which  many  of  us  noticed — an 
old  custom  at  Rush,  but  one  whose  age  should  not 
shield  it  from  criticism.  It  is  the  really  unkind 
way  in  which  the  students  receive  their  final  re- 
ports. Public  example  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
measures  to  which  reformers  have  recourse — the 
shooting  of  the  deserter  before  his  company,  the 
open  sentence  of  criminal  courts  and  the  widely 
advertised  execution  of  the  anarchist  are  examples 
the  people  need.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with 
criminals,  and  the  unexpressed  pang  that  the 
sealed  envelope  brings  to  the  poor  fellow  who  has 
been  unable  to  pull  through  is  not  compensated 
for  by  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  noisy,  hilari- 
ous students  about  him.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  spare  these  students  the  publicity  their 
failure  is  given,  and  we  should  not  be  reminded  of 
Hood's  lines: 

"Alas  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ." 


The  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  the  following  gentlemen 
will  serve  as  internes:  Messrs.  Holmes,  Joiner, 
Parkes,  Linnell  and  Morris.  The  position  of  in- 
terne in  this  hospital  means  a  great  deal.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  knowledge  gained  by 
watching  old  trained  surgeons,  gynecologists  and 
obstetricians  work;  and  then  the  internes  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  considerable  of  the  work  them- 
selves. 

•  ■«»►•  • 

"Here,  sah!"  Smith  contemplates  taking  a  course 
in  homoeopathy,  as  he  thinks  carrying  a  large  case 
of  medicine  will  hurt  his  delicate  constitution. 
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SUMMARY    OF    DISCOURSE 

PREACHED  AT  BUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BY  REV. 
WILLIAM  Iff.  LAWRENCE,  D.  I>.,  PASTOR  SECOND 
BAPTIST  CHURCH,  CHICAGO. 


Text  I.  Corinthians,  sixteenth  chapter,  thir- 
teenth verse.     "  Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong."1 

Ephesians,    fourth    chapter,   thirteenth     verse. 
••  Unto  a  full  groimi  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

The  Apostle  Paul,  the  author  of  these  texts, 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  illustrate 
the  truth  which  he  was  seeking  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  or  spoke. 
The  Greek  games,  the  military  service,  and  even 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  furnished  him  with 
abundant  opportunities  to  explain  his  thought.  He 
never  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  employ  them, 
casting  aside  all  idea  of  criticism  and  scorning  all 
thought  of  censure.  If  he  wished  to  speak  of  the 
Christian  warfare  he  addressed  his  thought  in  the 
form  and  garb  of  the  Roman  soldier,  helmeted  and 
attired  in  full  armor,  with  weapon  at  hand  and 
shield  for  defense.  Or,  if  he  wished  to  speak  of 
the  power  of  Christian  endurance  and  of  singleness 
of  purpose  in  the  Christian  life  he  transferred  his 
hearer  or  his  reader  to  the  race  course,  and  intro- 
duced them  to  all  the  preparation  necessary  for 
the  complete  conquest. 

And  now  in  the  text  before  us  he  takes  a 
man.  not  a  body  divested  of  its  soul,  but  a  living 
man  with  thinkino-  brain,  with  beating-  heart,  with 
active  temperament,  alert,  energetic  and  places 
that  man  before  us  for  our  ideal  of  life, 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  compliment  which  I  am  this  day  en- 
joying in  having  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you 
on  this  occasion.  High,  however,  as  is  the  honor, 
I  cannot  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  accepting  your  invitation  to  preach  at  this  hour, 
I  am  likewise  assuming  a  responsibility  which  I 
shall  seek  to  discharge  with  all  fairness  and  earn- 
estness, trusting  that  the  time  will  come  in  your 
own  lives  when  you  shall  see  that  the  words  which 
I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  have  been  verified  by 
your  own  experience;  and  the  topic  which  I  wish 
to  speak  about  is  manhood.  A  late  author  has  said 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  about  the  term 
manhood.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true,  because  our 
ideal  of  manhood  is  controlled  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  our  lives  are  placed,  or  rather  by 
the  ambitions  which  are  excited  within  us  and  which 
we  may  strive  to  realize.  That  thing  that  walks 
down  the  street  with  arms  akimbo,  with  eye  glass, 
carrying  in  his  hands  a  cane  whose  handle  more  re- 
sembles  a  hammer   than    anything   else,    that   im- 


presses itself  upon  us  at  once  as  a  magnificent  ad- 
vertisement for  some  ambitious  tailor,  who  is  aping 
the  manners  and  customs,  not  of  the  best  but  of 
the  lowest  of  other  lands,  calls  itself  a  man  and 
would  feel  verv  seriously  injured  if  we  should  hap- 
pen to  suggest  that  it  was  wanting  in  every  at- 
tribute of  manhood.  Contrast  such  a  thing  as  that 
with  one  I  saw  at  a  time  that  revealed  the  wonder- 
ful strength  of  character.  Crowds  had  gathered 
around  the  House  of  Parliament  waiting  his  ap- 
proach. It  was  the  day  after  his  downfall  and 
yet,  although  defeated,  he  was  at  that  vary  time 
exercising  an  influence  which  no  other  man  in  all 
English  history  surpassed.  Contrast  this  man  who. 
when  he  spake  the  other  day,  after  having  been 
restored  to  power,  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  had  for  his 
auditors  not  only  the  audience  gathered  within  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  whole  world;  contrast 
this  man,  the  foremost  man  of  the  nation — Mr. 
Gladstone — with  that  other  thing  of  which  we 
have  given  a  feeble  description.  Both  are  English- 
men, both  walk  the  streets  receiving  the  attention 
of  men,  but  the  one  is  a  caricature  and  the  other  is 
a  man. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  manhood  is  the  result 
of  a  correct  ideal,  and  I  shall  aim  this  afternoon  to 
place  before  you  those  elements  which  observation 
and  study  seem  to  me  to  indicate  as  the  essential 
ones  in  connection  with  this  subject.  I  feel  that 
you  will  listen  to  me  patiently,  for  I  am  addressing 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  investigate,  and  with 
great  forbearance  and  earnestness  to  follow  steadily 
to  a  conclusion  in  a  logical  manner  an  important 
thought. 

What  then  shall  be  our  first  ideal  of  a  man?  We 
are  certainly  aware  that  in  the  day  in  which  we  live 
there  seems  to  be  a  loss  of  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility. Men  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  results  of 
their  thoughts,  and  men  are  not  desirous  of  defend- 
ing the  effects  of  their  actions.  That  old  word 
responsibility  comes  in  its  analysis  from  another 
which  means  to  answer,  and  the  man  who  is  a  man 
of  responsibility  is  the  man  who  stands  forth,  able 
and  willing  to  answer  for  his  opinions.  If  this 
statement  which  I  have  just  made  about  the  lack 
of  this  element  appeared  to  be  too  strong,  let  one 
for  a  single  instant  recall  to  memory  the  evasions 
which  are  the  constant  accompaniment  of  every 
political  campaign.  Endeavor  to  have  some  man 
announce  his  policy  before  his  name  is  submitted 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  see  how  deftly  he 
will  avoid  the  responsibility  of  replying  to  his  ques- 
tioners. Now  the  reason  why  a  man  fails  in  this 
respect  is  because  he  has  no  high  ideal  before  him. 
The  man  who  is  a  responsible  man  is  a  man  who 
cultivates  a  high  ideal.  To  do  this  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  wishfulness  to  realize  some 
emotion   which  has   found  a   lodgment   in  his  life. 
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That  great  preacher  of  Boston,  Phillips  Brooks, 
made  a  remark  once  which  is  well  worthy  of  being 
repeated,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere,  but  sub- 
stantially this:  "Place  your  hand  within  the  keeping 
of  an  ideal,  say  to  it,  lead  me  where  you  will,  I  will 
follow,  command  me  as  you  please,  I  will  obey,  do 
as  you  desire  and  I  will  submit."  For  one  thus  to 
surrender  himself  to  an  ideal,  to  allow  it  to  master 
him  and  to  submerge  his  whole  life  in  its  realiza- 
tion, that  is  a  bravery  greater  than  battling  with 
giants  or  entering  into  suffering.  When  you  come 
to  stand  before  your  profession  you  will  have  to 
face  immediately  a  question,  whether  you  will  al- 
low yourself  to  become  practitioners  merely  for  the 
emoluments  which  may  accrue,  whether  you  will 
enter  .into  this  business  of  healing  simply  because 
of  the  pecuniary  rewards,  the  social  advance,  the 
intellectual  prestige  which  will  come  to  you,  or 
whether  you  will   enter  into  your  profession  with 


the  idea   of  serving-   it.     Whether 


you 


ill  make 


your  emoluments  first,  whether  you  will  make 
your  consideration  of  fame  first,  whether  you  will 
make  your  intellectual  eminence  first,  or  whether 
first  of  all  you  shall  allow  your  profession  to  seize 
you,  control  you,  trusting  that  as  the  result  of 
loyalty  to  the  high  ideal  of  the  medical  profession 
these  other  things,  necessary,  it  is  true,  to  the  sus- 
tainment  of  life  and  so  pertaining  much  to  our 
comfort,  shall  follow  as  the  results,  will  test  your 
ideal  of  manhood. 

The  second  element  which  enters  into  this  is  the 
idea  of  reliability.  Men  succeed  because  thev  can 
be  depended  upon.  Next  to  the  insecurity  felt  by 
the  people  in  regard  to  the  tendency  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility, is  that  which  comes  to  people  from 
feeling  that  they  cannot  depend  upon  people,  and 
reliability  is  something  more  than  the  question  of 
will.  There  are  certain  fundamental  elements 
which  enter  into  it;  among  which,  first,  is  capability. 
A  man  to  be  depended  upon  must  render  himself 
capable  of  receiving  faith;  he  must  not  only  be 
able  to  assert  his  ability  but  to  prove  his  ability  by 
discerning  opportunities  and  by  commanding 
them.  It  is  useless  for  us  for  a  moment  to  suppose 
that  in  the  serious  business  of  life  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  substitute  good  nature,  good  intention, 
in  a  word,  anything,  for  this  element  which  I  am 
naming. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the 
neglect  of  discernment  was  made  known  to  me 
many  years  ago  when,  in  an  amphitheatre  some- 
thing like  this,  two  young  men  were  engaged  in 
receiving  instruction  from  a  professor.  He  had 
before  him  a  case  of  great  difficulty,  and  he  made 
the  remark  to  the  students  that  the  tendency  would 
be  that  if  they  ever  had  such  a  case  in  their  prac- 
tice to  apply  precisely  the  wrong  remedy;  that  the 
thing  which  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the  history 


of  the  case  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  one 
which  should  be  followed.  Years  passed  by,  and 
one  of  these  students  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
precisely  such  a  patient.  He  performed  the  opera- 
tion and  the  patient  died.  Chancing  to  meet  one 
of  his  class-mates  later  he  mentioned  the  fact  to 
him,  when  his  class-mate  called  his  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  professor,  and  said  to  him,  "You  did 
exactly  the  thing  which  you  should  not  have  done.', 
All  of  the  elements  which  I  have  indicated  as  a 
feature  of  this  reliability  were  entirely  ignored  by 
this  young  man.  You  will  find,  young  gentlemen, 
very  frequently — as  I  once  heard  a  physician  say 
when  ministering  to  my  family  in  a  foreign  city — 
that  the  case  is  not  laid  down  in  the  books,  and 
your  reliability  will  altogether  depend  upon  your 
capability  to  discern  and  command  the  proper  re- 
sources. 

But  akin  to  this  element  of  capability  as  a  feature 
or  element  of  reliability,  is  that  of  sincerity.  No 
man  can  ever  be  a  brave  man,  and  no  man  can 
ever  be  a  generous  man  who  is  not  a  sincere  man, 
because  bravery  requires  self-sacrifice,  and  gen- 
erosity necessitates  self-denial,  and  he  who  is  not 
willing  to  engage  in  both  of  these  virtues  by  reason 
of  selfishness  can  never  be  sincere.  And  another 
element  is  that  of  simplicity.  Simplicity  is  strength. 
1  never  shall  forget  the  first  time  that  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Grant.  As  a  boy  I  walked  into  his  office  with 
a  great  deal  of  trepidation.  I  have  at  home  the 
card  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  for  me,  as 
he  anticipated  my  desire  to  obtain  his  signature, 
but  the  impression  that  was  made  upon  me  at  that 
time  I  never  shall  forget,  as  I  felt  that  there  was 
seated  before  me  a  man  without  pomp  or  display, 
but  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  strength  of  charac- 
ter was  a  man  of  the  simplest  nature  possible. 

And  now  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  third  ele- 
ment of  manhood,  namely,  resolution.  There  must 
be  determination  if  a  man  is  going  to  succeed,  and 
it  is  only  the  manly  men  who  do  succeed  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  Resolution  is  something 
more  than  mere  will  power.  No  man  can  succeed 
by  simply  resolving  to  succeed.  "  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,"  has  become  a  famous  quotation 
from  our  American  Socrates.  In  other  words,  if  a 
man  is  going  to  succeed  he  must  have  a  purpose; 
it  must  be  kept  steadily  before  him  as  the  pole  star 
used  to  be  the  sign  by  which  the  mariner  steered  his 
craft. 

Years  ago  I  was  going  over  a  line  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  road  when  a  friend  of  mine  quoted  to 
me  this,  and  the  place  and  the  hour  were  very  sig- 
nificant. We  were  passing  over  a  trestle-work  and 
it  was  midnight.  He  cautioned  me  to  be  still,  for 
I  was  sitting  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  platform; 
there  was  not  one  foot  between  me  and  eternity, 
and  then  after  we  got  over  he  said;     "I  thought 
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of  something   when    we    were    shooting    over    that 

trestle: 

•  Life  is  a  plank  of  drift-wood,  tossed  on  the  watery 

main, 
Another  plank  encounters,  meets,  touches,* 

Parts  again. 

o 

So  tossed  and  drifting  ever,  on  life's  un restful   sea, 
Men  meet  and  greet  and  sever, 
Parting  eternally.'  " 

And  there  are  a  great  many  lives  which  are  in- 
deed pictured  in  this  quotation.  But  if  there  is  to 
be  a  resoluteness  there  must  not  only  be  purpose, 
but  belief  in  that  purpose.  Belief,  says  one 
is  power.  It  was  because  Morse  believed  in 
his  invention  that  he  could  wait  so  patiently  for 
the  American  public  to  realize  its  greatness.  It  is 
belief  in  the  worth  of  a  treatment  that  has  caused 
it  to  triumph  over  the  incredulities  of  all  profes- 
sional obstacles.  It  is  belief  that  leads  a  man  to 
that  true  independence  which  never  is  vanity  and 
always  is  service. 

Now,  I  have  thus  hastily  sketched  these  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  a  man;  and  gentlemen, 
I  know  of  no  profession  which  calls  for  their  exer- 
cises more  than  that  to  which  you  have  devoted 
yourselves. 

These  are  not  only  the  elements  that  constitute 
a  man,  but  the  true  physician  will  arrive  at  the 
highest  development  of  manhood  by  the  exercise 
of  these  qualities.  When  you  stand  before  your 
first  case,  when  you  feel  that  your  preceptor  is  not 
at  hand  to  assist  you,  and  perhaps  the  issues  of  life 
are  being  balanced  as  you  wait  before  it,  and  you 
come  to  realize  the  idea  of  responsibility,  reliability 
and  resoluteness,  shrink  not  from  it  as  from  an  un- 
congenial task  from  which  you  would  gladly  escape, 
but  rather  see  in  it  the  first  great  opportunity 
which  God  has  given  you  which  will  develop  those 
qualities  which  wTill  lead  to  your  realizing  the  text, 
;,a  full  grown  man." 

As  I  stand  here  to-day  I  think  of  the  Scotch  lad 
who  became  a  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene.  Few  were  his  advantages,  and  yet  he 
secured  for  himself  a  graduation  in  the  medical 
schools.  He  consecrated  his  life  to  missionary 
service  and  pushed  his  way  up  from  the  southern 
point  of  Africa  seven  hundred  miles  into  an  un- 
frequented district.  Returning  to  his  own  country 
later  he  crossed  the  heart  of  Africa.  I  invite  you 
to  go  into  a  hut  whereon  no  star  lets  fall  its  ray  of 
hope,  and  see  there  a  form  upon  its  knees,  with 
arms  extended  upon  the  bed  and  head  fallen  be- 
tween the  elbows.  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me  on 
that  morning  after  the  marriage  of  Stanley  and 
pass  up  that  mausoleum  of  English  worthies,  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  see  on  a  diamond  shaped  slab, 
a  wreath  of  flowers  with  which  on  his  way  to  the 
altar  he  and  his  bride  had  crowned  that  name — the 


name  of  Livingstone.  It  was  not  only  because 
Livingstone  was  a  great  missionary  that  he  lias 
been  honored  by  the  Christian  world,    not   because 


he  was  a  great  scientist  that   he    has    re< 
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recognition  of  learned  men  everywhere,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  humanitarian  that  his  name 
has  been  blessed  among  the  races  of  men,  but  be- 
cause as  a  Christian  missionary,  as  a  scientist,  as  a 
humanitarian,  he  realized  in  himself  that  noblest  of 
words  next  to  the  word  of  God,  the  word  man. 

Gentlemen,  1  have  almost  done.  1  thank  you 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
me,  and  yet  I  certainly  would  be  unfair  to  you  and 
remiss  indeed  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  in 
urging  you  to  acquit  yourselves  like  men  and  to  be 
strong;  in  pleading  with  you  to  rise  to  the  stature 
of  a  full  grown  man,  I  did  not  call  your  attention 
to  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  the  teacher  of  Gali- 
lee, the  Man  of  all  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
Before  His  fullness  let  us  stand,  let  us  recall  His 
ministry  of  mercy,  let  us  remember  His  healing 
hand  that  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the 
sick,  power  to  the  wreak,  life  to  the  dead,  and  as  we 
think  of  Him  let  us  be  inspired  and  reach  out  until 
we  ourselves  have  realized  the  holiness,  the  blessed- 
ness and  the  effectiveness  of  being  k'full  grown 
men"  and  attain  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
one  man — Christ  Jesus.         Wm.  M.  Lawrence. 


LAYING    THE    CORNER  STONE 


OF  THE  NEW  LABORATORY   BUILDING  OF  RUSH   MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE,  COMMENCEMENT  DAY. 


INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS     BY    PRESIDENT    HOLMES. 

Fifty  years  ago  were  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  institution. 

To-day  we  are  assembled  to  make  broader  the 
foundations  of  our  College  —  to  lay  with  simple 
ceremonies  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  edh'ce,  in 
which  they  wrho  enter  here  may  the  better  gain 
knowledge  that  may  relieve  suffering  and  prolong 
life. 

[To  the  architect:] 

Has  the  architect  so  perfected  his  designs  that 
the  new  structure  within  shall  be  all  teacher  and 
student  can  desire,  and  without  shall  be  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  all  who  behold  it? 

[To  the  builder:] 

Has  the  builder  so  selected  his  materials  that  the 
completed  edifice  shall  defy  the  finger  of  time,  the 
heat  of  summer  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  shall 
stand  an  enduring-  monument  of  his  skill  and 
faithfulness? 

[To  the  chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wallace:] 

Let  it  not  be  an  empty  form,  as  we  all  invoke 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  undertaking. 


/ 
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SPEECH    OF    PROE.  JOHN    B.   HAMILTON. 

Mr.  President  of  the   Trustees;   Professors,   and 
Alumni  of  Rush  Medical  College: 

To-day  marks  an  event  which  we  trust  may 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Rush  Medical 
College. 

We  here  with  simple  ceremony  in  the  presence 
of  those  interested  lay  a  corner  stone. 

On  that  corner  stone  we  propose  to  erect  a 
superstructure  and  dedicate  it  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

This  is  the  age  of  realism.  The  age  of  symbol- 
ism is  past.  You  will,  therefore,  see  in  that  super- 
structure that  is  to  be,  no  rich  entablature,  ornate 
columns  nor  peristyle.  You  will  not  see  the  stat- 
ute of  iEsculapius,  with  the  rod  of  Apollo  in  one 
hand  and  the  fir  cone  in  the  other,  nor  that  of  the 
goat  that  nourished  him  in  infancy,  nor  that  of  the 
dog  that  guarded  his  juvenile  slumbers,  nor  the 
cock  (the  emblem  of  early  vigilance),  nor  the 
Statue   of  Prosperity,  nor  that  of  Dreams. 

These  were  indeed  the  mute  but  ornamental  oc- 
cupants of  the  ancient  iEsculapian  temples,  but 
our  students  do  not  need  the  visible  emblems  of 
sentiment  to  urge  them.  We  simply  appeal  to 
their  love  of  truth,  truth  for  itself,  and  truth  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  enlargement  of  the  teaching  facilities  of 
this  College,  Mr.  President,  the  Faculty  have 
undertaken  the  work  unaided.  They  will  not  be 
unrewarded  for  sacrifices  if  they  succeed  in  giving 
the  students  such  improved  means  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  studies  as  may  better  equip  them  for 
the  combat  with  disease  and  the  relief  of  human 
suffering. 

But  they  have  even  higher  hopes.  They  hope  to 
stimulate  in  their  pupils  a  desire  for  further  re- 
search in  the  vast  area  of  the  unknown.  The  Fac- 
ulty do  not  intend  or  wish  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  medical  knowledge  to  be  stored  here;  on  the 
contrary  they  wish  the  new  laboratory  to  become  a 
treasury,  wherein  scientific  data  may  be  collected 
and  from  whence  it  may  be  distributed. 

To  that  end  we  establish  the  Biological  Depart- 
ment of  Rush  Medical  College. 

We  shall  have  here  improved  facilities  for  the 
study  of  anatomy,  the  experimentation  of  physi- 
ology, practical  demonstration  in  normal  and  patho- 
logical histology,  and  that  recent  addition  to 
medical  science,  bacteriology.  Some  discoveries 
in  medical  science  have  made  epochs  in  medical 
history.  We  are  now  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
great  epoch  inaugurated  by  Pasteur's  immortal 
discoveries.  No  truth  in  Medicine  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  so 
far  reaching  as  that  of  the  existence  of  pathogenic 


organisms:  It  has  caused  a  radical  change  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  causation  of  a  large  class  of  dis- 
eases. It  has  revolutionized  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery. It  has  made  new  operations  possible,  and 
has  saved  thousands  of  lives.  It  has  reestablished 
the  practice  of  quarantines  on  a  scientific  basis.  It 
has  wonderfully  stimulated  the  study  of  hygiene  in 
all  its  departments,  and  destroyed  the  fear  of  epi- 
demics, provided  only  that  scope  be  given  for  the 
free  practice  of  the  preventive  measures  demon- 
strated to  be  necessary.  Bacteriological  .study  is 
not  only  one  of  the  highest  practical  utility,  but  it 
has  beauty  and  boundless  interest.  When  the 
student  begins  to  study  cell  formation,  the  geo- 
metric arrangement,  and  wonderfully  beautiful 
colorings  and  kaleidoscopic  chemical  changes 
sometimes  developed,  he  soon  feels  with  the  poet 
that 

"  The  meanest  flower  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale; 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.'1 

With  the  construction  of  the  Biological  Depart- 
ment, we  shall  be  enabled  to  relieve  to  a  certain 
extent  the  overcrowded  building  now  occupied, 
and  for  some  years  at  least  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  more  favored  institutions. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  we  have  reached  our  ideal. 
Far  from  it.  There  is  yet  no  endowment  for  the 
chair  of  the  new  director,  nor  indeed  for  a  single 
chair  in  the  institution,  and  the  interior  equipment 
of  the  new  laboratory  might  well  be  the  object  of 
large  expenditures. 

Chicago,  although  enterprising  and  generous,  is 
still  young.  Her  industrious  citizens  have  had  so 
many  worthy  objects  of  their  attention  that  the 
needs  of  this  College  have  escaped  notice.  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco 
and  even  Cleveland  have  been  more  fortunate,  for 
in  each  of  these  places  gentlemen  have  come  to 
to  the  front  to  place  their  medical  colleges  in  the 
first  rank. 

The  ability  of  Brainard,  the  brilliancy  of  Gunn, 
the  Herculean  labors  of  Parkes,  and  their  col- 
leagues, have  made  the  past  of  Rush  Medical 
College  a  glorious  memory. 

Notwithstanding  the  adage  that  "an  acre  of 
performance  is  worth  the  whole  land  of  promises," 
we  may  fairly  express  the  hope  that  the  new  de- 
partment, the  genius  of  Senn,  the  devotion  of  the 
Faculty,  and  mayhap  the  wisdom  of  some  as  yet 
undiscovered  local  philanthropist,  may  give  the 
school  an  even  more  glorious  future,  a  school  to 
which  will  cling  lasting  and  pleasant  memories  of 
days  well  spent,  and  one  to  which  the  Alumnus  of 
the  future  may  with  true  filial  devotion  seek  to  re- 
visit at  each  annual  reunion, 
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ADDRESS    OF    PROF.    MILLER,     PRESIDENT     BOARD    OF 
TRUSTEES. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  President  Holmes  invited  me  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  to  deposit  the  memorial  objects  in  the 
corner  stone  of  the  laboratory  building,  I  willingly 
consented;  and  now,  that  I  am  here  and  he  further 
requests  that  1  make  some  remarks,  and  limits  me 
to  five  minutes,  1  willingly  restrict  myself  to  the 
limit  of  time,  while  I  say  that  this  is  an  important 
event  for  the  Institution.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
Hush  Medical  College  has  been  remarkably  event- 
ful. It  was  remarkable  in  the  person  of  the 
founder  of  the  College. 

When  Chicago  was  a  town,  and  its  citizens  were 

o 

discussing  the  propriety  of  assuming  the  dignity 
of  enacting  urban  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  people,  there  walked  its  streets 
a  Doctor  who  as  a  physician  had  no  peer  among 
his  neighbors,  and  as  a  surgeon  he  stood  peerless 
not  only#  in  Illinois,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Does  this  language  sound  to  you  like  hyperbole? 
Let  me  cite  one  instance  to  justify  my  choice  of 
terms: 

The  American  Medical  Association  gave  two 
prizes  annually  of  equal  cash  value:  First,  one  for 
the  best  essay  on  some  medical  subject;  and  sec- 
ond, one  for  the  best  essay  on  some  surgical  subject; 
both  to  be  based  on  original  investigations. 

The  award  was  determined  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  association  from  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  entire  country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  in  the  "dO's, 
when  the  report  from  the  committee  on  prize  essays 
was  called  for,  the  chairman  came  forward  holding 
a  number  of  sealed  packages  in  his  hand,  and  said 
in  effect:  "  Your  committee  has  received  a  number 
of  essays  on  medicine  and  on  surgery;  all  of  which 
your  committee  has  examined  carefully.  We  find 
one  among  them  of  such  excellence  and  unusual 
value,  that  we  have  agreed  unanimously  to  award 
both  prizes  of  this  year  to  the  author.  He  then 
selected  an  envelope  bearing  the  motto  corre- 
sponding with  that  on  the  essay;  breaking  the  seal, 
he  drew  forth  a  scrap  of  paper  and  read:  Daniel 
Brainard! " 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  two  prizes 
were  given  for  a  single  essay  by  the  association. 

It  was  to  the  prescience  of  Dr.  Brainard  that 
Rush  Medical  College  was  founded.  Brainard 
foresaw  the  prospective  greatness  of  Chicago.  He 
foresaw  that  a  vast  territory  would  become  tribu- 
tary to  this  city.  He  foresaw  that  the  population 
of  this  new  empire  would  increase  with  a  rapidity 
unequaled  in  the   history   of   nations.      He  realized 


one  of  the  first  great  needs  of  this  new  population, 
viz:    skilled  medical  attendants. 

It  was  an  event  when  \)v.  Brainard  received 
young  men  into  his  office  and  there  instructed 
them  in  the  skillful  use  of  the  scalpel.  It  was  an 
event  when  Brainard  and  Blaney  with  their  col- 
leagues secured  the  erection  of  a  college  building 
in  which  the  science  of  medicine  could  be  taught 
in  all  its  departments.  It  was  an  event  when  to 
accommodate  the  augmenting  numbers  in  the 
classes  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  erection 
of  an  additional  story.  It  was  an  event  when  still 
another  addition  was  made — a  large  and  stately 
building  which  would  rank  with  the  most  complete 
college  buildings  in  this  country. 

It  was  an  event  of  a  different  kind  when  this 
building  was  consumed  in  the  great  conflagration, 
for  it  gave  occasion  for  some  would-be  prophets  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  finale  of  the  last  act  of 
Rush  College,  and  to  predict  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  ever  to  recuperate!  Time  has  in 
this  again  proved  the  truth  of  scripture,  for  in  this 
particular,  as  prophets,  these  men  are  without  honor 
in  their  own  country. 

It  was  an  event  when  Rush  College  migrated  to 
a  modest,  even  humble  structure,  which  some  said 
was  located  by  the  sidewalk  and  some  said  it  was 
under  the  sidewalk.  Now  the  conditions  existed 
which  were  to  try  the  loyalty  of  the  Alumni — and 
they  proved  true.  They  "  reasoned  well  "  that  a 
medical  college  did  not  consist  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar merely.  It  was  a  grand  event  when  this  stately 
building  which  the  Faculty  now  occupies  was  com- 
pleted; and  when  the  hospitals  so  convenient  fur- 
nished all  desirable  clinical  advantages  for  com- 
municating a  thorough  scientific  and  practical 
education  to  students. 

At  some  former  time  these  facilities  would  have 
satisfied  the  most  exacting.  But  science  is  ever 
aggressive,  and  in  their  forward  march  her  cap- 
tains advance  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  known, 
••into  the  dark  continent'*  (a  terra  incognita)  to 
wrest  new  facts  from  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature; 
and  they  have  triumphed.  May  I  say  it?  They 
have  made  it  possible  in  a  sense  to  inspect  the  in- 
visible— to  handle  the  intangible — and  these  suc- 
cesses have  emphasized  the  important  function  of 
the  physician  of  the  future,  viz:  to  prevent  disease 
as  well  as  to  cure.  In  the  new  edifice  to  be 
erected  on  the  corner  stone  which  we  lay  to-day 
successive  classes  will  be  inducted  into  these  mys- 
teries. The  time  is  coming — nay,  now  is,  when  no 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  these  mysteries  or  the  tech- 
nique by  which  they  may  be  demonstrated  can  gain 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  our  noble  profession. 


In  a  sealed  box  was  placed  the  annual  announce- 
ments of  the  college  for  fifty  years;  the  annual  re- 
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ports  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital;  a  complete  file 
of  The  Corpuscle,  and  other  valuable  documents. 
Prof.  Miller  deposited  the  box  in  the  corner-stone 
and  thus  dedicated  the  building  to  "The  Guest  of 
Knowledge  that  would  relieve  suffering  mankind 
and  prolong  life." 


CLASS   DAY. 

Prayer A.  G.  Hejinian. 

Song Russel  Quartette. 

Class  History .     W.  A.    Fulton. 

Song Russel  Quartette 

Class  Poem W.  L.  Grant. 

Presentation  of  Class  Tablet  .  .  C.  A.  Ullerick. 
Acceptance  of  same  .  .  .  Pres.  E.  L.  Holmes. 
Song Russel  Quartette. 


CLASS  HISTORY. 

Mr.  President,    the   Honorable    Faculty,  Fellow 
Classmates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  historian  I  am  surely  an  anomaly,  for  in  the 
class  room  history  was  one  of  my  weakest  points. 
Accordingly,  were  it  not  for  casting  a  suspicion  of 
reflection  on  the  general  high  integrity  of  the  Class 
as  shown  in  its  deliberative  acts,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  offer  an  apology  for  this,  my  feeble  at- 
tempt to  sustain  the  honor  the  Class  saw  fit  to  con- 
fer upon  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  But  in 
the  present  instance  I  find  no  lack  of  material,  the 
only  difficulty  lies  in  its  selection  and  presentation, 
for  the  three  years  just  drawing  to  a  close  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  our  lives, 
and  this  period  has  been  fraught  with  many  varied 
and  important  events. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  state  just  when 
our  existence  as  a  Class  properly  began— some 
looked  forward  to  the  event  with  years  of  prepara- 
tion; others  spent  the  required  time  with  a  pre- 
ceptor; some  took  a  preparatory  course;  while  a 
few  may  almost  be  considered  to  have  inherited 
their  medical  tendencies. 

After  an  assurance  of  our  credentials  and  our 
physical  needs  for  the  college  year,  came  the  final 
departure.  Home  and  parents,  brothers,  sisters 
and  wives,  present  and  prospective,  were  left  be- 
hind and  with  plenty  of  good  advice  ringing  in 
our  ears  we  set  out  for  the  great  metropolis. 

On  our  arrival  in  the  city  we  began  to  be  confronted 
with  the  stern  realities  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  medical  student's  life.  The  vast  majority  of 
us  were  strangers  here  and  in  the  din  and  confusion 
few  would  know  which  way  to  turn.  When  the 
College  was  finally  reached  there  were  important 
matters  to  attend  to — rooms  and  boarding  places 
to  secure,  room-mates  to  select — and  who  will  say 
the    latter    was    not    an    important    matter?      The 


clerk  stood  ready  to  act  as  our  banker,  receiving 
deposits  of  eighty  dollars  or  more  from  each  one 
and  issuing  the  College  receipts  for  the  same, 
thus  reducing  danger  from  pick-pockets  and 
burglars  to  a  minimum. 

But  all  this  is  comparatively  prehistoric,  for  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  30,  1890,  our  work 
as  a  Class  began  in  earnest.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
solemn  and  impressive  occasion,  and  who  of  us 
will  forget  the  dignity  with  which  the  Faculty 
filed  into  the  arena  and  took  their  places.  The 
voices  and  sounds  of  laughter  were  now  lost  in  one 
grand  continuous  cheer  which  subsided,  finally,  as 
the  President  of  the  University  arose  to  invoke 
Divine  blessing  and  aid  in  our  great  undertaking. 
Then  followed  the  opening  address,  and  if  any  set 
out  without  an  adequate  conception  of  the  work 
before  them,  their  ideas  were  entirely  changed  ere 
they  sought  their  rooms  at  the  close  of  the  first  day 
of  their  career  as  Rush  students. 

In  the  beginning  we  could  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  vastly  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Seniors — regarding  the  College  building,  Faculty, 
time  and  place  of  lectures,  etc.  But  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  and  we  soon  ceased  to  respect 
persons  as  much  as  places,  and,  accordingly,  we 
very  quickly  learned  to  keep  out  of  the  front  rows. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history,  however,  that  one  of  our 
number  was  passed  up  five  times  in  succession  on 
his  first  appearance  at  lectures,  although  he  sat 
well  up  on  the  steps  in  the  center  aisle.  Few,  if 
any  of  our  number  have  escaped  one  or  more 
physical  elevations  of  this  nature,  and,  indeed,  if 
there  be  any  such,  they  may  be  considered  to  have 
missed  one  of  the  peculiar,  yet  orthodox  experi- 
ences of  the  medical  student.  The  practice  is  not 
without  its  dangers,  however,  and  is  deservedly 
becoming  less  popular. 

During  our  first  year  we  were  scheduled  for  the 
"Fours"  only,  with  dissecting  and  work  in  the 
laboratories.  This  work  required  the  most  of  our 
attention,  however,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
scientists  and  actuated  by  our  vast  opportunities, 
we  all  entered  vigorously  upon  the  work  of  origi- 
nal research  and  personal  investigation.  As  a  re- 
sult, at  the  close  of  our  first  year  there  were  but 
few  of  us  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  "macro- 
scopical"  appearance  of  the  principal  sights  of  the 
city. 

But  our  first  year's  work  was  not  finished  with- 
out a  rigid  examination  in  the  subjects  gone  over. 
These  examinations  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  more  ways  than  one.  They  pointed  out  to  us, 
very  emphatically,  what  we  didn't  know;  and  in 
most  cases  our  markings  were  just  about  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  outcropping  of  any  haughty  airs  on 
our  assuming  the  then  somewhat  dignified  title  of 
"Middler."1 
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with  the  close  of  our  first  college  year  came  the 
close  of  one  of  the  mosl  brillianl  ;m<l  useful  careers 
in  our  profession,  and  every  heart  was  filled  with 
sadness  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  Prof.  Parkes. 
You  have  heard  it  said  before  in  this  arena  that 
•'  I  )eath  loves  a  shining  mark,"  and  how  lamentably 
have  these  words  been  verified! 

( )n  our  return  for  our  second  year's  work"  novelty 
had  given  place  to  a  stern  and  earnest  realization 
of  the  work  in  hand,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  taking 
up  the  task  before  us. 

During  our  first  course  there  had  been  no  occa- 
sion for  a  class  organization,  but  early  in  the  sec- 
ond winter  an  important  matter  arose1  demanding" 
the  individual  and  general  attention  of  the  class. 
Accordingly,  after  the  usual  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, a  sufficient  organization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  President,  S.  S. 
Tuttle;  Vice-President,  G.  T.  Meacham;  Secretary, 
F.  E.  Priestly.  We  were  now  a  properly  organized 
deliberative  body,  and  I  dare  say  no  class  in  the 
history  of  the  college  ever  held  meetings  that 
were  more  intensely  interesting  to  the  members 
present,  for  this  was  the  period  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  recent  differences  between  the  Faculty  and 
the  Class.  The  final  outcome  of  the  matter  was 
tersely  and  aptly  put  by  our  worthy  (class)  Presi- 
dent when  he  said:  *kWe  have  met  the  enemy  and 
we  are  theirs/" 

Our  second  year  proved  to  be  one  of  continued 
hard  and  profitable  work,  and  when  it  was  finished 
vacation  was  hailed  with  gladness  and  welcomed 
by  all. 

Once  more  I  am  called  upon  to  record  the  loss 
of  a  much  honored  and  respected  teacher  and 
friend;  for,  ere  we  were  called  together  for  the 
last  time,  Prof.  Knox  had  passed  to  his  reward. 
And  so  we  miss  another  who,  in  human  judgment, 
died  too  soon. 

One  from  our  own  number,  too.  has  joined  the 
;- silent  majority."  and  J.  R.  Logan  is  with  us  no 
more.  But  he  will  ever  live  in  our  memory  as  an 
esteemed  and  congenial  classmate  who  was  liked 
by  all. 

Our  last  course  opened  with  a  largely  increased 
general  attendance.  To  be  sure,  a  few  of  our 
number  left  for  neighboring  and  other  colleges  on 
account  of  the  trouble  of  the  year  before,  vet. 
while  we  miss  their  familiar  faces,  their  places 
have  been  tilled  by  students  from  other  schools 
who  have  come  to  Rush  to  secure  the  superior 
advantages  of  her  teachings  and  clinics  as  well  as 
the  prestige  of  "a  Diploma  from  Rush." 

The  first  important  act  of  the  Class  of  '93  during 
the  course  now  oearing  its  close,  was  the  election 
of  Class  officers.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  most 
vigorously  contested  election  held  in  the  College 
for  years.     The  national  campaign  was,  for  a  time 


forgotten,  and  all  attention  was  given  to  a  local 
but  not  Irss  interesting  and  active  one  After 
two  meetings  and  many  ballots  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  0.  A.  Dllerick; 
Vice  President,  E.  II.  Bayley;  Valedictorian,  F.  A. 

Hoxie;  Treasu  rer,  T.  .1 . 


McGrew;  Secretary,  I),  G. 
Creel;  Historian,  W.  A. 
Chaplain,  A. 


Fult. 


1 1  n  i;i  ii  : 

ittee: 
L.    1 


i;  Poet,  W.  L. 
( Jhorister,  V.  B. 
C.    L.    Marston, 

Hertel,    F.     M. 


(Irani;  Chaplain.  A.  ( J .  lb 
Berger.  Executive  Comi 
Chairman:  \Y .  M.  Droll. 
Trude,  G.  .1.  Worm  lev. 

In  the  three  years  spent  together  we  have  come 
to  know  our  professors  much  better  than  they  do 
us  as  a  rule  possibly  the  latter  fact  is  mainly  to 
our  advantage.  We  have  also  acquired  a  sort  of 
second-handed  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  other 
eminent  medical  men  of  the  world. 

But  where  much  is  given  much  is  required,  and 
we  are  required  and  expected  to  diagnose  a  case 
of  ''crypto-genetic-septico-pysemia"  or  describe 
the  "pampiniform  plexus."  or  define  the  "morsus 
diaboli"ona  moment's  notice.  Would  it  be  sur- 
prising, then,  if  such  points  did  occasionally  con- 
stitute a  "locus  minores  resistentias "  in  some 
unfortunate  student. 

In  our  day  and  generation  art  often  simulates 
nature  very  closely,  and  yet,  even  now  the  pupil  of 
a  glass  eye  cannot  be  made  to  respond  to  light,  as 
some  of  our  number  who  have  tried  it  can  testify. 

One  would  hardly  expect  disease  to  destroy 
mathematical  laws  and  make  a  part  greater  than 
the  whole,  yet,  we  have  heard  it  said  in  the  quiz 
that  sometimes  "  inspiration  is  greater  than  respi- 
ration." 1  suppose  it  wouldn't  matter  much  if 
embolism  were  called  "Trembolism"  or  thrombosis 
"  Thrombolism "  if  it  were  generally  understood 
that  way.  Again,  we  might  make  greater  mistakes 
than  to  speak  of  a  "yellow  consistency1';  but  surely 
it  would  require  an  unwarrantable  amount  of 
••  Brisement  force  "  to  change  the  insertion  of  the 
tensor  tarsi  to  "one  of  the  tarsal  bones." 

Historically  the  period  of  our  attendance  has 
been  one  of  unusual  interest.  We  have  seen  our 
college  paper,  The  Corpuscle,  successfully  estab- 
lished— thanks  to  its  editors,  our  fellow  students — 
and  now  we  recognize  in  it  the  official  organ  of  the 
College  and  the  Alumni  Association. 

In  some  way  the  idea  has  become  current  that 
medical  students  as  such  are  proverbially  bad. 
This  must  be  a  mistaken  notion,  for  we  now  have  a 
College  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  weekly  prayer-meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  college  building  all    winter. 

One  new  chair  has  been  added  during  our 
course  and  two  others  made  obligatory,  while 
three  more  quiz-masters  have  been  appointed.  All 
this  is  calculated  to  make  the  course  better,  not 
easier,  for  our  requirements  are  gauged  according 
to  the  talents  given  us, 
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The  method  of  conducting  examinations,  too, 
has  undergone  a  decided  improvement,  and  now 
the  man  who  "ponies"  is  "plucked" — sure  as  fate 
— for  the  "spotters  "  are  numerous  and  watchful, 
and  visiting  with  one's  neighbors  is  forbidden  un- 
der penalty. 

But  the  new  regulations  have  worked  well. 
Examinations  have  been  made  harder,  yet  we  are 
told  that  the  papers  and  markings  are  better  than 
ever  before. 

Our  quiz  record  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  class,  while  our  standing  as  compared 
with  the  classes  of  other  medical  schools  of  the 
city  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  recent  Cook 
county  examinations,  for  five  of  the  eight  internes 
appointed  are  Rush  men.  E.  H.  Tinen  and  F.  A. 
McGrew  secured  first  and  second  places  respect- 
ively, while  G.  A.  Skinner,  T.  J.  Williams,  and  F. 
A.  Olney  follow  in  order. 

And  now,  anticipating  something  of  future  his- 
tory, I  would  prophesy  a  continued  advancement 
from  increased  advantages,  for  to-morrow  will  be 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  laboratory  building 
and  Rush,  ever  abreast  of  the  times,  will  continue 
as  she  has  for  fifty  years  to  be  the  leading  medical 
college  of  the  West. 

And  may  we,  the  Semi-Centennial  Class  con- 
tinue, and  improve  our  record  as  individuals  and  a 
class,  ever  keeping  in  mind  and  following  the  high 
ideal  of  our  motto,  "Aliis  Inserviendo  Consumnor." 

W.  A.  Fulton. 

Chicago,  March  27,  1893. 


CLASS  POEM    FOR  '93. 

life's  struggle. 

1  see  him  a  babe  in  the  cradle  asleep 

With  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  tear  in  his  eye — 
Will  it  victory  be  or  a  just  cause  to  weep 

When  the  struggle  is  ended  and  life  is  laid  by! 
Oh  who,  who  can  tell  if,  his  beauty  bescarred 

And  his  honor  all  blasted  he  sink  in  the  mire; 
Or  winning  life's  battle  he  gain  the  reward 

Of  love  and  true  friendship,  the  gold  tried  by  fire! 

I  see  him  at  school  with  his  bat  and  his  ball 

As  he  plays  with  his  class-mates  at  noon  on  the  green, 
I  see  him  within  as  he  walks  thro'  the  hall 

And  into  the  school-room  the  long  rows  between. 
As  he  bends  o'er  his  desk  with  his  head  on  his  hand 

Does  that  hand  interposed  hide  a  smile  or  a  frown — 
A  face  full  of  shame  for  deserved  reprimand, 

Or  of  confidence  won  by  a  foe  overthrown! 

But  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  boyhood  soon  pass 
And  he  'merges  in  manhood  young,  strong  and  erect, 

The  figure  of  beauty  with  lines  full  of  grace —  *> 
Ah  me,  will  that  image  true  beauty  reflect! 

Poes  he  heed  the  old  proverb  of  Israel's  king, 


"Far  greater  is  he  who  can  conquer  himself 
Than  he  who  can  armies  and  war-engines  bring 
To  humble  a  city  to  add  to  his  wealth." 

For  the  wkT  makes  the  man — the  gross  matters  of  earth 

Butservehis  expression  as  signs  to  a  song; 
'Tis  the  will  and  the  life  which  that  will  gives  birth 

And  builds  into  character  noble  and  strong; 
That  grows  as  the  acorn  grows  into  the  oak, 

Its  roots  reaching  down  to  the  fountains  of  life. 
Its  branches  green-covered  spread  out  to  invoke 

The  blessings  of  peace  on  a  groaning  world's  strife. 

Aye,  that  is  the  man  whom  the  Lord  made  to  stay 

The  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  winds  of  the  sky, 
To  gather  the  lightnings  and  bid  them  obey 

And  carry  love's  message  or  chain'd  to  lie. 
The  world's  sovereign  power  to  his  hands  he  has  giv'n 

And  the  secrets  of  earth  stand  the  slaves  at  his  side, 
Above  him  propitious  the  sweet  smile  of  heav'n 

For  to  his  own  strength  nature's  strength  is  allied. 

His  the  true  freedom!  Unfettered  and  free 

His  pure  spirit  follows  the  stars  in  their  flight 
Till  the  beauties  and  myst'ries  of  heaven's  blue  sea 

Pour  into  his  soul  their  pure  deluge  of  light. 
Till  he  sees  above  all  the  great  Master  of  men 

In  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love  stooping  down 
To  pity  the  fallen  and  lift  him  from  sin, 

With  honor  and  love  all  the  worthy  to  crown. 

Till  he  stands  with  the  throng  by  sweet  Galilee's  side 

And  listens  all  hushed  to  the  words  of  her  sage, 
"Thrice  blessed  to  give,"  ever  borne  on  her  tide 

From  the  years  of  the  past  to  the  far  distant  age. 
I  see  him,  his  vision  all  turned  into  deeds 

'Fast  follow  the  path  which  the  Nazarene  trod, 
A  master  to  serve,  to  the  weary  one's  needs 

Even  turning  in  love,  the  free  love  of  his  God. 

His  motto  the  motto  of  love,  "Alliis 

Inserviendo  consi/mor,"  he's  spent 
In  the  service  of  others,  until  the  sweet  kiss 

Of  humanity  rests  on  the  brow  o'er  it  bent- 
Till  the  light  of  his  eye  brings  new  hope  to  the  heart 

And  the  poor,  feeble  spirit  all  crushed  in  the  way 
Flings  despair  to  the  winds  and  with  health  for  her  hurt 

Presses  on  to  the  goal  of  an  eternal  day. 

Or  does  he,  that  image  of  beauty  and  grace 

New   carved   and   triumphant,   in  manhood's    young 
dawn 
Turn  his  back  upon  virtue  and  cover  his  face 

From  the  stern  eye  of  truth  in  the  clamoring  throng; 
And  in  the  mad  struggle  press  onward  and  on 

Till  his  fellows  less  fortunate  fall  'neath  his  tread — 
His  love  and  his  truth  and  his  beauty  all  gone, 

All  justice  forgot,  all  humanity  dead! 

Still  on,  'neath  his  heel  bruising  many  a  heart, 
Still  on,  crushing  out  the  frail  life  of  a  friend, 
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Still  on,  till  remorse  brings  incurable  smart, 
Still  onward  and  on  to  the  sad,  bitter  end! 

Oh  the  mad  race  for  riches,  for  ill-gotten  gain! 
Poor  wretch  at  the  last  he  shall  be  as  a  fool 

And  the  vanishing  phantoms  he'll  grasp  for  in  vain 
To  cover  the  stains  on  his  thrice  guilty  soul! 

Or  is  he  a  slave  to  the  passions  of  sin 

Does  his  manhood  come  down  with  its  soul  in  the  dust, 
The.  poor  plaudits  of  vice  and  iniquity  win 

By  draping  its  garments  in  visions  of  lust! 
Does  debauchery  level  the  man  with  the  brute 

From  her  throne  hurling  reason  irrev'rently  down 
All  withered  the  life  and  all  blasted  its  fruit 

By  the  death-dealing  desert  winds  over  it  blown! 

And  the  end  of  it  all  when  his  struggles  are  o'er, 

His  last  battle  fought  and  his  last  evening  nigh — 
When  his  faltering  footstep  stops  short  at  the  door 

And    the  weary  old  man  is  just  ready  to  die? 
Shall  he  die  like  a  beggar,  drop  down  by  the  way 

With  no  one  to  see  him  or  pity  his  fall, 
No  kind  hand  to  lift  him- and  bear  him  away, 

Xo  tears  of  affection  to  cover  his  pall? 

Or  shall  he  as  down  the  dark  valley  he  flies 

All  hope  gone,  his  pleasures  evanished  in  air, 
Behind  him,  before  him  with  horrified  eyes 

See  the  wrecks  he  has  hastened  to  gloom  and  despair- 
Shall  the  curses  of  men  and  the  vengeance  of  God, 

The  doom  of  laws  broken,  a  life  spent  amiss 
Weigh  down  his  poor  soul  as  he  sinks  to  the  sod 

And  'whelm  him  in  darkness's  blackest  abyss! 

Or  blest  of  all  ends,  to  lie  down  at  the  last 

Like  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  asleep, 
To  wait  till  the  night  and  the  darkness  be  past 

As  the  angels  of  mercy  their  watches  shall  keep — 
To  lie  down  in  hope  of  a  fair,  brighter  day 

When  the  one  great  Physician  shall  bid  him  arise, 
When  the  darkness  and  sorrow  shall  hasten  away 

And  mortality  vanish  in  immortal  skies. 

W.  L.  Grant. 


PRESENTATION    OF    CLASS    TABLET. 

Mr.   President^  Members  of  the   Faculty,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Students: 

Once  more  the  doors  of  this  ancient  and  honored 
institution  swing  outward  and  from  its  portals  pass 
another  class  on  their  errand  of  mercy  and  heal- 
ing. 

Again,  and  for  the  fiftieth  time  is  the  number  of 
its  Alumni  augmented,  and  we  who  for  months, 
aye.  years,  as  students,  have  listened  to  words  of  in- 
struction and  wisdom  that  fell  from  lips  ripe  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  now  quit  forever  col- 
lege halls  and  enter  the  busy  ranks  of  the  prac- 
titioner, 


It  is  with  pardonable  pride,  I  hope,  that  we  look 
upon  ibis,  our  of  the  largest,  and  wo  have  been 
repeatedly  told,  one  oi  tin;  best  elassos  that  ever 
left  these  halls,  lint  when  we  reflect  that  the 
great  strides  in  medical  science  of  the  last  few 
years  have  boon  taken  advantage  <»f  by  our  honored 
instructors  and  we,  as  their  pupils,  have  reaped 
the  benefit  that  this  year  marks  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  this  great  institution  as  well  as  the  cele- 
bration in  this  city  of  the  four  hundreth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  these  reflec- 
tions make  it  seem  only  natural  that  we  should 
rise  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  and  step  a 
little  ahead  of  classes  who  have  preceded  us,  ex- 
cellent though  they  surely  were. 

Following  the  example  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  we  desire  to  leave  a  message  to  those  who 
follow;  to  place  upon  these  walls  our  class  motto 
which  shall  tell  to  all  who  enter  here  our  concep- 
tion of  a  physician's  life  and  of    a  physician's  duty. 

Aliis  Insermendo  Gonsumnor,  "I  am  con- 
sumed in  serving  others,''  is  or  ought  to  be  the 
motto1  of  every  physician.  We  knowT  this  motto 
was  typified  by  him  in  whose  honor  we  adopted  it, 
who  contracted  his  fatal  illness  caring  for  his 
patients,  who  with  his  dying  breath  dictated  a  pre- 
scription, and  whom  this  class  sincerely  mourns 
and  delights  to  honor  in  adopting  this  motto. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ray  duty  as  it  is  my  pleasure 
in  the  name  of  the  Class  of  '93,  the  semi-cen- 
tennial class,  to  present  to  you  our  class  tablet 
and  motto.  And  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  each 
one  of  us  may  so  live  and  so  fulfil  the  duties  of 
our  great  profession  that  when  our  life  work  is 
done  it  may  truthfully  be  said, 

•'Aliis  Inserviendo  Consumnor." 

C.  A.  Ullerick. 


WORDS    OF    PRESIDENT    HOLMES    IN'    RECEIVING    THE 

CLASS    TABLET. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  <  hlass  of  1893: 

I  perform  a  very  pleasant  duty  in  receiving  in 
behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  this  beautiful 
memorial  tablet  of  the  Class  of  1893.  In  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  I  also  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
this  manifestation  of  your  interest  in  the  exercises 
of  the  doctorate  sermon  Sunday  and  of  this,  your 
class  day. 

This  tablet  shall  ever  rest  in  its  place  a  graceful 
decoration  of  this  hall,  and  to  all  future  classes 
who  shall  enter  here,  a  memento  of  this  class — the 
semi-centennial  class  of  this  College. 

You  have  all  seen  an  engraving  entitled  "The 
School  of  Anatomy" — as  an  engraving  a  very 
striking  work  of  art.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen 
the  original  painting  from  which  the  engraving 
was  cut,     It  is  one  of  the   most   celebrated  groups 
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of  portraits  in  any  of  the  great  galleries  of  art  in 
the  world.  It  was  painted  from  life  by  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  past  time,  Rembrandt;  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  those  whose  living  fea- 
tures. I  might  say,  are  fixed  upon  the  canvas. 
This  grand  picture,  now  in  the  famous  gallery  at 
The  Hague,  was  painted  260  years  ago,  and  is  as 
life  like  as  when  it  received  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  artist. 

It  was  originally  painted  to  decorate  the  walls 
of  the  dissecting  room  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Amsterdam. 

There  sit  the  attentive  listeners  around  a  table 
on  which  lies  the  dead  man.  upon  which  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  the  only  standing  figure,  is 
demonstrating  some  point  in  the  structure  of  the 
arm.  He  is  lecturing,  not  to  students,  but  to  the 
surgeons  of  Amsterdam.  The  quaint  dress,  lace 
collars,  curious  ruffles,  and  the  black  coats  of 
strange  style,  so  artistically  portrayed,  would  at- 
tract the  attention  of  anyone. 

The  drawing  and  coloration  of  the  faces  and 
hands,  the  expression  of  interest  on  the  faces  of 
the  listeners,  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  the 
speaker,  the  position,  color  and  foreshortening  of 
the  cadaver,  are  wonders  of  perfection. 

The  central  figure  of  this  group  is  the  celebrated 
anatomist  and  scientist,  Tulpius.  He  chose  a  motto 
which  should  be  to  him  through  life  not  mere 
words  but  a  motive  force  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  The  emblem  which  he  selected,  and  which 
should  ever  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  life  work  was 
a  lighted  lamp — uAliis  inserviendo  consumor." 

Tulpius  preferred  to  be  consumed  as  the  oil  of 
the  lamp  in  the  service  of  others,  rather  than  to 
devote  his  strength  to  his  own  pleasure  and  self 
aggrandizement. 

Each  one  of  you  who  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
this — your  motto  also,  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  upon  what  you  can  and  will  do  for  others  rests 
in  great  measure  your  success  and  happiness. 

You  all  know  that  you  have  simply  been  learn- 
ing, these  three  or  four  years,  how  best  to  observe 
and  how  best  to  read  your  books,  when  you  become 
your  own  pilots  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

How  little  you  actually  do  know,  may  be  meas- 
ured, perhaps,  by  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
you  individually  would  repose  in  any  one  of  your 
classmates  were  you  or  some  one  near  to  you  very 
ill  or  were  you  seriously  injured. 

Your  teachers,  even  better  than  you  yourselves, 
are  aware  how  little  you  have  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  science.  They  are  painfully  conscious 
how  much  less  than  you  they  were  prepared  for 
their  duties  when,  years  ago,  after  only  two  short 
terms  of  school  work,  they  stepped  forth  from  col- 
lege into  the   wide,  wide  world,  to   face  its  storms, 


You  have  certainly  learned  more  than  they  as 
students  did. 

The  great  task  before  you  is  not  to  seek  patients 
but  to  so  labor  diligently  and  patiently  that  pa- 
tients will  seek  you.  This  is  practically  the  great 
problem  of  your  lives:  how  steadfastly  and  cour- 
ageously you  will  endeavor  to  perfect  yourselves 
for  the  discharge  of  every  duty  you  will  assume. 

Remember  that  your  chosen  precept  should 
always  guide  you  in  your  relations  to  those  around 
you,  as  citizens,  neighbors  or  friends;  when  you 
seek  recreation  or  amusement,  which  should  be  as 
the  trimming  of  your  lamps,  that  they  may  burn 
with  a  brighter  light. 

Do  this  that  you  may  be  the  better  men  among 
men  as  well  as  skillful  physicians. 

[The  tablet  is  in  brass,  14x30  inches,  and  contains 
the  words:  "Semi-Centennial;  Aliis  inserviendo 
consumor,  1893;"  with  an  image  of  a  burning 
lamp  cut  into  the  brass.] 


Acceptance  of  a  Fine  Portrait  in  Oil  of  Hon. 

L.  C.  P.  Freer,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees   from    1872   to    1892.     Painted  by 

Fred.   W.    Freer,     Esq.,    and    Donated    by 

Nathan  M.  Freer,  Esq. 

President  Holmes  said: 

In  1834-30  there  came  to  Chicao-o  five  young' 
men:  Daniel  Brainard,  the  founder  of  this  college; 
William  B.  Ogden,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  the  opening  of  the  college  to  1872; 
Grant  Goodrich,  who  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Trustees,  and  remained  in  office  till  his  death  in 
1889;  L.  C.  P.  Freer,  President  of  the  Board  dur- 
ing a  term  of  twenty  years;  and  Judge  Caton,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
still  lives. 

All  these  young  men  lived  to  a  ripe  age  and  ex- 
erted much  influence  in  the  growth  of  Chicago. 

President  Freer,  whose  portrait  is  to  hang  upon 
the  walls  of  this  amphitheatre,  was  an  example  of 
thrift,  industry,  justice  and  perfect  rectitude,  which 
you  young  men  may  well  imitate. 

In  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni  and 
students  of  Rush  Medical  College,  I  thank  most 
sincerely  the  donor  of  this  gift. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  of  Rush  Medical  College  com- 
mencement took  place  at  Central  Music  Hall, 
Tuesday,  March  28.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
friends  of  the  Class  and  of  the  College. 

The  following  was  the  programme: 

Grand  March — "  The  Kensington  " Lewis 

Prayer Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.  D. 

Music — "  Gavotte-Genial  " Theo.  Tobcmi 

Conferring  Degrees  .Rev.  Jas.  G.  K. McClure,  D.D, 
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Trombone  Solo    •" Im.  Tief en " . ,   Keller- Oxenf or  d  practice  your  skill  and  improve  your  judgment,  so 

Mi'.  \V.  II.  Braun.  cultivate  a  love  of  literature   and  cherish  the  value 

Valedictory F.  A.  McGrew,  M.  I).  of  character  and  of  the    manners   which    become  a 

Presentation  of  Prizes true  man,  that  you  may    in  all    things  as  far  as  in 

The  Doctorate  Address you  lies,  be  a  physician    as  he  who  was  many  years 

Pres.  E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  an  honored   teacher  in    this   institution    and   is  the 

Music     " Galop  de  Concert  " Hermann  donor  of  this  prize." 

Benediction ....  Rev.  James  G.  K.  McClure,  D.J). 

Music    -"  March  Promenade  " Mohr  valedictory  address,  class  ov  '93. 

The    class    valedictory    was   exceedingly    enter- 
taining and    was   delivered    in  a  manner  that  held  "Thus  far>  and  s0>  farewell. "-Cymbeline. 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  audience.  It  is  strange  how    far   off    an    event    may    seem 

The      doctorate     address    was     instructive     and  when  it  rises  through    the    haze    of   years,  and    yet 

showed    how    much    devotion    and    love  the  author  how  soon  we  reach    its    shadow.      Four    years    ago 

has  always  had   for  "old  Rush."      We   append  the  this  day  was  a  dim  probability.      But  all    too   soon 

addresses.  the  hour  has  struck,  and  the  Class  of  '93  halt  upon 

Dr.  E.  H.  Tinen  was  awarded  the  gold  Benjamin  the  threshold  of  Old  Rush  to  say      farewell. 

Rush  prize   for  having   the   highest    grades  in  the  Behind  is  the  kindred  kindness   of   classic   halls, 

class.  Before,    a    world.     Today,  we    touch    them    both. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bell  was   awarded  the  set  of  obstet-  There  are  moments  when  life  rests  on  sea  and  land, 

rical  instruments  given   by    Prof.  DeLaskie   Miller  and  yet  on  neither.      Shores  are  incidents  between, 

for  proficiency  in  the  branch  of  obstetrics.  All  that  is  best  in  this    life   is   congregated    there: 

Mr.  O.  B.  Bock  gained   the   distinction  of  being  sympathy  and  love;  hope    and  determination,  born 

the  first  Middler  to  receive  anything  on  commence-  in  tears,    and    blessed    in    smiles.       Thought    will 

ment    day.     He    was    awarded     the     gold    Daniel  linger  over  the  land  that  has  been    left;    the    soul, 

Brainard  prize   lor  the  best   dissection   in  surgical  meanwhile  trembling  with   the   inspiration    of  the 

anatomy.  sea  not  yet  reached. 

President     Holmes     presented     the     respective  In   presenting  this    general    valedictory,    I    am 

prizes  with  the  following  remarks:  conscious  that  words  can  be  but  the  silhouette  fig- 

"The    Faculty   award   to   you  this  prize  for  sur-  ures  of  feeling.      I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  no  por- 

passing    excellence.     It    is    no  small   honor  for  a  traya'l.     The  retrospect  is  thronged  with  memories 

student  to  head  his  class  in  this  institution.  — as  the  future  is   with   dreams.     The   years   have 

"Ever    bear    in    mind   the    example    of    him  in  passed  on  the  fleet  wings  of   effort;  and   effort  has 

memory  of   whom   this    college   and    this    prize  re-  given  birth  to  hope.      Toil  has  been   mingled    with 

ceived  their  name.      Benjamin  Rush  was  the  fore-  the    rapture    of    knowledge.      Weary    hours    have 

most  physician  of  this  country  and  the  peer  of  the  been  recompensed  by  a  deeper  insight   into   truth, 

physicians  of  any  country.      He  was  a  patriot  and  a  Work  has  created  a  love  for  its  object  like  that  of 

signer  of  the  declaration  of  our  national  independ-  Pygmalion  for  his  radiant,  breathing  statue.      It  is 

ence.      Receive  this  prize  therefore,  Ob  rei  meclicse  the  genius  of  success.      It  is  a    virgin    ministration 

studium  ad  finem  prseclarissime  perductum.''  to  a  higher  life.      The  crucible  of   drudgery   has   a 

"The  Faculty  bestow  upon  you  the  honor  of  re-  refining  power  which  debases  only  the  gross,  while 

ceiving  the  Daniel   Brainard  prize — on  account  of  it  ennobles  the  higher  elements  of  the  soul, 

superior  proficiency  in  practical  anatomy.  And  the  review  of  these  years  of   labor  is  bright 

•'  I  heard    Prof.  Brainard  repeatedly  say  that  a  with  a  legion    of   happy    reminiscences.      Through 

young  man  who  excelled    in  the   study  of  anatomy  them,  too,  runs  a  strain  of  sadness,  like  a  thread  of 

could  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  good  physician.      I  gold  in  a  mountain.      In  the   midst   of   busy    lives, 

trust  you  will  always  remember  these  words  of  the  two   great    and   much    loved    teachers    have    been 

founder   of    our    College.      They    apply,    however,  called    to    the    silence    of    the    Unknown.       Tried 

only  to  those   who   continue  to  the    end  as  faithful  motherhood   found  in  the   one,  a   wise   physician,  a 

students."  sympathetic  friend.*     Every  sufferer  found   in  the 

"On  account   of  great   merit,  attained  in  special  other,  a  great  heart,  a  noble  mind,  an  inspired  skill. \ 

work,  with  the  common  assent  of  your  Class  and  of  The  lips  of  either  might  appropriately  have  uttered 

the  Faculty,  you  have  been   deemed  worthy  of  re-  the   words,    uA.liis   inserviendo  consumor.     If  any 

ceiving  the    DeLaskie    Miller  prize — this  valuable  error  is  contained  in  them  it  touches  the  springs  of 

case  of  instruments.  human  and  divine  pity  and  mercy.      Light,   falling 

"•In  presenting  this  to  you,  in  behalf  of  my  col-  on    a    drop  of  dew,  paints    a   rainbow.      And    life, 

leagues,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  con-  reflected  from  the  thousand  angles  of  incidence  of 

tinue    in    faithful    study,    so    increase     by    diligent  *Prof.  J.  S.  Knox.       \Vxoi.  Chas.  T.  Parkes.                     '. 
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a  diamond  soul,  casts,  in   every  line,   a  star.      Such 
men  are  the   best    product    of   our    world.       They 
draw   us   upwards — because  they  must. 
"No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose   and  strong  in 

its  strife, 
And  all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger  thereby/' 

It  would  be  strange  if  we  had  dwelt  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  such  men  and  their 
colleagues,  and  had  lifted  up  no  ideal.  Ideals  are 
the  expression  of  a  hope  in  the  future,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  however  distant,  is  as  certain  as 
truth.  He  who  approaches  nearest  the  ideal  is 
most  real.  Such  a  one  must  have  a  brina,  the  re- 
sult of  generations  of  culture.  A  mind,  disci- 
plined with  more  exactitude  than  the  cohorts  of 
Hannibal.  His  masters  in  medicine  must  be 
men  of  broad  knowledge  and  experience,  who  are 
able  to  impart  their  instruction  with  the  fascinating 
factor  of  a  magnetic  personality.  Set  him  down  in 
that  InVh  noon  of  rational    medicine,    of   which   we 

o  ... 

only  see  the  cool  gray  of  the  morning.  Give  him, 
then,  a  pleasing  presence;  a  kindliness  of  manner, 
not  assumed;  an  intense  feeling  of  tenderness  for 
the  suffering  he  allays;  and  years  of  practical  and 
scientific  advancement  in  his  profession,  and  such  a 
man  can  live  only  to  elevate  and  bless  his  world. 
That  is  the  picture.  He  is  the  physician  of  the 
future.  The  law  is,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
God  will  continue  to  let  loose  thinkers  in  the  world 
till  thought  and  truth  are  one. 

Ideals  are  the  inspiration  to  better  things. 
Among  the  possibilities  of  medicine  one  can  see  a 
barter — or  a  sacrifice.  His  grandest  conception  may 
be  expressed  in  reputation  and  dollars;  or  he  may 
rise  to  "the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prolongation 
of  life."  He  may  occupy  a  plane  of  deep  consid- 
eration and  magnanimous  professional  bearing, 
conscious  that  he  holds  in  sacred  trust  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  centuries.  He  may  stand  easily  on 
those  broad  principles  of  honor  and  courtesy,  which 
have  held  the  practice  of  medicine  a  profession; 
principles  on  which  Rush  was  founded,  and  in  the 
pursuance  of  which  the  voices  of  fifty  years  have 
been  auspicious. 

But  if  there  be  ideals  for  the  future  to  fulfil, 
this  separation  from  Rush  and  its  associations  is 
very  real.  A  traveller,  who  has  set  out  in  the 
early  morning,  finds  himself  in  the  first  heat  of  the 
day  at  the  last  vantage  point  from  which  he  may 
still  get  a  fair  view  of  the  path  over  which  he  has 
come.  His  lingering  gaze  rests  here  and  there  on 
that  which  recalls  to  his  mind  a  portion  of  the  way 
more  toilsome,  or  one  more  delightful  than  the  rest. 
Here,  too,  his  own  way  and  that  of  his  companions 
diverge. 

So,  the  members  of  "93  survej  their  course  and 
contemplate  their  separation,  with  some  such  feel- 
ings and   some   such    results.      Lew    Wallace    has 


made  his  dark-eyed  Egyptian  say,  **  There  are  no 
parallelisms  in  human  lives."'  It  is  true.  They 
approach  in  their  orbits,  and  pass  on;  but 
not  before  a  mutual  influence  has  affected  the 
course  ef  each,  and  "never  again"  has  come  to 
seem  one  of  the  unjust  decrees  of  destiny. 

But,  breaking  the  charm  of  the  past,  the  way 
before  is  probably  not  the  one  we  would  have 
chosen.  However,  the  same  Omnipotent  light  that 
blinds  our  eyes  to  the  future  suns  the  hope-buds 
into  bloom.  Shall  it  not  be  that  somewhere  in  the 
untrod  tracts  or  unexplored  regions  or  uncultivated 
fields  of  medicine  there  is  a  nook  or  corner  which 
we  may  bring  nearer  to  the   supreme   day? 

With  Rush  and  its  associations  we  must  part. 
To  its  men — farewell.  Its  memories — they  are  set 
to  chords  that  vibrate  forever. 

Frederick  A.  McGrew. 


BY 


DOCTORATE    ADDRESS. 

>ROF.     E.     L.     HOLMES,     PRESIDENT    OP    THE 
COLLEGE. 

The  mountain  traveller,  as  he  treads  his  toilsome 
way,  up  hill,  through  dark  forests,  amid  rocks  and 
glens,  will  at  times  fain  look  back.  At  length  he 
reaches  a  resting  place — a  summit,  from  which 
bursts  upon  his  view  a  wondrous  scene — a  varied 
picture  of  hills  and  valleys,  streams  and  villages. 
Then  he  turns  to  the  lofty  heights  he  hopes  to 
climb.  Their  snowy  caps  are  shrouded  in  mist! 
Anon  their  white  outlines  may  be  dimly  traced  in 
the  clouds.  With  the  vision  of  imagination  alone 
can  as  yet  be  clearly  seen  the  glory  of  the  majestic 
mountain ! 

Half  a  century!  Fifty  years  of  toil,  of  tribula- 
tion and  of  disaster,  have  brought  those  who  now 
labor  for  this — your  Alma  Mater,  to  the  foothills 
of  the  present. 

Is  it  not  a  fitting  time  for  retrospect!  to  look 
back  upon  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  College? 
Can  we  not  also  penetrate  the  thick  veil  of  the 
future— see  clearly,  from  what  has  been,  what  will 
be — with  the  prophetic  eye  of  faith  and  hope  per- 
ceive, what  was  founded,  as  it  might  seem,  upon 
the  sand,  grow  in  all  that  will  make  it  worthy  of 
veneration  through  centuries  to  come. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  in  what  manner  of 
place,  and  by  what  manner  of  men  the  corner  stone 
of  this  institution  was  laid.  When  Rush  Medical 
College  secured  its  chartered  right  to  exist,  this 
city  contained  scarcely  3,800  inhabitants.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  marvellous  increase  from  200 
souls,  which  dwelt  here  four  years  before — in  1833. 
Wooden  buildings  of  the  most  primitive  form,  and 
very  small,  were  scattered  irregularly  along  the 
river  and  on  the  lake  shore. 

Sand  and  mud  unfathomable  prevailed  in  the 
unpaved   streets.     Narrow,   uneven   wooden   side- 
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walks,  sinking  in  the  water,  failed  to  protecl  the 
feet  of  pedestrians.  Small  groves  <>f  trees  still  re- 
mained along  both  banks  of  the  river.  Wolves, 
bears,  deer  and  waterfowl  were  numerous  around 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  little  town.  The 
Indians  in  quite  large  numbers  were  still  ac- 
customed to  enter  its  precincts  to  trade,  and  to 
spend  their  time  in  drunken  idleness.  Only  four 
years  previous  to  this  time  a  large  council  of 
Indians  was  held  in  Chicago  to  treat  with  the 
white  man  for  their  final  removal  towards  the  setting 
sun. 

But  few  vessels,  at  long  intervals,  entered  the 
harbor.  The  first  newspaper  had  just,  been  estab- 
lished. Only  two  small,  shaky  bridges  had  been 
built  over  the  narrow  creek,  which  was  subsequently 
widened  and  deepened  from  time  to  time  to  its 
present  condition.  Not  a  sewer  nor  ditch  carried 
the  sewage  from  the  place  where  it  happened  to 
fall.  Water  from  the  uncontaminated  river  and 
lake  was  distributed  in  buckets  and  carts  to  thirsty 
families.  Quagmires,  frog-ponds  and  muddy 
streams  were  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the 
town. 

Not  a  railroad  nor  a  well  constructed  road  of 
any  kind  existed  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state.  The  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  about  to  be 
removed  in  constructing  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  which  was  to  connect  the  waters  of  our 
noble  lake  with  the  Mississippi.  Two  solitary 
stages  a  week  with  passengers  and  letters  arrived 
from  the  east.  As  many  left  to  convey  needy 
pioneers  over  the  limitless  prairies.  The  wild 
dreamers  of  that  time  boasted  that  Chicago  would 
some  day  become  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  year  1830  came  a  young  man  to  Chicago 
with  nothing  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  head  full  of 
great  possibilities,  with  indomitable  energy  and 
rare  common  sense,  fortified  by  a  good  education, 
all  which  gave  promise  of  the  great  man  he  be- 
came. This  man  straightway  conceived  the  plan 
of  foundino-  a  medical  college  in  this,  his  new 
home,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  secure  a  proper 
charter.  What  foresight  could  have  induced  Dr. 
Brainard  to  execute  such  a  plan  at  that  time  in  a 
village,  poverty  stricken,  and  ready  to  sink  into 
the  mud  and  slime  of  its  sloughs]  Not  till  six 
years  after  this,  however,  did  Professor  Brainard 
and  his  friends  gather  courage  and  the  means  to 
issue  their  first  circular  and  open  their  new  school. 
The  introductory  lecture  was  delivered  December 
4,  1843.  in  a  private  office,  the  back  room  of  a 
very  small  clapboard  building  near  the  center  of 
the  city.  Practical  anatomy  was  taught,  or  pos- 
sibly not  taught,  in  a  rude  shed  in  the  rear  of  the 
lecture  room.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  an  early 
circular  that    practical    anatomy    is    recommended. 


yet   is  not    required  of  the  students. 
ing  led  ure  of  the    first    term    t  wenl  \ 

were  gathered   together,  seated    on     i 
ill   this  primit  i  ve   leet  lire  hall. 

Professor    Brainard    and     his    thn 
Hlaney,  McLean  and    knapp,    were 
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students 
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'    colleagues, 

ble  teachers, 
and  \et  we  must  doubt  whether  without  hospital. 
or  clinics,  without  laboratories,  or  apparatus,  they 
could  impart  much  knowledge  to  their  class.  We 
may  also  doubt  whether  these  students  had  en- 
joyed sufficient  mental  discipline  to  receive  ad- 
vantageously medical  instruction.  The  first  circu- 
lar, however,  naively  recommends  "persons  coming 
to  Chicago  as  medical  students  to  bring  a  text- 
book" on  each  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege. From  these  text-books  they  were  evidently 
expected  to  learn  what  they  might  not  learn  from 
lectures. 

Would  that  we  could  place  upon  the  walls  of 
our  amphitheatre  a  painting  of  that  first  meeting, 
portrayed  to  the  life,  by  the  genius  of  a  Rem- 
brandt— Professor  Brainard,  his  three  colleagues, 
and  the  coarsely  clad  but  eager  students  assembled 
in  that  roughly  finished  room. 

Let  no  one  despise  the  beginning  of  things,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  may  be.  Behold  what  won- 
drous beauty  or  grandeur  may  spring  from  a  paltry 
bulb  or  a  homely  seed. 

The  very  first  word  in  the  first  prospectus  of  the 
school,  issued  in  1843,  manifests  the  determination 
of  Professor  Brainard  and  his  friends  to  found  a 
medical  college  which  would  abide  in  Chicago  — 
^Annual  Announcement  of  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege"— as  if  the  College  had  already  issued  its 
annual  announcements  and  would  always  continue 
to  do  so.  In  this  prospectus  we  also  read  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  superior  facilities  for  medical  in- 
struction in  Chicago  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  towms  in  this  region."  "The 
Trustees  have  determined  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  medical  school  which  shall  be  permanent,  and 
will  not  fail  to  carry  out  these  objects  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability." 

At  the  close  of  his  introductory  lecture.  Pro- 
fessor Brainard  says:  "We  believe  that  the  school 
we  this  day  open  is  destined  to  be  ranked  among 
the  permanent  institutions  of  the  state.  It  will 
pass  in  time  into  other  and  better  hands;  it  will 
live  on,  identified  with  the  interests  of  a  great  and 
prosperous  city."  All  this,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
fore the  school  had  the  shadow  of  a  habitation  it 
could  call  its  own. 

During  the  succeeding  summer,  1844,  an  humble 
one-story  building  was  erected  on  a  plat  of  ground 
(S.E.  corner  of  Indiana  street  and  Dearborn  avenue) 
donated  to  the  new  institution.  Means  of  illustra- 
tion, apparatus,  and  surgical  instruments  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  were  o-raduallv    collected.      Soon    after 
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a  "clinic""  was  called  into  existence.  In  the  third 
announcement  various  inducements  are  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  medical  students.  May 
all,  especially  our  Professors  of  surgery,  listen: 
"Those  who  intend  to  study  medicine  are  informed 
that  during  the  past  term,  one  nasal  polypus,  three 
tumors,  and  two  tonsils  were  removed:  four  opera- 
tions for  strabismus,  one  operation  on  the  lid,  and 
one  on  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  were  performed 
before  the  Class' —  the  sum  total  of  twelve  minor 
operations  during  the  entire  winter.  "  With  these 
advantages,"  exultingly  continues  the  announce- 
ment, "  the  Medical  College  at  Chicago  offers,  it  is 
believed,  inducements  to  western  students  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  school."  These  last  words, 
we  suspect,  were  inspired  by  the  actions  of  a  rival 
institution.  There  was,  indeed,  for  a  time,  compe- 
tition of  the  liveliest  character.  We  hear  amusing 
stories  of  wag-on  loads  of  medical  students,  col- 
lected  in  a  small  town  west  of  Chicago;  they  were 
brought  on  the  way  to  LaPorte  to  Rush  Medical 
College  to  create  disaffection  among  its  students. 
The  peripatetic  professor  from  LaPorte,  by  offer  of 
free  transportation  and  other  pecuniary  advantages, 
succeeded  in  a  few  instances  in  enticing  away. 
"Brainard's  students,"  as  they  were  called.  This 
competition,  however,  soon  subsided. 

Let  the  medical  student  of  the  present  day  listen 
to  this  extract  from  a  very  early  circular:  ;' Good 
boarding,  with  room,  fuel,  lights  and  attendance, 
may  be  obtained  at  prices  varying  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25  a  week."  Again!  "The  Faculty  will  re- 
ceive promissory  notes  in  payment  of  fees.  Those 
who  pay  cash  will  be  favored  by  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent."  We  have  another  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  impecunious  students  were  in- 
directly aided  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  medical 
education.  They  were  earnestly  advised  to  take 
tickets  for  practical  anatomy  and  for  clinical  in- 
struction in  the  little  hospital,  which  had  been 
recently  opened.  These  tickets,  however,  were 
"entirely  optional  for  the  student  to  take  or  to  de- 
cline." Moreover,  two  years  of  practice  were  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  two  terms 
which  were  required  for  graduation. 

Whence  came  in  those  early  days  the  young 
men  who  were  so  eager  to  enjoy  these  great  ad- 
vantages in  Chicago?  A  glance  at  some  of  the 
old  catalogues  shows  that  nearly  all  came  from 
Illinois;  one,  however,  came  from  the  far  off  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin,  and  one  from  the  Territory  of 
Iowa.  And  how  did  they  reach  Chicago?  Some 
came  on  horseback,  a  few  on  foot — through  deep 
mud  when  it  rained,  and  the  remainder  in  every 
conceivable  kind  of  vehicle  knowm  at  the  time. 
The  roads  were  at  times  so  very  bad  that  the  jour- 
ney could  be  made  only  under  extreme  difficulties. 
The  wise  authorities  of  the  College   were  not  men 


to  sit  quietly  and  suffer  their  students  to  sink  hope- 
lessly in  the  mire,  either  in  coming  to  Chicago  in 
the  fall  or  in  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  So  they 
simply  and  gravely  announced  in  their  circulars  a 
change  in  the  time  of  opening  the  session,  that 
students  may  have  "the  benefits  of  good  roads" 
when  they  come  to  Chicago  in  the  fall  and  when 
they  return  home  in  the  spring. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  College  the  general 
ticket  wTas  reduced  in  price  from  $60  to  $25,  with 
the  assurance  that  this  reduction  was  a  step  towards 
that  system  of  free  medical  education  to  which  the 
Trustees  had  for  several  years  aspired.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  action  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
This  reduction,  it  was  said,  would  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  remain  in  College  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  the  term — sixteen  weeks,  to  attend  two 
or  more  courses,  to  take  the  tickets  for  practical 
anatomy  and  clinical  instruction,  and  to  fulfill  all 
other  requirements  for  graduation.  How  much 
may  we  read  between  the  lines!  The  Faculty 
could  not,  it  seems,  in  all  cases,  hold  the  needy 
students  to  strict  attendance  upon  all  the  lectures, 
nor  to  fulfillment  of  all  the  printed  requirements 
for  graduation.  We  do  not  quite  comprehend 
how  this  step  toward  free  medical  education,  as  is 
stated  in  the  announcement,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  medical  students  by  preventing  young 
men  from  leaving  the  plough  and  the  workshop  for 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  experiment  was  soon 
found  impracticable.  After  two  years  the  fees,  as 
also  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  were  increased,  and  have  been  increased 
at  intervals  to  the  present  time. 

The  age  of  infancy  with  its  utter  dependence 
and  weakness,  with  its  dangers  and  ills,  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  In  1855  the  primitive  one-story 
building  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  increasing  numbers  of  students. 
As  the  cost  of  this  change  was  only  $15,000,  we 
may  believe  that  the  building  was  not  an  imposing 
structure. 

In  1866  the  plan  of  erecting  a  new  and  much 
larger  College  received  the  serious  consideration 
of  Professor  Brainard  and  his  colleagues.  Alas! 
the  leader  had  reached  his  Mount  of  Nebo.  From 
its  summit  he  was  permitted  to  behold  only  as  a 
vision  the  consummation  of  his  cherished  hopes.  He 
passed  away,  leaving  the  task  in  "other  hands." 
By  them,  in  the  following  year,  was  finished  a  large 
and  commodious  edifice  which  was  well  equipped 
with  all  the  apparatus  deemed  necessary  at  that 
time.  Hospitals,  infirmaries  and  dispensaries  mean- 
while had  been  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for  clinical  in- 
struction. All  this  was  a  wonderful  transformation 
of  the  little  primitive  College  and  its  meagre  facil- 
ities for  teaching. 
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This  new  edifice  was  swept  away  in  the  devastat- 
ing conflagration  of  the  city,  and  with  it  all  that 
patient  labor  tor  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  stored  within  its  walls.  Nothing  remained 
hut  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Alumni.  Without 
a  home,  and  without  the  means  of  securing  one, 
the  College  became  the  humble  recipient  of  charity 
at  the  hands  of  the  county  hospital.  In  a  few  days 
the  scattered  classes  reassembled  in  the  small  am- 
phitheatre of  the  hospital,    and    there    through  the 


winter  of  1871 


listened    to    the    lectures   of  the 


Faculty  and  enjoyed  the  clinical  advantages  of  the 
hospital  wards. 

During1  the  following  four  years  a  very  insisniifi- 
cant  one-story  building — -how  mean  it  was  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  its  cost  was  only  $3,500 
— was  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  grounds  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Eighteenth 
and  Arnold  streets.  This,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"College  under  the  sidewalk,''  without  plastering 
and  without  finishing,  was  all  the  corporation  of 
Rush  Medical  College  could  afford.  Finally,  in 
the  centennial  year  of  our  national  independence, 
was  completed  the  present  edifice  of  our  College. 
From  that  time  there  have  grown  up  around  it  the 
extensive  Cook  County  and  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pitals, the  Central  Free  Dispensary  and  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  These  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  relief  of  physical  ills;  dedicated,  too,  to  the  in- 
struction of  nurse  and  physician,  wTho  may  ever  go 
forth  as  messengers  of  comfort  and  healing  to  the  sick. 

You  all  know  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  work  we  have  recently  undertaken.  You  have 
this  day  joined  us  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
with  your  blessings,  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
a  new  edifice,  which  shall  also  be  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  all  who  shall  come  in  the  quest  of  knowledge 
winch  may  relieve  suffering  and  prolong  life.  How 
all  this  must  surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
great  founder  of  our  College! 

As  we  stand  in  this  living  present,  may  I  picture 
for  you  the  vision  I  see?  I  see,  ere  another  fifty 
years  shall  have  passed,  the  edifice  of  Rush  Med- 
ical College,  in  dignity  and  fitness,  will  stand 
second  only  to  the  churches  and  hospitals  of  our 
city.  To  it  will  be  added  buildings,  adequate  for 
the  practical  teaching  of  all  improved  laboratory 
work  of  the  future.  Moreover,  there  will  be  at- 
tractive and  commodious  structures  within  its  pre- 
cincts, in  which  the  student  will  secure  due  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  every  instrument  required  for 
perfecting  diagnosis,  and  in  which  hands  and 
judgment  will  receive  ample  exercise  in  every 
medical  and  surgical  procedure.  The  halls  of  this 
College  will  be  adorned  with  noble  paintings, 
which  will  tell  the  story  of  every  great  step  in  the 
progress  of  our  science  and  art. 


All  this  will  be,  because  deep  sympathy  will 
take  the  place  of  apathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  affluent,  for  they  will  see  clearly  that  the 
interests  <>f  no  department  of  education  are  higher 
than  those  of  medicine.  From  such  institutions  as 
this  must  come  the  physicians  who  are  to  hold,  as 
it  were,  in  their  hands  the  health  and  lives  of  those 
dearest  to  them,  the  physicians  who  are  to  carry  as 
missionaries  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  the 
soothing-balms  for  sickness  and  pain,  and  the  physi- 
cians who  are  to  perform  the  duties  of  our  hospitals 
and  of  our  dispensaries. 

The  kind  and  "-onerous,  able  and  willing  to  give 
of  their  wealth  to  worthy  objects,  will  take  these 
thoughts  to  heart:  then  they  will  bestow  upon  this 
school  princely  gifts,  and  loill  marvel  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  as  richly  endowed 
as  the  university,  the  seminary,  the  academy,  and 
the  hospital.  So  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the 
group  of  noble  buildings,  which  I  in  fancy  see, 
will  indeed  be  a  magnificent  temple  of  yEseulapius 
— nay,  a  Christian  shrine,  on  whose  gates  will  be 
engraved  the  words,  "For  the  good  of  man."  The 
motto  of  those  who  enter  and  worship  long  and 
devoutly  at  this  shrine  will  be  in  spirit  what  you 
have  chosen  as  your  own — "Aliis  Tnserviendo  Oon- 
sunior" 

May  you  each  grow  old  and  wear  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others. 

•  <•*■ . — ■ 

ALUMNI  MEETING. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
club  room,  Chicago,  March  28.  1893,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  L.  C. 
Waters.  '80,  Woodstock,  111. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was   read,  which  showed: 

Amount  on  hand  at  last  report $113  68 

Dues  collected 92  00 

Total $205  68 

EXPENDITURES    DURING    THE    YEAR. 

Subscription  to  The  Corpuscle a>  69  00 

Dr.  Holmes  for  two  tablets 20  00 

Envelopes  and  invitations 12  80 

Circular  Invitation >.  fc 14  35 

Postage    stamps 40  00 

Postal  cards 3  00 

Addressing  and  folding  envelopes  and  cir- 
culars    5  00 

Cigars  for  banquet  "92 14  50 

Total |178  65 

Amount  on  hand  March  28,  "93 $27  03 

Prof.  E.  L.  Holmes  was  then  called  upon  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  placing 
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of  class  tablets  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  College 
as  mementos.  He  told  what  had  been  done  the 
past  year  to  place  tablets  there  for  the  classes  that 
first  graduated  and  urged  the  association  to  push 
the  matter  and  secure,  if  possible,  in  the  next  few 
years  tablets  for  every  class.  The  Association  last 
year  had  voted  to  buy  two  tablets  for  each  of  the 
following  two  years  and  already  two  of  these  were 
on  the  walls,  and  four  others  had  been  added  dur- 
ing- the  year. 

Dr.  A.  I.  Bouffleur  then  read  the  following  reSC- 
lution  which  was  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  Association,  to  regulate  the  nomination  of 
officers: 

uTo  amend  that  part  of  the  by-laws,  relative  to 
the  election  of  officers,  so  as  to  read:  A  nominat- 
ing committee  shall  be  elected  to  consist  of  one 
representative  from  each  class  present,  each  class 
to  select  its  own  representative. 

'•The  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Secretary-elect." 

After  the  discussion  and  amendment  the  above 
was  adopted,  but  little  modified  from  Dr.  Bouffleur's 
first  resolution. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  list  of 
nominations,  which  were  elected: 

President— Dr.  John  H.  Murphy,  '50,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Vice  President— Dr.  W,  W.  Torrence,  '80,  Ot- 
tawa, 111. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Dr.  J.  E.  Roades,  '85, 
Chicago,  111. 

Committee  on  Necrology — Dr.  A.  I.  Bouffleur, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  read 
and  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  the  class  memorial  tablets  was 
again  raised.  Dr.  L.  D.  Dunn,  of  Moline,  gave 
one  tablet  for  the  Class  of  1857.  Drs.  F.  Anthony, 
G.  M.  Hammond,  T.  F.  Kellar  and  T.  C.  Clark  one 
for  1855.  The  hat  was  passed  and  a  collection  of 
$10.63  was  raised  for  1856. 

A  motion  to  have  inserted  in  The  Corpuscle 
the  years  yet  unsupplied  with  tablets  was  carried. 

The  President-elect,  Dr.  Murphy,  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  made  a  few  remarks. 

The  Association  one  year  ago  had  only  thirty- 
one  members  in  good  standing,  but  through  the 
efforts  of  its  officers  it  has  now  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  recent  graduates  will  nearly  all  join, 
so  that  by  next  meeting  the  Association  will 
doubtless  have  a  membership  of  over  two  hundred. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  Association  and 
the  increase  of  membership  the  Association  ad- 
journed. 

— —*♦>— 

Uterius  is  a  new  word  coined  by  members  of  the 
graduating  class. 


WHERE  DO  WE  NEED  THE  FOURTH  YEAR? 

One  of  the  results  of  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  medicine  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
been  to  emphasize  the  intimate  relation  of  practical 
medicine  to  the  fundamental  sciences  upon  which 
it  is  based.  The  newer  methods  of  refined  diag- 
nosis, based  in  many  cases  on  minute  chemical  and 
microscopical  study  of  the  tissues  and  excretions  of 
the  body,  the  development  of  the  germ  theory,  en- 
abling us  to  distinguish  with  great  accuracy 
diseased  processes?  by  a  study  of  the  germs  associat- 
ed with  them.  These,  and  many  other  features  of 
modern  medical  practice,  demand  of  the  physician 
of  to-day  a  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  microscopy,  biology  and  other  allied 
sciences.  This  demand  the  medical  schools  have 
striven  earnestly  to  meet,  and  a  school  without 
well-equipped  laboratories  is  quite  as  much  behind 
the  times  to-day  as  one  without  hospital  and  clini- 
cal facilities;  and  yet,  even  in  the  best  medical 
schools,  of  the  United  States  at  least,  the  laboratory 
facilities  are  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  the  train- 
ing needed.  These  schools  have  been  handicapped 
by  lack  of  both  money  and  time.  Of  all  the  mil- 
lions which  have  been  so  generously  contributed  to 
the  cause  of  education  within  the  past  decade,  the 
medical  schools  have  received  but  a  mere  pittance; 
and  again,  the  three  years  of  the  required  medical 
course  is  already  so  crowded  by  the  immediately 
practical  branches  which  must  be  taught  that  but 
little  time  is  left  for  the  study  of  these  general  sci- 
ences. And  yet,  if  one  is  to  make  intelligent  and 
exact  use  of  such  part  of  physiological  chemistry, 
for  instance,  as  is  involved  in  an  examination  of  the 
gastric  contents,  he  must  base  his  study,  not  simply 
upon  a  brief  outline  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the 
examinations  alone;  he  must  possess  a  reasonably 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
organic  chemistry,  and  he  ought,  moreover,  to  have 
had  a  thorough  training  in  the  manipulation  of 
chemical  implements  and  re-agents.  So,  in  the 
recognition  of  the  various  forms  of  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  have  been 
taught  simply  a  few  methods  of  staining  and 
mounting  some  of  the  more  common  forms,  he 
should  possess  a  clear,  reasonably  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  general  science  of  bacteriology, 
of  the  place  of  bacteria  in  the  botanical  world,  their 
modes  of  life  and  reproduction,  methods  of  culti- 
vating and  separating  them  from  each  other,  etc. 

To  my  mind  it  is  not  only  at  present  impossible, 
but  from  the  nature  of  things  inexpedient  for  the 
medical  school,  as  such,  to  impart  the  full  amount 
of  this  kind  of  knowledge  and  laboratory  training. 
Many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education,  re- 
alizing the  demand  for  such  instruction,  have  provid- 
ed courses  for  that  purpose — such,  for  instance,  is  the 
Course  in  Science  Antecedent  to  the  Study  of  rued- 
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[cine  provided  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, mid 
the  similar  ones  offered  at  Lake  Forest,  Cornell,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins  and  at  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania  and  other  schools.  In  these  courses 
instruction  is  afforded  in  those  sciences  which  are 
recognized  as  bearing1  a  Fundamental  relation  to 
medicine,  viz:  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  verte- 
brate anatomy  and  physiology,  histology,  bacteri- 
ology, embryology,  etc.,  and  they  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  taught  from  a  medical  standpoint.  In 
many  of  these  schools  they  are  offered  as  either  op- 
tional deviation  from  the  regular  four-years" 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  or 
as  two-year  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree.  The 
student  is  offered  a  broad  and  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  these  sciences,  and  a  very  complete  train- 
ing in  the  laboratory  technique  of  each.  Coming 
thus  equipped  to  the  medical  school,  he  is  prepared 
to  comprehend  readily  and  accurately  the  practical 
application  of  these  branches  to  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, and  there  remains  for  him  only  to  learn  in 
more  detail,  such  portions  of  them  as  bear  immedi- 
ately on  medicine. 

The  demand  of  the  medical  profession  for  a 
higher  standard  of  medical  education,  which  has 
expressed  itself  so  vigorously  during  the  past 
twenty  years  in  journal  and  society  discussions 
and  in  legal  enactments,  has  sought  specifically 
two  ends,  first,  that  the  medical  course  should  be 
lengthened,  and  second,  that  the  standard  of  pre- 
liminary requirement  should  be  raised.  The  first 
object  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  attained. 
Of  the  148  medical  schools  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  85  now  require  attend- 
ance upon  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures  as  a 
preliminary  to  graduation — only  22  exacted  this 
requirement  in  1882.  The  average  duration  of  the 
college  term  has  also  increased  from  23.5  to  26.5 
weeks.  There  has  not  been  a  corresponding  im- 
provement, however,  in  respect  to  the  standard  of 
admission,  for  while  129  colleges  now  require  cer- 
tain educational  qualifications  for  admission  as 
against  45  in  1882,  we  learn  from  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (quoted  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  in  a  recent 
paper)  that  the  per  cent,  of  college  graduates 
among  the  matriculates  of  our  medical  schools,  has 
not  increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  True,  there  is 
a  larger  proportion  of  normal  and  high  school 
graduates  and  the  qualifications  of  the  average 
matriculate  are  undoubtedly  higher,  but  the  im- 
provement is  far  short  of  being  proportional  to  the 
improvement  in  the  duration  and  character  of  the 
medical  course  itself. 

Is  the  time  ripe  for  the  addition  of  a  fourth  year 
of  required  attendance  upon  medical  lectures  as  a 
preliminary  to  graduation?  That  the  average 
medical   student  is   in    need  of   better   preparation 


for   his  life  work    is    \cr\    generally    admitted,  but 

docs  he  not  need  better  preparation  in  the  funda- 
mental sciences,  rather  than  in  the  immediateh 
'•practical  '  branches'.''  I  )oes  he  not  need  the  extra 
year  at  the  beginning  more  than  at  the  end  of  his 
medical  course?  And.  too,  does  he  not  especially 
need  development  of  his  observing  faculties,  of  the 
power  of  mental  application,  of  prolonged  concen- 
tration of  mind  qualities  which  a  general  educa- 
tional course  is  much  better  suited  to  develop 
than  is  the  work  of  the  medical  course  proper. 
The  curriculum  of  these  preliminary  courses,  where 
leading  to  a  degree,  covers  also,  a  large  amount 
of  literary  training — usually  some  Latin,  some 
Greek,  at  least  as  an  elective  study;  German, 
English,  French,  history,  mathematics,  and  a  modi- 
cum of  all  the  branches  of  a  classical  course.  It 
supplies,  in  other  words,  the  general  culture  which 
every  professional  man  should  possess  and  at  the 
same  time  is  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
medical  student. 

After  all,  the  number  of  medical  facts  and 
"practical  points" — the  simple  "mass  informa- 
tion, "  which  the  medical  student  acquires  in  his 
course  is,  to  my  mind,  of  much  less  importance 
than  his  capacity  for  study,  the  habit  of  prolonged, 
concentrated  mental  effort,  which  shall  make  of 
him  a  student  for  life.  No  case  which  he  will 
ever  meet  in  practice  can  ever  be  exactly  like  any 
case  he  has  seen  in  hospital  or  clinic.  Every  one 
will  bring  to  him  new  problems  which  may  demand 
for  their  solution  a  different  outline  of  treatment, 
a  different  surgical  appliance,  a  different  combina- 
tion of  drugs,  from  any  case  he  has  ever  seen  or 
read  of  before.  If  he  is  to  solve  these  problems 
he  must  have  a  thorough,  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  and, 
in  the  light  of  these,  must  be  able  to  draw  his  own 
deductions  from  the  facts  and  features  presented 
by  the  case  before  him. 

Again,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  peculiar  duties  of  a  medical  practice,  exacting 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  absolve  the  average 
doctor  from  the  obligations  of  manhood  and  citizen- 
ship. It  is  his  duty  and  privilege,  in  common  with 
other  professional  men,  to  occupy  a  commanding 
position  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  True, 
the  time  when  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  preacher  and 
the  schoolmaster  were  the  oracles  of  the  village, has 
passed  away,  but  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  the  active  influence  of 
men  of  breadth  and  culture  was  more  needed  in 
society  than  it  is  to-day.  The  tendency  of  men 
of  refined  education  and  culture  to  become  dis- 
gusted wTith  "politics/1  and  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  any  participation  in  public  affairs  should  be 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  doctor,  or  any  other  professional 
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man,  should  make  of  himself  a  ward  politician,  but 
he  is  derelict  in  the  very  first  obligations  resting 
upon  him — those  of  citizenship,  if  he  does  not 
maintain  and  actively  manifest  his  interest  in  pub- 
lic affairs  in  measures  to  secure  a  clean,  honest 
city  government,  the  suppression  of  vice  and  all 
which  leads  to  it,  the  elevation  of  the  public 
schools,  etc.  And  especially  should  the  medical 
man  interest  himself  in  those  directions  in  which 
his  special  knowledge  and  training  will  be  of  sig- 
nal service — in  those  measures  looking  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  clean  streets,  pure  water, 
and  perfect  sewerage,  proper  location  and  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings,  especially  the  school 
buildings. 

In   no  direction   has  the   recent   progress  of  the 
medical   sciences,    been    so   evident,  as   in   that  of 
preventive    medicine.      Especially   has   the    evolu- 
tion   of    the  germ    theory  made    evident    that    the 
time  to  successfully  combat  the   causes   of  disease 
is    before     and    not   after   they   have    entered    the 
human   organism,      It  is  lamentably  true    that  the 
search  for  antiseptic  agents   which  can  be  used  in 
the  body   efficiently  and  at  the  same   time   safely, 
has    been  practically    fruitless,  but   our   ability  to 
antagonize  these  germs   outside  the   body,  to   pre- 
vent their  dissemination  and  restrict  their  ravages, 
has  been  enormously  enhanced  in    the  last  decade. 
This  serves  to   illustrate  in   one    way   how    greatly 
preventive    medicine    has    gained     upon     curative 
medicine    in    recent    years    and    to     indicate    how 
largely  and  increasingly  the  energies  of   the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  future  will  be  devoted  to  pre- 
venting  rather   than   to  .  curing  disease.     To  this 
end  it  must  depend  largely  indeed  upon  legal  en- 
actment, for  in  the  complex  and    intimate   associa- 
tions of   modern   society,  the   individual    is  almost 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  defending  himself  against 
disease.     The     community   must    take     concerted 
action     and     institute     efficient,   far-reaching    hy- 
gienic  and   sanitary  measures.      If  the  doctor  is  to 
be   a  leader  in  such  movements,  (and  if  he  is   not, 
who  will  be?)  If  he  is  to  appeal  successfully  to  those 
in  authority,  if  he  is  to  convince  and  compel  the  law- 
makers, too  often  shamefully  ignorant  and  strongly 
prejudiced    against    measures     of     this     kind,    he 
must  be  a  man  of  power  and  influence  in  the  com- 
munity; a  man  whose  uprightness  of  character  and 
intellectual  superiority  shall  be  easily  manifest  and 
carry  great  weight.      The   breadth  and  culture  of 
a  general  education  will  be  of  quite  as  much  serv- 
ice  to  him  as   his  special  professional  training  and 
knowledge.     In  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  power 
for  good    in  the   community;  that   his   opinions  on 
these    questions    of    public    weal   are   sought   and 
acted  upon;  the   hard-working,  poorly-paid   physi- 
cian finds  much  to  compensate   him  for  the  lack  of 
adequate  pecuniary  recompense,  the   lack  of  time 


for  social    enjoyment  and  the  many  other  depriva- 
tions which  the  average  doctor  has  to  endure. 

Finally,  there  is  especial  need  of  a  broad,  gener- 
ous mental  development  in  these  days  of  specialism. 
Specialism  is  undoubtedly  a  necessity,  but  in  some 
respects  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  Its  narrowing,  mind- 
warping  tendency  is  increasingly  manifest.  It  is 
positively  astounding  to-day  to  learn  from  the  oc- 
culist  what  a  vast  proportion  of  the  ''ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  he  can  cure  by  a  pair  of  glasses,  or  a 
graduated  tenotomy  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles — : 
while  the  rhiholotJfist  is  not  less  certain  that  a 
distorted  septum  nasi,  or  an  hypertrophied  nasal 
mucous  membrane  is  responsible  for  these  same 
symptoms,  and  the  gynaecologist  finds  in  the  uterus 
and  ovaries;  the  orificial  surgeon  in  the  rectum, 
adequate  (?)  cause  for  these  identical  troubles. 
The  very  best  safeguard  against  this  narrowing 
tendency,  this  tendency  to  look  at  all  disease 
through  a  speculum  or  an  ophthalmoscope,  is  a 
broad,  thorough,  general  education,  an  education 
which  teaches  a  man  to  observe  thing's  from  all 
sides  critically  and  exhaustively.  To  develop, 
then,  the  kind  of  doctor  of  which  the  world  has 
need  to-day,  I  am  sure  that  a  thorough,  scientific 
and,  in  part  classical  education,  should  precede 
the  medical  course  proper.  The  medical  student 
of  to-day  is  more  in  need  of  general  than  of  special 
training.  He  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  study; 
how  to  utilize  the  especial  facilities  of  the  medical 
college,  clinics,  laboratories,  etc.  Thus  equipped 
he  will  accomplish  far  more  in  the  three  years  now 
required  than  the  student  without  it  can  accomp- 
lish in  four  or  even  six  years. 

The  universities  and  colleges  which  have  pro- 
vided these  courses  in  science  preliminary  to  medi- 
cine, have  performed  a  signal  service  to  the  cause 
of  medical  education.  It  remains  for  the  medical 
schools  to  encourage  their  prospective  students  in 
every  possible  way  to  utilize  these  advantages. 
Rush  Medical  College  wisely  does  this  by  accept- 
ing the  work  of  these  courses  as  the  equivalent  of 
of  one  of  the  three  years  of  required  attendance 
on  lectures.  The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  making- 
such  a  course  as  this  obligatory  on  all  matriculates, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  before  any  more  time  is 
added  to  the  medical  course  proper,  before  we 
proceed  to  add  a  fourth  year,  this  improved 
standard  of  preliminary  requirement  should  be  at 
least  in  part  obtained. 

J.  M.  Dodsox. 


We  presume  it  was  lack  of  space  on  the  printed 
question-paper  that  caused  the  omission  of:  "De- 
scribe accurately  the  branching  of  the  capillaries 
beneath  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand,"  and  "Enumerate  and    locate   the    valves   in 


the  veins  of  the  left  leg.' 
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REFORMS. 

AKTK'l.K    VIII. 

In  passing  out  and  in  among  the   boys  and  their 
professors,  it  docs  me  good  to  see  the  cleaner  tone 
which  everything  and   everybody  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing unto  itself,  or  himself.      Perhaps  it  is  only  an 
indication  of  rejuvenating  Spring,    when   mud  and 
her  attendant  satellites  will  be  covered    over    with 
Nature's  best  Axminster,  only    to    reappear    in    the 
Fall,    accompanied     by    moral    and    immoral    filth 
among  the  boys;  but  1    do   not   believe  it  this  way. 
Many  of  the  professors    openly    preach,    and    prac- 
tically teach,  cleanliness    in   all    thing's.      One,  who 
was  almost    mobbed    at    one    time    last    year,    and 
whose  effigy  was  to  have  been   burned   in  front  of 
the  College-   but  it  never  was,  has  taken  the    fore- 
most stand  on    this    purifying    process,    and    is    as 
nearly  idolized  to-day  as  any  man  in  the  Faculty. 
He  preaches  asepsis  of  the  strictest  kind,    for   sur- 
gery, for   habits,  for  morals,    and    for    every    little 
twinkling,  fleeting,    scintillating'    moment   in    your 
life.      If  the  students  were   not    in    harmony,    to    a 
great  extent  at  least,  they  would   not  be  so  appre- 
ciative.     The  square  object  with   flanging  sides  in 
the  lobby  of  the  second  floor,  is  a  practical  contri- 
bution in  this  direction;  and  only  a  few  davs  since, 
Adolph  was  heard  pleading  seriously  with  a  student 
endeavoring  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  cigarettes. 
This  isn't  all.      The  Faculty  have  seen  the  need  for 
,  cleaner  examinations   and    are   making   good    pro- 
gress in  that  direction.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  striking  at  the  root   of   matters  so    effectually. 
There  is  no  doujbt  that  much  of  the  laxity  of  life  as 
a  whole,  and  true    honor    in    particular,    has    been 
born  and  fostered    and    lias    brought    forth    in    its 
turn,  and  has  been  kept  alive  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations,   by    the    Faculty    overlooking    or    being 
blind  to  the    dishonest    work  of   one    or    two    men 
each  year.      There  is  nothing   in  the  life  of  a  medi- 
cal  student  that  is  more  corrupting-.      It  is  the  start 
from  which  facilis  descensus  avernus    est.     But  to 
change  from  the  mental  to  the  moral  form  of  clean- 
liness.     That   same    professor,    who    was    loved    in 
such  a  peculiar  way    last    year,    has   inadvertently, 
and  sometimes  with  malice  aforethought,  taken  oc- 
casion to  change  your  opinion  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
How  many  who  came  here  with  the  opinion: 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  she  is  weak; 

Weakness  with  passion;  strong  the  pair  to  break 

Even  the  most  angelic 
and  who  have  listened  to  the  professor  for  the  past 
six  months,  are  going  out  with  that  same  opinion? 
Is  it  not  rather: 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  she  is  pure: 

And  is  so  stainless,  evils  can  allure 

Not  for  the  briefest  of  time. 
Ah,  the  harm  that  first  belief  has  caused!    Harm  to 


the  believer;  harm  to  the  one  believed  about. 
Throw  away  your  integrity,  cheal  in  your  examina- 
tions, avoid  your  paymenl  of  debts,  gamble,  get 
drunk,  and  make  an  unmitigated  and  consummate 
ass  of  yourself  in  every  way  yon  can,  but  don't  lose 
or  throw  away  your  respect  for  womanhood,  and 
don't  help  to  contaminate  it  in  any  way.  It  is. 
with  the  exception  of  the  sunshine  and  the  stars. 
the  showers  and  the  song  of  birds,  about  the  on!\ 
thing  man  has  not  corrupted  or  adulterated,  and  he 
has  contaminated  portions  of  even  this  heaven- 
born  ocean  of  purity. 

If  you  do  not  throw  away  the  baser  belief  and 
cling  to  and  fight  for  the  other,  it  is  simply  because 
you  cannot  appreciate  the  beauty  and  do  appre- 
ciate the  beast. 

From  out  a  sunset  sky. 

Whose  harmony  of  rainbow  wreaths   entwined 
Mysteriously  with  golden  strains  of  song. 
While  all  about  ambrosial  odors  spread, 
There  came  a  matchless,  pure,  white  vision  forth ; 
A  woman. 

A.  C.  Ripple. 


AMONG  THE  ALUMNI. 

Dr.  Robinson,  '93,  has  a  good  position  in  tic  of- 
fice of  Prof.  Hvcle. 


*   * 
* 


Dr.  Walter  J.  Brown.  '90,  who  has  a  thriving 
practice  at  Marshfield.  Ind.,  is  also  the  father  of  a 
thriving  girl  baby. 


Dr.  Muney,  '62.  who  has  a  flourishing  practice 
at  Jesup,  Iowa,  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  col- 
lege commencement. 


Dr.  K.  .J.  Semi,  '93.  lias  been  elected  permanent 
secretary  of  his  class,  and  as  soon  as  the  members 
of  the  class  are  located  he  wants  their  addresses. 
He  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  addresses  of  all 
graduates  of  his  class,  so  that  any  important  news 
can  be  sent  to  each  one  and  a  valuable  history 
kept.      Address  him  at  531  Dearborn  avenue. # 

Dr.    Lou    O'Malley,    '92,    remembered     by    the 

students  of  Rush  as  the  expert  instrument  man  of 
his  year,  passed  away  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
on  the  13th  ult.  The  Doctor  had  spent  a  part  of 
his  time,  since  graduation,  in  California,  and  seemed 
improved  in  health,  but  on  his  return  he  became 
gradually  worse.  The  Corpuscle  extends  its 
sympathy  to  Dr.  O'Malley's  many  friends  in  the 
city. 

Beside  places  in  Cook  County  and  Presbyterian 
Hospitals  of   which  we  have   already   referred,  the 
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class  just  graduated  have  secured  important  po- 
sitions in  a  number  of  hospitals.  Senn,  St.  Joseph; 
Zaun,  Alexian;  Chandler  and  Bussey,  St.  Au- 
gustana;  O'Donnell,  St.  Mary's,  Milwaukee;  Gee- 
nen,  Santa  Fe,  Peoria;  Bessessen  and  Herzog,  St. 
Mary's,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Barr,  Providence 
Hospital. 

A.  G.  Hejinian,  '(Jo,  was  well  educated  in  his 
native  country,  Turkey;  and  coming  to  Chic/ago 
five  years  ago  entered  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  and  graduated  there  in  two  years.  He 
then  entered  Rush  Medical  College  and  has  always 
held  a  high  position  in  his  class,  being  its  chaplain. 
Mr.  Hejinian  having  completed  his  medical  course 
will  now  return  to  Turkey  to  practice  his  chosen 
profession. 

Ur.  Murphy,  '50,  who  has  become  famous  by  his 
great  skill  as  a  surgeon,  was  a  welcome  visitor  at 
the  college  during  commencement.  The  doctor  is 
a  noted  orator  as  well  as  surgeon,  and  on  several 
occasions  addressed  the  students.  He  told  of  the 
days  when  medical  men  were  scarce  and  recounted 
many  amusing  stories  of  those  days.  He  is  now 
surgeon  of  several  railroads  and  hospitals  in  St. 
Paul  and  the  West, 

*       -A- 
* 

Dr.  Arnold  C.  Stafford,  '91,  Fox  Lake,  Wis., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  citv  from  diphtheria, 
which  he  contracted  from  patients  while  in  the 
duties  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Stafford  died  about 
one  year  ago.  but  we  were  not  apprised  of  his 
death  until  an  invitation  was  sent  him  to  attend 
the  commencement  exercises  and  his  mother  re- 
plied. He  is  remembered  by  his  class-mates  as  a 
brilliant  student,  generous  .  and  kind.  He  had  a 
lucrative  practice  which  was  gradually  increasing, 
and  left  many  friends  in  Fox  Lake,  as  well  as  Chi- 
cago, to  mourn  his  loss. 


Grady  Hospital.  Afterwards  the  doctor  delivered 
a  clinical  lecture  to  the  students  of  the  Southern 
Medical  College,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
interest.  The  doctor  resumed  his  journey  yester- 
day evening." 


IN    THE    FACULTY. 

The  Western  Medical  Reporter  has  a  new  and 
interesting  feature  added  to  its  columns  under  the 
heading;  ''Portraits  of  Eminent  Men."  The  first 
of  this  list  is  our  Prof.  Harold  N.  Moyer.  A  brief 
biography  is  given  of  this  distinguished  medical 
professor  and  quite  a  good  likeness  in  half-tone 
portrait. 

* 
The  Southern  Medical  Record  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  the  following  item  in  its  March  number;  "Dr. 
Nicholas  Senn.  President  of  the  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Chicago,  and  President  of  the  American 
Co-Medical  Association,  stopped  over  in  the  city 
for  a  few  hours  yesterday  and  was  taken  in  charge 
by  Dr.  J,  McF,  Gaston,  who  showed  him  over  the 


OTHER  COLLEGES. 

The  case  of  the  National  Homoeopathic  College 
of  this  city  against  the  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  compel  him  to  issue  certificates  to 
practice  in  this  state  to  her  recent  graduates,  has 
been  decided  against  the  college. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Browing,  lecturer  on  Anatomy  in 
the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  has  been 
awarded  the  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on 
•'Modern  Homoeopathy,  its  Absurdities  and  Incon- 
sistencies," wThich  was  offered  by  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Gould,  of  Philadelphia. 


EXAMINATION     IN     CHEMISTRY     FOR     SECOND- 
YEAR     STUDENTS. 

1 .  Write  the  names  and  formulas  of  the  acids 
of  CI.  and  the  names  of  the  salts  derived  from 
each. 

2.  Write  an  equation  showing  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  sal  ammoniac. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  are  chemically  in- 
compatible in  prescription,  and  why  in  each  case? 

Lugol's  Solution  and  Sulphate  of  Morphine. 
Potassium  Bromide  and  Epsom  Salt. 
Calcium  Hypophosphite  and  Nitric  Acid. 

4.  How  much  official  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
would  be  required  to  neutralize  ten  grains  of 
chalk? 

5.  Beginning  with  metallic  iron,  how  would 
you  make  tincture  of  iron? 

6.  How  would  you  test  a  fluid  for  a  sulphate? 

7.  Chemical  antidote  for  poisoning  by  Lunar 
Caustic?     Caustic  soda?     Corrosive  sublimate? 

8.  State  everything  that  might  happen  upon 
treating  a  specimen  of  urine,  normal  or  abnormal, 
with  Heller's  nitric  acid  test. 

9.  Under  what  conditions  do  amorphous  urates 
appear  as  a  deposit  in  urine? 

How  may  a  deposit  of  urates  be  recognized? 

10.  Bromine;  -at.  wt.;  symb.;  valence;  where 
found  in  nature;  how  prepared;  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties. 


ANATOMY-EXAMIN4T10N    FOR  MIDDLE   CLASS 

1.  Name  the  branches  of  the  External  Carotid 
Artery  and  describe  the  Facial,  giving  its  point  of 
origin,  course,  relations  and  branches. 

2.  Describe  the  Mediastinum,  including  the 
names,  boundaries  and  contents  of  its  divisions, 

3f     a,  Describe  the  Brachial  Plexus. 
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/>.   What  is  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  dis- 
tribution of  ilir  I  rinar  nerve? 

L  Describe  the  Stomach,  giving  its  size,  gross 
structure,  exact  regional  location  and  blood  supply. 

5.  a.  Into  what  primary  lobes  is  the  Cerebrum 
divided  and  what   lissurcs  make  this  division? 

b.    In  what  convolutions   are  the  motor  areas 
located? 

6.  How  would  you  locate,  on  the  surface  of  the 
head,  the  relative  position  of  the  Fissure  of  Ro- 
lando? 

7.  Where  would  you  ligate  the  Femoral  Artery, 
and  what  would  guide  you  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  procedure? 

8.  What  are  the  anatomical  coverings  of  a 
Complete  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia? 

9.  a.  What  structures  would  be  divided  in  a 
circular  section  of  the  thigh  at  its  middle? 

h.   Show    by   diagram   the   relative    position 
of  the  principal  artery  and  nerve  to  the  bone. 

10.  <i.  What  structures  are  necessarily  divided 
in  operating  upon  any  part  of  the  Vermiform  Ap- 
pendix? 

/>.  What  anatomical  condition  enables  you  to 
expose  a  portion  of  it  without  opening-  the  peri- 
toneal cavity? 


FINAL  EXAMINATION   IN  THE  LATTER  HALF  OF 
PHYSIOLOGY,  MIDDLE  YEAR  CLASS. 


Prof.  John  M.   Donsox. 
i. 

a.   What     phenomena     accompany     a    muscular 
contraction? 

/>.   What    conditions  are    essential   to    its    occur- 
ence? 

C.  What   is   rigor   mortis,  and  when   may    it   ap- 
pear? 

II. 

a.  What  is  sound? 

A.    What  determines  the   intensity,  the  pitch  and 
the  quality  of  the  sound. 

c.  What  nerves  supply  the  larynx? 

d.  What  is  the  position  of   the    vocal  cords  in — 


v. 

it-.  What  are  the  functions,  in  general,  of  the 
spinal  cord? 

!>  What  arc  the  essentials  in  the  mechanism  of  a 
reflex  act? 

c.   What  are  the  laws  (Pfluger's)  of  reflex  action? 

VI. 

a.  What  changes  take  place  in  the  conducting 
columns  of  the  cord  as  they  pass  into  the  medulla 
oblongata? 

/>.  What  new  collections  of  grey  matter  appear 
in  the  medulla? 

VII. 

What  tracts  of  conducting  fibres  make  up  the 
internal  capsule,  and  what  is  the  order  of  their 
arrangement? 

VIII. 

The  cortex  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  right 
ascending  frontal  convolution  is  irritated  with  an 
electric  needle: 

a.  What  part  of  the  body  responds  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  how? 

h.  Trace  the  course  of  the  nervous  impulse  to  its 
destination. 

IX. 

What  is  the  name,  apparent  origin,  basil 
nucleus,  cortical  centre,  foramen  of  exit,  distribu- 
tion and  function,  of  the  3d  cranial  nerve? 


a.  What  is  a  common  as  distinguished  from  a 
special  sensation  ? 

h.   What  are  some  of  the  common  sensations? 

c.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  sense  of  taste? 


FINAL    EXAMINATION   IN    THE    FIRST   HALF  OF 
PHYSIOLOGY.  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Peof.  John   M.  Dodsox. 

Instructions  —  1.    Write    only  on    one  side  of  the 

paper    and    number    the    pages.      2.    Do    not    write 

your  name  at  the  beginning  of  your  paper.     3.   Do 

not  write  the  question.      Indicate  it  by  number.   4. 


1,  inspiration,  and— 2,  the  singing  of  a  high  note?      Fold  paper  from  bottom  to  top,  again  from  bottom 
III. 


a.  In  what  ways  can  we  determine  the  amount 
of  energy  daily  expended  in  the  human  body. 

b.  For  what  purposes  is  it  expended? 

IV. 

a.  What  is  the  length,  breadth,  and  weight  of 
the  adult  spinal  cord. 

h.  What  columns  of  conducting  fibres  degen- 
erate, in  a  descending,  and  what  in  an  ascending- 
direction,  after  section  of  the  cord  in  the  lower 
cervical  region?     Illustrate  by  diagram, 


to  top  and  write  name   across    left  hand    end.  with 
open  flap  toward  you. 

i. 

a.   What  chemical  elements  enter  into   the  com- 
position of  the  body? 

h.   What  is  a  proximate  principle? 

c,   How  do  we  classify  the  proximate  principles? 
ii. 

ft.    Describe  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  fully, 

A.  What  conditions  retard  or   prevent  the   coagu« 
lation  of  the  blood?  » 
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in. 

a.  What  causes  the  pulse? 
h.   What  is  the  velocity  of  the  pulse-wave? 
c.   What    conditions    influence    the    normal    fre- 
quency of  the  pulse-beat? 

iv, 

a.  How  many  ganglia  are  there  in  the  heart  and 
where  are  they  situated. 

b.  Is  the  action  of  the  heart  dependent  on  their 
presence? 

c.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart 
of — 1,  division  of  the  vagi  nerves;  2,  stimulation 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus;  3,  of  the  central 
end  of  same;  4,  division  of  both  cardiac  sympa- 
thetic nerves;  5,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end 
of  the  sympathetic? 

v. 

a.  What  are  apnoea.  dyspnoea,  asphyxia? 

b.  What  are  the  stages  of  asphyxia,  and  in  what 
stages  is  resuscitation  possible? 

c.  In  what  respects  does  the  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary vein  differ  from  that  in  the  pulmonary 
artery? 

VI. 

<i.  What  are  the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  gastric  juice? 

b.  In  what  respects  does  a  peptic  differ  from  a 
pyloric  gland,  and  wiiat  especial  function  has  it? 

c.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  gastric  juice? 

VII. 

<(.   What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

b.   What  are  the  properties  and  functions  of  bile? 

VIII. 

a.  What  is  the  histological  structure  of  a  kid- 
ney tubule? 

b.  What  is  the  arrangement  of  a  kidney  tubule? 

c.  How  is  urine  excreted? 

d.  What  is  Heidenhain's  experiment  with  sul- 
phindigotate  of  sodium? 

IX. 

</.  What  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  proteid  sub- 
stance in  the  body? 

b.  By  what  three  routes  maAr  it  reach  this  des- 
tination ? 

c.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  human  body  to 
energy? 

d.  How  much  energy  is  daily  expended  in  the 
average  human  body? 

x. 

a.  Where  is  fat  found  in  the  body? 

b.  How  would  you  describe  a  fat  cell? 


PSEUDOPOD1A.        • 

A  maid  was  beloved  by  a  Dr,, 
AVhose  conduct  was  such  that  it  shr. 
He  was  known  once  to  feign 
That  he  thought  her  inseign, 
And  in  a  dark  closet  he  lr. 


*  -x- 


Lamb  is  with  us  still. 


Don't  let  the  Pulse  board  talk  you  to  death. 

The  instrument  fiend  will    please  give    us  a    rest 
for  a  year. 

.is. 

P.   M.   Gray's  smiling  face  will    be    missed.     So 
will  his  laugh. 

"These  are    ill-gotten    gains,'"    said   the   doctor, 
pocketing  his  fee.  • 

-x-  -x- 

X- 

"I  have  ofot  it  in  the  neck,"  remarked  the  fellow 


with  the  sore  throat. 


A  Middler  says  he  can  tell  that  the  biceps  lias 
one  head  attached  to  the  coracoid  process,  for 
when  he  tries  he  feels  it  in  his  bones. 


Reynolds  talks  German  for  the  attending  physi- 
cians in  the  dispensatorv. 

-x-  * 

-X- 

Many  lean,  lank  Juniors  are  coming  in  and  are 
preparing  to  be  passed   up. 

*#* 

We  hope  that  those  students  who  went  to  Louis- 
ville will  not  be  disappointed. 

-x-  -x- 
* 

Zook  is  hunting    a    place    he    can    fill    that    has 

lately  been  vacated  by  a  Middler. 

-x-  -x- 
x- 

An  anatomy  exam 

Is  a  thing  for  which  you  cram 

At  a  great  expense  of  so-called  "midnight  oil," 

With  the  fond  hope  that  the  man 

Who  is  giving  that  exam 

Will  reward  you  in  a  measure  for  your  toil. 

But  the  questions  that  you  read. 
To  be  answered  well  would  need 
An  elaboration  of  the  work  by  Gray; 
And  to  write  them  you  proceed, 
Though  you  know  you  can't  succeed 
In  answering  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

You've  not  time  to  do  your  best, 

Two  straight  hours  without  a  rest. 

Still  you've  answered  only  half,  and  they  are  rough. 

We  would  make  no  rude  request -— 

But  respectfully  suggest — 

That  these  few  words  to  the  wise  should  be  enough. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  precedent  established  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harvard  and  Yale  is  in  part  being 
followed  by  many  other  universities  and  literary 
colleges.  The  opinion  that  seven  years  of  work  in 
a  literary  college  before  commencing  a  professional 
course  is  more  time  and  requires  more  money  than 
the  average  student  has  for  such  preparation  is 
rapidly  gaining  strength,  as  is  shown%by  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  colleges  are  now  placing  one 
year  of  theological,  medical  or  law  studies  among 
their  list  of  electives.  This  is  resulting  in  many 
students  substituting  this  one  year  of  work  in  med- 
icine for  the  one  year  of  study  (?)  under  a  precep- 
tor, which  nearly  all  our  medical  schools  require, 
and  which  in  so  many  cases  is  nothing  but  a  farce, 
as  would  be  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone 
were  it  really  known  how  little  real  good  hard 
work  is  done  by  the  average  student  under  an 
average  preceptor.  The  environment  is  not  con- 
ducive to  hard  labor;  the  student  is  not  surrounded 
by  incentives  to  study,  and  what  benefit  he  does 
derive  is  not  obtained  in  a  systematic  manner.  The 
course  that  is  being  adopted  by  the  various  col- 
leges embraces  a  study  of"  the  four  fundamental 
branches,  materia  medica.  physiology,  chemistry, 
and  anatomy,  together  with  other  studies  as  psych- 
ology and  biology.  All  these  studies,  with  the 
exception  of  anatomy  as  studied  from  a  cadaver, 
can  be  studied  very  satisfactorily. 

The  times  seem  to  demand  that  our  literary  col- 
leges shall  adopt  such  additional  courses.  In 
many  of  these  literary  institutions  medical  associ- 
ations are  formed,  the  members  consisting  of  those 
students  contemplating  taking  a  medical  course. 
Each  one  learns  what  he  can  of  the  various  medi- 
cal colleges  and  together  they  study  and  compare 
notes  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  in- 
stitutions and  choose  the  one  that  it  is  considered 
will    serve    them    best.     These   students    must,  of 
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course,  be  governed  by  the  information  at  hand, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  our  second-class 
medical  institutions  desiring  to  increase  their  at- 
tendance take  great  care  to  place  a  telescope  be- 
fore these  students  that  the  few  merits  possessed 
by  their  respective  schools  may  be  magnified. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  student  com-  j 
mencing  a  medical  course  must  have  a  much  better 
preparation,  a  broader  education,  than  the  average 
student  now  possesses.  One  institution  is  superior  \ 
over  other  institutions,  not  only  in  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  but  also  in  the  quality  of 
her  students.  Rush  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
schools  west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  as  to 
numbers,  and  is  second  to  none  as  to  the  quality  of 
her  students,  as  is  shown  in  various  ways,  for  in- 
stance in  securing  five  of  the  eight  internes  to 
Cook  County  Hospital;  still,  quality  is  a  term  used 
only  in  comparison  and  denotes  only  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  perfection.  Can  the  quality  of 
Rush's  students  be  improved  in  any  wray  more  than 
by  raising  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and  then 
seek  those  students  who  are  able  to  pass  the  en- 
trance examination  or  comply  with  the  require- 
ments? Seeking  such  students  would,  however, 
be  unnecessary  as  such  an  institution  would  be 
sought  after  fey  these  students.  We  believe  that 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  preparation  of 
the  average  Rush  student  will  surpass  that  of  a 
representative  student  of  anj  other  medical  college 
in  the  United  States. 


Various  systems  of  grading  have  been  tried  in 
different  institutions  with  varying  success.  The 
old  system  of  a  final  examination  serving  as  a  test 
of  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  study, 
has,  in  many  cases  where  classes  are  not  too  large, 
been  substituted  by  the  daily  grade  system,  by 
which,  if  a  student  receives  a  specified  grade  on 
his  daily  recitations  he  is  excused  from  taking  a 
final  examination.  This  system  has  its  good  as 
well  as  its  bad  features.  It  incites  the  student  to 
make  a  much  better  preparation  from  day  to  day 
and  be  more  careful  as  to  his  daily  attendance.  On 
1  he  other  hand  if  he  feels  assured  that  his  daily 
grades  will  pass  him  he  is  more  careless  about  re- 
viewing and  of  obtaining  a  more  general  and  con- 
nected understanding  of  the  branch  studied.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  best  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  uniting  these  two  systems  as  is  done  by 
several  of  our  professors  and  thus  obtaining  the 
final  grade  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  on  daily  reci- 
tations and  50  per  cent,  on  final  examination. 

All  must  admit  that  the  final  examinations  this 
year  have  been  fair — no  "ponying"  having  been 
indulged  in — they  have  been  a  success  under  the 
new  rules,  and  the  grade  which  each  student  ob- 
tains will  in  all  cases — except  when  the  time  was 


too  limited  to  answer  the  questions  satisfactorily 
to  the  student  writing — be  as  good  a  test  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  by  a  written  examination. 

If  there  could  be  some  method  devised  by  which 
the  daily  grade  would  be  as  good  a  test,  the  system 
would  be  far  ahead  of  any  other  ever  tried.  Oftimes 
a  student  in  making  a  recitation  serves  only  as  a 
medium  for  communicating  the  knowledge  tem- 
porarily borrowed  from  some  seat-mate,  who  in  turn 
may  be  caused  to  make  a  draw  on  his  open  book 
thus  acting  as  a  medium  for  communicatino-  knowl- 
edge. 

It  should  not  be  considered  any  disgrace  to 
make  an  honest  failure,  but  it  should  be  considered 
a  great — ?  to  deceive  a  professor  and  fel- 
low students  by  making  a  dishonest  recitation.  Is 
it  possible  to  remedy  this  injustice? 
■  <*»  ■ 

This  being  the  last  month  of  the  school  year 
and  the  last  number  of  The  Corpuscle,  we  feel 
like  oivmfif  a  word  of  advice  to  those  who  are 
about  ready  to  spend  the  summer  vacation;  and 
we  must  say  spend  it  profitably,  spend  your  next 
four  months  so  that  when  you  return  to  college 
next  term  you  can  say  that  you  are  better  prepared 
to  do  the  work  of  the  coming  year  than  you  are 
now.  We  do  not  suo-ofest  that  the  student  must 
study  as  he  has  been  doing  all  winter  and  spring 
and  not  take  any  rest^  but  we  suggest  that  his  rest 
be  frequently  intermingled  with  honest  hours  of 
study.  The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  study  and  recreation  and  keep 
this  plan  strictly,  never  let  anything  cheat  you  out 
of  an  hour's  study.  You  can  easily  teach  your 
friends  that  you  have  a  time  to  study  and  you  will 
have  those  hours  to  yourself.  You  should  select 
a  few  branches  and  master  what  you  undertake;  in 
no  case  read  just  to  tell  how  much  or  how  many 
books  you  have  read,  for  you  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed when  you  return  and  no  one  asks  you 
what  you  have  read,  but  you  may  soon  demon- 
strate what  you  have  learned  if  you  thoroughly 
master  a  few  things.  The  Juniors  can  profitably 
review  what  they  have  studied  during  the  spring 
term  and  study  carefully  the  four  branches.  The 
Middlers  can  study  Practice,  and  they  surely  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  it  after  studying 
the  four  branches  for  a  year,  but  they  should  re- 
view the  four  branches  and  learn  the  parts  which 
were  omitted  for  lack  of  time  during  the  winter 
term.  The  Seniors  have  a  vast  field  of  work, 
surgery  to  many  will  be  the  most  interesting,  yet 
they  can  study  nearly  any  branch  with  profit  and 
with  a  practicing  physician  they  can  study  cases. 

No  medical  student  can  afford  to  be  idle  for 
four  months.  The  plea -that  he  is  taking  a  good 
long  rest  will  not  do  now.     A  four  months'  rest 
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for  as  young",  strong",  active,  brainy  man  is  as  bad 
as  constant  work.  So  let  each  one  try  to  accomp- 
lish something  during  the  summer  months;  start 
with  an  objecl  in  view  and  study  methodically  and 
you  will  profit. 

We  heard  a  pleasant  story  not  long  ago  which 
furnishes  good  food  for  thought  and  has  a  good 
moral.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  professional  etiquette,  "the  code"  has 
been  formulated  by  such  eminent  men,  it  would 
perhaps  be  unbecoming  and  presumptous  for  a 
lowly  CORPUSCLE  editor  to  venture  any  criticisms  on 
such  matters.  Hence  here  is  the  story  without 
comment: 

"In  Charleston.  S.  0.,  a  certain  physician  was 
taken  ill  and  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Denver.  He  was  absent  for 
two  years,  and  yet  so  friendly  were  the  relations 
between  the  different  members  of  the  profession  in 
that  city  that  a  large  number  of  physicians  met 
and  organized  so  that  every  one  of  his  regular  of- 
fice hours  were  kept  and  his  outside  patients  all 
carefully  attended.  Every  cent  of  the  proceeds 
from  these  consultations  and  visits  were  turned 
over  to  him  on  his  return  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained his  entire  old  practice  as  before.  We  hope 
this  will  reach  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Edwrard  Bellamy." 
•  •*•+■  • 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  with  New  York,  for 
murder  has  proven  of  paramount  interest  because 
of  the  many  points  of  medical  jurisprudence  in- 
volved. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  charged  with  poisoning  his  wife 
with  morphine  and  the  case  for  various  reasons;  the 
positions  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  certain  expert  witnesses,  but  the  climax 
was  reached  when  William  J.  O'Sullivan,  B.  A., 
M.  D..  LL.  B.,  M.  C.  V.  S.,  who  appears  for  the 
defendant,  began  to  cross-question  these  expert 
witnesses.  But  who  is  this  O'Sullivan?  He  is  O. 
Sullivan,  like  to  no  other  person  ever  before  known 
and  has  a  most  interesting  history.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  Ire- 
land and  left  his  only  son  an  immense  estate. 
Young  O'Sullivan  rushed  through  the  preparatory 
school  of  Cork  and  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Edinburgh  University.  He  spent  his  money 
rapidly  and  accumulated  knowledge  equally  as 
rapidly,  he  carried  off  the  prize  in  chemistry  as 
well  as  many  other  gold  medals.  He  next  took  a 
course  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  assist  in 
subduing  the  Zulus  and  received  a  commission  in 
the  Hussar  Regiment  as  surgeon.  He  was  given 
a  banquet,  however,  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  de- 
parture which  resulted  in  so  much  hilarity  that  the 
Zulus    were    forgotten    and    the    ship    sailed    and 


O'Sullivan  was  left,  lie  then  decided  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  II«'  then  took  a  course  in  medi- 
cine at  Yale  and  graduated  in  L888.  Next  he  de- 
cided to  study  law  and  took  his  d<'in<'»'  two  years 
later.  He  then  secured  a  position  as  clerk  at  SS 
per  Week  with  one  of  the  law  (inns  of  New  York, 
but  left  the  firm  because,  one  day  while  looking 
over  and  copying  an  abstract  he  dared  to  correct 
the  spelling  and  grammar  of  one  of  his  employers, 
lie  was.  however,  fortunate  in  securing  another  *S 
per  week  job  with  Charles  W.  Brooks,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  city,  who  put  the  Buchanan 
case  in  his  hands  as  a  test  of  O'Sullivan's  ability. 
1  lis  genius  has  made  him  the  most  talked-of  man 
■in  New  York  to-day.  His  knowledge  of  chemistry 
surpassed  that  of  the  experts  and  made  their  testi- 
mony worthless  upon  cross-examination.  It  also 
shows  that  a  lawyer  must,  in  order  to  be  a  great 
success,  have  a  knowledge  of  other  things  besides 
law. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  law  but  is  as  equally 
true  of  every  profession,  medicine  not  excluded. 
The  effect  of  this  case  upon  medical  jurisprudence 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  it  will,  without  doubt, 
revolutionize  it. 


Sensible  people,  when  they  do  not  knowT  a  thing 
are  glad  and  willing  to  accept  advice  from  those 
who  are  capable  of  giving  it.  We  believe  that 
most  of  us  have  been  sensible  and  have  been  bene- 
fitted by  the  advice  of  friends  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  ourselves.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
such  advice  that  many  of  us  are  now  attending 
Rush  instead  of  some  inferior  school  that  for  un- 
worthy reasons  we,  in  our  ignorance  would  have 
been  led  to  attend.  Occasionally  there  maybe  found 
in  the  columns  of  The  Corpuscle  articles  not  upon 
some  surgical  clinic  or  upon  what  are  usually  con- 
sidered questions  of  practical  medicine,  but  upon 
questions  that  are  now  being  considered  by  what 
should  be  the  medical  world,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  doctor  to  the  social,  political,  financial  and 
religious  world,  also  what  should  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  prospective  medical  student.  To  be 
true  those  of  us  who  are  now  preparing  ourselves 
for  the  profession  of  medicine  have  ceased  to  con- 
sider what  preparation  we  should  make  before  be- 
ginning the  study  of  medicine;  but  the  time  is 
coming  as  the  years  roll  on  when  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are  considering 
those  questions,  and  then  for  their  sakes,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  we  should  be  able  to  advise  cor- 
rectly and  give  the  young  inquirer  the  benefit  of 
our  mistakes  and  our  successes.  That  we  may  do 
this  as  we  should,  thought  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  these  questions.  Loyalty  to  our  pro- 
fession, which  is  in  itself  the  noblest  of  professions, 
should  cause  us  to  take  this  interest. 
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The  course  of  Rush  Medical  College  lias  again 
been  extended  so  that  the  next  classes  will  have 
two  months  more  added  to  their  course  each  year; 
otherwise  the  Spring  term,  which  has  been  optional, 
will  be  made  compulsory  and  a  part  of  the  winter 
term;  thus  making  the  commencement  in  May  in- 
stead of  March  as  of  previous  years.  With  her 
new  laboratory  completed  Rush  will  feel  able  to 
give  a  much  better  course  and  she  thus  extend^ 
the  term  so  the  students  may  have  advantage  of\ 
longer  time  to  complete  the  special  courses,  and 
the  student  will  find  the  term  none  too  long  to 
complete  the  work.  It  is  in  this  way  Rush  ex- 
pects to  graduate  classes  excelled  by  no  other  in- 
stitution in  the  country,  and  thus  keep  the  lead.  . 
As  students,  we  are  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  what  we  can  before  going  out  to  build  up  a 
practice  where  competition  always  exists.  This 
new  plan  will  give  us  eight  months  of  study  with- 
out an  intermission,  and  we  can  thoroughly  master 
the  subjects.  We  will  not  be  so  crowded  with 
work,  and  when  the  examinations  come  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  harder  examinations 
which  the  Faculty  have  seen  fit  to  give  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  feel  sorry  that  we  are  to  lose 
our  spring  term;  there  are  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries which  cluster  around  that  old  optional  term 
which  wTe  are  loathe  to  forget.  For  many  years 
some  lecturers  have  held  positions  in  this  term  that 
we  may  not  hear  again,  and  who  have  given  splen- 
did instruction  to  the  students.  Other  younger 
men  who  have  held  the  positions  for  only  the  last 
few  years  have  always  found  the  students  eager 
listeners,  and  will  be  remembered  by  us  as  careful 
and  clear  lecturers. 


is     no^-longer  an     experiment.      The   current  was 
turned  on  but  55f   seconds    and  the    body   settled 


Carlyle  Harris,  a  young  medical  student,  was 
executed  by  electricity  in  the  death-house  of  the 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  May  8.  The  story  of  the 
murder  of  his  young  wife  by  morphine  is  well 
known  by  everyone.  The  desperate  fight  which 
his' friends  made  for  his  life  and  the  equally  des- 
perate struggle  which  his  wife's  friends  made  for 
his  conviction  has  made  the  trial  very  interesting, 
and  especially  so  to  the  medical  world.  The  phy- 
sicians know  how  common  the  use  of  morphine  is, 
how  many  acquire  the  habit,  how  cunning  the 
victims  are  in  disguising  the  habit,  how  easily  the 
drug  is  obtained  almost  everywhere,  and  how 
many  kinds  of  instruments  are  invented  for  the  use 
of  the  drug.  The  physicians  also  know  that  from 
prolonged  habit,  that  some  of  the  victims  can  uce 
very  large  doses,  and  that  these  facts  are  all  kept 
from  their  nearest  friends.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  physicians  watched  so  eagerly  every  turn 
and  bearing  of  the  trial. 

As  far  as  the  execution  was  concerned,  it  was  a 
success,  and  fully  demonstrated  that  electrocution 


back  in  the  chair, 
ately  examined   the 


The  attending  doctors  immedi- 
bodv  but   found   no   sisms  of 


life. 

It  has  been  proven 
the  dead   woman  was 
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that 


by  a  number  of  persons 
a  victim  of  the  drug  which 
ended  her  life.  As  the  use  of  the  drug  is  so  gen- 
eral and  the  ingenuity  of  the  victims  are  so  extra- 
ordinary to  conceal  their  habit,  even  from  their 
closest  friends,  it  has  given  the  public  a  chance  to 
criticise  Gov.  Flower  severely  for  not  granting 
the  condemned  man  a  lease  of  life  and  thus  allow  him 
to  bring  out  new  evidence  in  his  behalf.  The 
evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted  was  entirely 
circumstantial,  and  it  still  remains  a  question 
whether  Harris  could  or  could  not  bring  sufficient 
evidence  to  explode  that  of  his  opponents.  Harris, 
however,  was  found  guilty  and  has  paid  the 
penalty  upon  the  electric  chair,  yet  the  people  are 
not  entirely  satisfied. 


ALUMNI    BANQUET. 

The  Class  of  '93  will  ever  remember  their  most 
pleasant  reception  into  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Rush,  on  Tuesday,  March  28. 

After  enjoying  an  hour  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Grand  Pacific  talking  over  the  realities  of  the  past 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  all  were  invited 
to  fall  in  line,  and  headed  by  the  old  veterans  of 
the  older  classes  of  the  college  they  marched  with 
good  appetites  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  blue 
points,  cutlets  of  whitefish,  milanaise,  fillet  of  beef 
with  mushrooms,  potatoes  Hollandaise,  claret,  sher- 
bet, vanilla  ice  cream,  fruits,  cakes  and  coffee  were 
done  justice  to,  All  were  now  in  a  condition  to 
enjoy  the  intellectual  symposium  which  followed. 

L.  C.  Waters,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  then  introduced  the  Russell  Quartette. 
They  rendered  one  of  their  choice  selections,  after 
which  Rev.  Dr.  James  G.  K.  McClure  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  University."  He  explained 
his  temporary  relation  to  the  University  and  then 
spoke  of  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  permanent  president  of  the  University 
and  will  soon  commence  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Dr.  Coulter  wTas  born  in  China  in  1852, 
his  parents  having  been  missionaries.  He  received 
his  degree  in  1870,  and  comes  to  his  new  field  of 
labor  in  the  prime  of  life.  President  Angel  of  Ann 
Arbor  says  that  he  promises  to  be  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  the  west. 

Dr.  McClure  spoke  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  - 
by  Rush  alumni  and  students,  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  standing  by  the  side  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, the  ministry,  and  showed  how  Moses,  "the 
greatest  hygeist,"  recognized  the  great  value  of 
those  laws  practiced  by  physicians,     He  spoke  of 
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Christ,  "Thie  Great  Physician,"  as  a  worthy  model 
for  all,  and  of  how  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  with  a 
keen  observation  of  mail's  needs. 

L.  C.  Waters,  M.  I).,  followed  with  an  address 
on  "The  College  and  the  Alumni  Association:'' 
Gentlemen  of  thi     Vacuity  and   Fellow  Members 

of  tin    Alumni    Association  of   Rush,   Medical 

College:  Before  entering  noon  a  very  brief 
discussion  of  the  topic  assigned  me.  1  trust  that  I 
may  be  permitted  the  indulgence  of  bringing  to 
your  attention  a  matter  which  1  feel  assured  should 
be  more  generally  known  and  understood  than  it 
appears  to  be.  1  am  aware  that  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness is  not  strictly  in  place  at  this  particular  time, 
but  the  fact  that  this  matter  is  so  nearly  in  line 
with  the  subject  which  is  to  be  under  discussion 
this  evening  and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  very  large  number  present  warrant  me,  I  am 
sure,  in  bringing  to  your  notice  the  condition  of 
this  association.  This  matter  was  quite  thoroughly 
discussed  at  the  regular  meeting  this  afternoon,- 
but  there  are  many  here  now  that  were  absent 
then  and  those  I  am  especially  anxious  to  reach. 

1  have  been  much  astonished  and,  I  confess, 
somewhat  perplexed  at  rinding  such  a  very  small 
number  of  the  graduates  of  this  college  enrolled 
upon  the  list  of  members  of  this  association,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  a  lack  of  knowledge,  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  pre- 
sented emphatically  enough  to  the  graduating 
class,  or  of  understanding,  on  the  subject  that  per- 
mits this  condition  of  affairs  to  exist,  otherwise  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  would  be  the  case.  There 
have  been  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College 
in  round  numbers  about  four  thousand  physicians, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  twenty-five  hun- 
dred are  alive  and  most  of  them  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  This  Alumni 
Association  was  organized  shortly  after  the  great 
fire  and  has  been  in  existence  ever  since.  Last 
year  we  had  only  thirty-one  paid  up  members  be- 
longing to  this  association,  not  much  more  than 
one  out  of  every  one  hundred  graduates.  The 
past  year  has  been  somewTiat  of  an  improvement 
over  the  year  before  as  we  have  had  about  one 
hundred  members  in  good  standing,  but  even  with 
this  improvement  it  is  not  exactly  a  showing  for 
us   to  be  proud  of.      I   do   not  mean   to  be   under- 


stood as  intending  to  convey  the  impression  that 
these  figures  represent  the  total  membership  as 
that  is  not  exactly  the  case.  There  are.  of  course, 
some  who  do  not  pay  their  dues  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  the 
above   is  all    of   the    membership   paid    up   and   in 
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good  standing  the  past  year.  Now  the  fact  is. 
that  every  graduate  of  this  college  should  be  an 
active,  paying  member  of  this  association,  but  the 
records  given  above  show  how  few  of  the  vast  num- 


ber are  doing  their  duty  in  this  matter.  Possibly 
there  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  true,  but  1 
am  sure;  that  one  of  the  principal  ones  is  that  un- 
less the  graduate  unites  with  the  association  at  the 
time  of  his  graduation  he  is  apt,  in  course  of  time, 
to  forget  this  duty,  especially  if  he  be  far  removed 
from  its  influence  and  from  the  college.  J  feel 
therefore  that  it  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  me  this 
evening  to  call  the  attention  of  those  present,  and 
especially  the  present  graduating  class,  to  the  duty 
(if  1  may  so  classify  it)  that  they  owe  to  this 
association  and  to  urge  upon  the  discharge  of  that 
duty  by  adding  their  names  to  its  list  of  members 
before  leaving  for  their  respective  homes.  As  you 
are  all  probably  aware,  within  the  past  year  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  publishers 
of  The  Corpuscle,  whereby  the  subscription  to 
this  most  admirable  college  journal  is  included  in 
the  annual  dues  of  the  association,  and  this  alone 
should  prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  many 
into  our  ranks.  I  trust  that  the  coming  year  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  prosperous  one  this  associa- 
tion has  ever  had.  You  have  elected  a  splendid 
set  of  officers,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  further  your  interests  and  you  must  hold 
up  their  hands  and  assist  them  in  placing  this  asso- 
ciation where  it  ought  to  be.  I  intend  to  occupy 
your  attention  for  a  brief  period  only  this  evening 
with  a  few  words  as  to  the  object  and  aims  of 
alumni  associations  in  general  and  of  this  one  in 
particular.  And  1  will  also  devote  a  few  moments 
to  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  college  and  such  an  association.  I  fully 
realize  that  far  more  able  and  interesting  addresses 
are  to  follow',  and  will  therefore,  trespass  for  a 
short  period  only  on  your  time,  leaving  much  to 
my  more  distinguished  successors.  It  certainly 
seems  almost  a  work  of  superrogation  for  me  to  at- 
tempt this  task  this  evening,  for  all  of  us  who  have 
participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  last  few 
hours  can  understand  and  appreciate  to  the  fullest 
extent  at  least  a  part  of  the  objects  and  aims  of 
such  an  association. 

I  apprehend  that  the  social  side  of  our  pro- 
fessional and  college  life,  as  developed  upon  oc- 
casions such  as  this,  will  always  be  paramount  to 
the  more  sober  and  scientific.  A  reunion  of  this 
character  is,  without  a  doubt,  calculated  to  make 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

The  life  of  the  average  graduate  from  a  college 
is  one  of  much  mental  labor  and  care.  His  years 
are,  and  have  been  occupied  with  assidu- 
ous study,  and  earnestness  and  zeal  characterizes 
his  every  effort,  and  the  bright  spots  in  that  life, 
aside  from  the  consciousness  of  professional  work 
well  done,  are  those  times  when  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  an  active  professional  life  can  be  tern- 
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porarily  laid  aside,  and' the  comforts  of  his  home 
or  the  pleasures  of  congenial  society  can  be  en- 
joyed. Of  course  the  pleasures  of  professional 
and  scientific  intercourse  are  never  lost  sight  of, 
but,  according  to  my  apprehension,  we  are  far 
more  apt,  in  an  annual  reunion  of  college  gradu- 
ates, to  devote  our  attention  to  the  fostering  of 
professional  and  collegiate  good  fellowship  and  to 
the  renewing  of  our  fealty  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
than  to  the  more  serious  or  scientific  ideas,  how- 
ever dear  they  may  be  to  our  hearts.  It  is  upon 
these  occasions  that  we  are  once  more  able  to  greet 
our  old,  dear  friends  and  classmates,  and  here 
we  live  over  again  our  good,  old  college  days. 
How  many  pleasant  memories  of  those  by-gone 
days  are  aroused,  and  in  connection  with  these 
memories  are  inevitably  interjected  many  sad  ones. 
We  remember  and  discuss  the  abilities  and  pro- 
ficiencies, and  possibly  some  other  characteristics 
of  our  old  companions  and  classmates,  and  we  are 
able  to  follow  many,  if  not  all,  of  them  in  their 
subsequent  careers.  And  then  for  a  moment  our 
thoughts  turn,  even  while  in  the  midst  of  our  en- 
joyments, to  those  of  our  number  who  have  passed 
to  the  other  side,  and  we  breathe  a  silent  requiem 
over  the  memories  of  the  dead  and  gone.  There 
are  none  so  old  in  either  years  or  experience  who 
do  not  at  these  reunions  feel  the  memories  of  the 
past  crowding  fresh  upon  their  brain  and,  while 
gazing  upon  a  concourse  as  vast  as  this,  feel  their 
youth  and  vigor  renewed  and  they  themselves 
strengthened  and  refreshed  and  better  able,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  to  renew  the  professional 
battle.  And  the  newly  graduated  are  filled,  after 
scenes  such  as  we  have  this  evening  witnessed, 
with  still  better  and  more  nobler  aspirations,  for 
we  are  apt  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  these 
matters,  and 

ikBack  to  the  army  of  the  past, 
Shall  they  revert  their  glance, 

And  show  the  noble  records  vast 
Of  names  that  shall  enhance 

The  glory  of  old  Rush's  son 
When  we  have  passed  away, 

And  make  him  proud  of  being  one 
Wherever  he  may  stray." 
Here  new  members  of  our  college  family  are 
brought  together,  and  new  acquaintances  and 
friendships  are  formed,  at  each  of  our  meetings, 
which  tend  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  already 
bind  us  so  closely  to  our  alma  mater.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  who  participate  in  these  gatherings 
who  do  not  feel  drawn  nearer  than  ever  to  their 
college  and  who  do  not  feel  that  they  are  more 
than  ever  a  part  and  parcel  of  her  being  and  are 
fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  appreciates 
to  the  fullest  extent  their  attention  and  respect. 
We  are  thus  brought  into  closer  relationship  with 


each  other,  with  our  college  and  with  those  who 
are  acting  as  her  guides.  We  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  needs  and  our  interest  in  her 
welfare,  which  has  perchance  of  late  years  been  al- 
lowed to  flagf,  is  apfain  aroused  and  we  are  once 
more  in  touch  with  our  college  and  with  each 
other.  There  is  probably  no  one  class  of  college 
graduates  who  can  more  thoroughly  appreciate 
these  statements  than  those  who,  after  years  of 
hard  study  in  one  of  our  medical  colleges,  proceed 
to  the  country  and  take  up  the  active  practice  of 
their  chosen  profession.  Just  how  arduous  and 
wearing  is  their  work  only  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  that  matter  can  imagine.  They  are 
much  closer  tied  to  their  work  than  are  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  city.  Their  opportunities 
for  vacations,  recreation  and  rest  are  much  fewer, 
and  these  reunions  when  attended,  and  they  should 
be  attended  as  often  as  possible,  will  bring  this 
hard  worked  physician  out  of  the  every  day  rut  of 
his  existence  and  polish  up  his  once  bright,  but 
now  dimmed,  memory  of  his  younger  and  collegi- 
ate days;  and  he  is  refreshed  and  strengthened  in 
every  way  for  the  more  important  duties  of  his  life. 
The  relationship  existing  between  the  college  and 
the  alumni  invokes,  of  course,  certain  duties  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  consideration  of  which,  ex- 
cept in  a  general  way,  would  occupy  too  much 
time  and  perhaps  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this 
paper.  One  side  of  the  question  will  be  most  ably 
considered  presently  and  the  other  side  was  so  com- 
prehensively gone  over  at  our  last  meeting  as  to 
leave  but  little  to  be  said;  but  possibly  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  few  suggestions  on  each  side.  This  re- 
el o 

lationship  should  always  be  of  the  closest  char- 
acter. Each  can  do  much  for  the  other,  and  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  each  one  of  the  alumni  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the  foundation 
upon  which  he  is  striving  to  erect  his  professional 
edifice.  Too  often  the  graduates  of  a  college  lose 
all  special  interest  in  her  welfare  as  they  receive 
their  diplomas.  They  may  be  and  perhaps  are 
glad  to  call  her  their  alma  mater  and  to  exhibit 
the  evidences  of  that  fact  in  their  offices,  but  their 
interest  ends  here.  They  have  received  that  for 
which  their  money  was  paid  out  and  that  is  all 
they  apparently  care  for,  not  realizing  or  not  car- 
ing for  the  fact  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
support  is  just  as  necessary  to  her  welfare  as  was 
their  financial  support  during  the  period  of  their 
college  days.  They  have  not  allowed  themselves 
to  be  brought  closely  enough  into  sympathy  and 
communion  with  their  brethren  and  college,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Alma  Mater  stands 
always  with  arms  open,  ready  and  willing  to  do  all 
in  her  power  to  further  the  objects  of  her  off- 
spring.    For,   rest    assured  that   the   college  will 
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always  do  its  duty  by  its  alumni.  No  college  is, 
or  can  be  so  blind  to  its  own  best  interests  as  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  graduates,  who  from 
year  to  year  pass  through  her  doors,  arc  a  most 
important  part  of*  her  existence,  in  fact  a  most  vital 
part.  1  have  seen  somewhere  the  remark  that  the 
Alumni  have  no  special  rights  in  a  college:  that 
they  are  simply  its  beneficiaries.  Well  this  is  one 
of  those  half  truths  which  is  only  smaller  than  a 
a  falsehood.  What  constitutes  the  wealth  of  a 
college?  Is  not  its  reputation  as  much  a  part  of 
its  capital  as  money,  and  where  do  we  look  for 
this  reputation?  Most  certainly  among  those  who, 
after  years  spent  in  its  classic  halls,  are  authorized 
at  last  to  o'o  forth  with  the  license  of  that  college 
in  their  possession  to  practice  their  professions  and 
make  or  mar  the  record  of  the  college  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  use  this  authority.  It  is  the 
reputation  of  the  alumni  of  a  college  which  puts 
the  money  of  its  founders  to  usury,  giving  it  a 
constant  and  rapid  increment.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  personal  character,  the  public  and  private 
influence,  and  especially  the  loyalty  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  alumni  of  a  college  which  form  the 
greatest  component  part  of  the  reputation,  and 
they  belong  to  the  earnings  of  a  college  as  much 
as  the  interests  of  its  endowments;  and  any  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  for  a  just  recognition  of 
these  facts  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  curt  re- 
minder of  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  col- 
lege, nor  will  it  be.  There  are,  therefore,  certain 
duties  to  be  performed  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  either  side.  And  as  long  as  our  col- 
lege continues  to  perform  her  duties  to  us  in  the 
future  as  she  has  in  the  past,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  we,  as  the  Alumni  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
will  always  feel  the  interest  in  her  success  that  we 
know7  she  feels  in  ours  and  that  we  will  have  an 
equal  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  her  gradu- 
ates, ever  remembering  that, 

"Not  for  ourselves  to  life  we  come. 
The  noble  Roman  said, 

And  Alma  Mater  asks  our  fame 
That  she  may  rear  her  head, 

And  showing  laurels  we  have  won. 

Proudly  proclaim,  'this  is  my  son." 


Next  came  an  address,  "Duties  of  the  Alumni  to 
the  College,"  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Lyman: 

"Once  more  the  great  heart  of  the  University  has 
sent  forth  a  pulsation  into  the  circulation  of  humanity. 

"You  are  all  alumni.  Some  may  feel  glad  that 
all  recitations  are  over.      No    more    sitting   on   the 
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high  perch.  No  more  dry  clinics.  You  may  think 
that  all  duties  are  ended  and  you  are  free.  Go 
ahead  as  far  as  you  may,  put  oceans  between  you 
and  your  Alma  Mater,  still  your  duties  to  your  in- 
stitution exist. 


"What  are  these  duties?. 

"First  duty  of  all  is  to  make  good  your  position 
in  your  community.  And  in  choosing  a  commun- 
ity select  one  best  adapted  to  your  ability. 

"Do  not  become  birds  of  wandering. 

"Stability  is  one  of  the  duties  you  owe  your  in- 
stitution. You  are  not  sent  for  by  the  old  doctors 
to  act  in  consultation  at  once. 

"Become  a  reputable  member  of  society;  secure 
a  reputation. 

"Provide  accommodations  for  your  patients, 
pleasant  office  rooms  fitted  becomingly,  not 
superbly,  but  neat  and  clean.  Have  your  table 
shining,  and  above  all  do  not  have  your  room 
tainted  with  tobacco. 

"Remember  that  you  are  members  of  a  learned 
profession.  Be  sure  that  you  make  yourselves 
learned  members  of  a  learned  profession.  Con- 
tinue with  your  study.  Seek  men  of  learning  and 
you  will  in  this  way  gain  a  reputation  of  learning. 

"Choose  the  best  society  of  the  place.  I  have 
knowui  young  doctors  who  would  choose  to  sit  on 
the  lowest  step,  thinking  that  they  would  secure  a 
lucrative  practice.  The  doctor  must  be  looked  up 
to  by  his  patients,  and  you  in  seeking  your  associ- 
ates should  look  up. 

"A  traveler  who  locates  in  some  wilderness  will 
soon  find  a  footpath  leading  to  his  tent,  so  you,  no 
matter  how  insignificant  you  may  seem  to  your- 
selves, will  have  the  eyes  of  this  Faculty  on  you. 
As  time  goes  on  you  will  have  occasion  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  young  men,  and  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
help  these  young  aspirants. 

"Choose  wisely  among  these  aspirants  for  a  po- 
sition as  a  student.  Do  not  give  the  boy  who  fails 
in  his  studies  in  the  high  school  a  place  in  your 
office  immediately;  first  learn  whether  or  not  he  is 
worthy. 

"Let  me  ask  you  now  to  use  your  influence  to 
pursuade  young  men  to  thoroughly  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  study  of  medicine. 

"Years  go  on;  you  have  made  a  little  fortune 
and  reputation.  Remember  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  for  you.  Do  not  flatter  yourself 
that  you  have  no  more  obligation  to  your  Alma 
Mater.  You  can  lend  your  influence  with  those 
who  are  to  come  here.  Remember  that  a  hearty 
hand-shake  is  worth  more  than  gold  and  diamonds 
to  the  heart  of  your  old  professor. 

"Fifty  years  are  completed  in  the  history  of  this 
institution.  Enthusiastic  men  have  always  been  at 
her  head.  As  time  goes  on  her  influence  will 
broaden,  and  you  who  have  supported  her  have 
supported  something  eternal." 

Dr.  Lyman  used  apt  illustrations  to  impress  his 
points  which  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  young  physician. 
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A  general  discussion,  or,  rather,  impromptu 
speeches,  was  enjoyed  very  much.  Among  the 
impromptu  speakers  were  Prof.  Senn,  M.  D.;  Prof. 
Etheridge,  M.  D.;  Prof.  Cotton,  M.  D.;  Prof.  Miller. 
M.  D.,  and  G.  H.  Murphy,  M.  D. 

The  hour  was  growing  late,  and  after  listening 
to  another  selection  by  the  Russell  Quartette,  the 
association,  which  has  increased  more  than  300  per 
cent,  in  numbers  during  the  past  year,  therefore 
much  strengthened,  adjourned  to  meet  at  some 
time  in  the  promising  future. 


"WHAT   ARE    YOU   GOING    TO   DO   ABOUT    IT?" 


A    Plea   for   More    Enthusiastic   Study   of  Pharm- 
acology,   Pharmacy    and    Therapeutics. 


"Give  me  truths; 

For  I  am  weary  of  the  surfaces 

And  die  of  inanition.     If  I  knew 

Only  the  herbs  and  simples  of  the  wood, 

*     *     *     And  I  could  surely  shell 

Their  fragrance,  and  their  chemistry  apply 

By  sweet  affinities  to  human  flesh, 

Driving  the  foe  and  'stablishing  the  friend — 

Oh!  that  were  much, 

But  these  young  scholars  who  invade  our  hills 

Love  not  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know  it  not, 

And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names." 

— Emerson '$  Blight. 


For  years  the  cry  has  been  "Give  me  truths," 
and  the  master  minds  of  our  profession  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  tracing  of  possibly  a  single 
symptom  once  called  a  disease  back  to  the  law  of 
its  origin. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  in  its  most  secret  re- 
cesses, antiseptic  surgery,  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology are  some  of  the  fruits  of  these  men's  labors. 

Every  year  the  cause  of  science  has  been  press- 
ing onward.  The  advance  in  our  profession  lias 
been  marked  by  more  triumphs  and  greater  vic- 
tories than  in  any  other  department  of  humane  en- 
deavor. Yet  in  the  scientific  application  of  reme- 
dies to  disease  the  progress  has  not  been  so  great. 

It  is  true  that  since  Magendie's  historic  pharm- 
acological experiment  to  determine  if  strychnine 
had  a  specific  action  upon  any  organ  there  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  rational  therapeutics.  The 
profession  and  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  per- 
sistent systematic  researches  of  such  men  as  Hilde- 
brandt,  Schmiedeberg,  Wood,  Barthlow,  Brunton, 
etc.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  such  men 
has  done  more  to  place  therapeutics  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis  than  all  the  accumulated  fragmentary 
observations  of  empirics. 


Pharmacology  is  now  being  taught  in  many 
medical  colleges,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  pharmacology,  pharmacodynamics  and  phar- 
macy will  be  recognized  by  all  medical  colleges  as 
important  parts  of  their  regular  curricula,  and  as 
compulsory  as  the  study  of  materia  medica  or 
chemistry. 

Potter  defines  pharmacology  as  "a  general  term 
which  properly  includes  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  study  of  medicinal  agents  in  the  widest  pos- 
sible sense,  embracing  all  of  materia  medica  and 
pharmacy  with  so  much  of  therapeutics  as-  relates 
to  drugs. "  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  drugs  in  disease,  while  pharmacodynamics 
is  a  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  the  healthy 
body. 

Dunglison  defines  pharmacy  as  uthe  art  which 
teaches  the  knowledge,  choice,  preservation,  pre- 
paration and  combination  of  medicines."  Are  not 
these  branches  then  as  important  to  the  medical 
student  as  chemistry  or  pathology? 

One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  needs  of  man- 
kind was  a  knowledge  of  therapeutic  agents  with 
which  to  relieve  pain  and  disease,  and  as  remedies 
had  to  undergo  some  kind  of  preparation  before 
they  were  administered,  it  follows  that  the  art  of 
pharmacy  preceded  that  of  medicine.  They  are 
inseparably  linked  together. 

The  countless  millions  of  living  laborers,  the  un- 
builders  of  nature,  are  some  of  the  enemies  with 
which  the  physician  and  surgeon  have  to  contend. 
To  eradicate  them  from  the  body,  retard  their 
work,  arrest  their  mysterious  reproduction,  and  the 
poisonous  potency  of  their  ptomaines  is  one  of  our 
most  difficult  tasks. 

Among  the  great  problems  of  medical  science  at 
the  present  time  are  not  those  of  homoeopathy  or 
allopathy.  The  modern  therapeutic  investigator  is 
not  endeavoring  to  discover  remedies  which  in 
health  will  mimic  disease,  nor  such  as  will  merely 
produce  the  opposite  results,  but  chiefly  how  to 
improve  nutrition,  increase  protoplasmic  activity, 
how  to  kill  the  germs  when  present  or  to  raise  the 
germicidal  power  of  the  body  to  resist  the  action 
of  microorganisms  or  their  poisonous  secretions — 
the  ptomaines,  and  at  the  same  time  spare  the 
patients  and  not  hinder  the  assimilative  action  of 
their  cells. 

May  we  not  hope  that  within  the  next  few7  years 
some  enthusiastic  and  careful  investigator  will  be 
able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  drugs  will  serve  the 
bacteria  of  all  diseases,  as  quinine  does  those  of 
malaria,  acetate  of  lead  those  of  erysipelas  or 
nitrate  of  silver  those  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Morbid  anatomy,  aetiology  and  symptomatology 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  physician,  but 
of  no  special  value  to  our  patient  unless  we  can 
relieve  his  suffering  by  proper  treatment. 
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Turn  to  any  hook  on  practice,  there  are  pages 
devoted  to  pathological  anatomy,  aetiology  and 
diagnosis,  while  there  is  meager  space  allotted  to 
treatment  and  that  is  too  often   unsatisfactory. 

Are  therapeutists  keeping  abreast  of  the  sur- 
geons, pathologists  and  bacteriologists ? 

The  man  who  would  give  us  a  remedy  for  the 
prevention  or  curt'  of  cholera,  though  he  did  not 
know  a  pathogenic  microbe  from  a  canis JlamiS 
would  benefit  mankind  infinitely  more  than  the 
man  who  simply   discovered  the  comma  bacillus. 

The  average  medical  student  leaves  college 
with  his  mind  full  of  theory  and  recollections  of 
surgical  operations  that  it  is, no  blasphemy  to  say 
were  more  wonderful  and  infinitely  more  service- 
able to  mankind  than  the  miracles  of  medieval 
times.  No  wonder  surgery  has  a  fascination  for 
him.  He  is  also  interested  and  possibly  in  love 
with  the  disclosures  of  the  microscope.  Chemistry 
and  pharmacy  (if  perchance  it  is  taught  at  all)  are 
the  Jonahs  of  his  course.  He  looks  upon  his 
laboratory  work  as  so  much  labor  to  be  completed, 
the  sooner  the  better.  He  studies  materia  medica 
usually  with  no  pleasure.  "Love  not  the  flower 
they  pluck  and  know  it  not." 

Ask  the  aged  physician  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  an  oft-times  ineffectual  warfare  against 
disease,  if  you  are  not  making  a  mistake  in  not  de- 
voting more  time  to  the  study  of  remedies  with 
which  to  combat  disease. 

It  will  be  some  time,  doubtless,  before  the  aver- 
age medical  student  can  limit  his  practice  to  sur- 
gery. Many  of  you  will  practice  in  the  coun- 
try. You  will  treat  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  and  of  the  respiratory  system,  dis- 
eases of  nutrition  and  of  the  blood,  fevers  and 
miasmatic  diseases.  You  will  have  far  more  use 
for  the  life  giving  principles  of  plants,  mineral 
drugs  and  products  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
than  for  the  polished  surgical  instrument.  You 
should,  however,  be  as  skillful  in  the  use  of  one  as 
the  other. 

It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
assure  himself  that  the  drug*  he  administers  to  his 
patient  is  the  proper  drug,  and  reliable,  as  for  the 
surgeon  to  assure  himself  that  the  knife  thrust  into 
his  subject  is  aseptic. 

You  may  be  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  suffering 
child,  you  may  have  no  difficulty  in  diagnosticating 
the  disease  and  could  talk  glibly  to  the  anxious 
mother  of  the  pathological  anatomy  and  aetiology. 
Such  a  scientific  dissertation  would  not  allay  the 
mother's  anxiety  or  save  the  child. 

In  the  concise  interrogatory  of  our  lamented 
Professor  Allen.  ••  What  are  yon  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

When  you  attempt  to  prescribe  you  may  realize 
vour  weakness.      You  may  be  in    doubt   as   to  the 


drug  indicated,  or  the  best  preparation  of  the  drug, 
or  the  proper  dose.  Should  you  remember  the 
drug  your  text  book  or  teacher  recommended  as 
being  "good"  for  the  disease  you  may  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  write  your  prescription  correctly.  Being 
ashamed  of  showing  your  ignorance  to  the  druggist, 
or  possibly  uncertain  as  to  the  drug  indicated,  you 
resort  to  "White  Pirn;  Expectorant,"  "Celerina,"1 
"Castoria"  or  some  other  proprietary  preparation 
which  promises  so  much  yet  fails  so  completely  in 
many  cases. 

Just  so  long  as  physicians  show  no  interest  in 
pharmacology,  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations, just  so  long  will  their  patients  suffer  from 
improper  medication.  Medicinal  drugs  are  the 
"•working  tools  of  our  profession,"  but  dangerous 
tools  in  the  hands  of  one  ignorant  of  their  actions 
and  uses. 

The  public  and  the  profession  should  understand 
that  drugs  when  properly  used  assist  nature  to  re- 
store health.  Yet  ignorantly  or  carelessly  used, 
they  do  harm,  often  shorten  life  or  induce  perma- 
nent disability. 

Without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  drugs  and  the  reliability  and  uniformity 
of  the  preparations  prescribed,  the  physician  will 
continue  to  do  battle  "'gainst  the  scythe  of  death 
with  a  leaden  sword.*' 

From  you  students,  from  the  younger  practition- 
ers, we  expect  much.  Old  physicians  as  a  rule  are 
exceedingly  conservative  and  will  prescribe  what 
they  have  learned  to  use  in  their  early  days.  The 
physician  who  is  ignorant  of  pharmacy  and  materia 
medica  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  see 
the  fallacy  of  the  assertions  of  the  young  man  who 
represents  an  irresponsible  chemical  company,  will 
continue  to  experiment  on  his  patients  with  samples 
furnished  him  by  the  company's  representative. 
The  physician  who  is  so  zealous  in  his  search  for 
schizomycites,  germs  and  micrococci,  "knowledge 
microscopical  and  also  biological"  is  too  intense 
and  scientific  to  stoop  to  ascertain  the  action  or 
quality  of  any  drug  he  may  deign  to  administer  to 
some  suffering  patient. 

To  such  as  these,  we  can  only  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols, 
let  him  alone." 

If  every  student  would  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  one  single  drug,  studying  its  action  not 
only  upon  animals  but  upon  himself,  what  a  fund 
of  knowledge  we  would  soon  have. 

The  belief  of  Haller  is  rapidly  becoming  general 
that  scientific  drug  using  must  depend  upon  drug 
proving. 

Potter  urges  medical  students  personally  to  in- 
vestigate the  action  of  some  one  drug,  and  adds: 
••The  scientifically  guarded  proving  of  a  drug  on 
the  human  organism  has  lain,  like  the  similar  work 
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of  Jenner,  neglected  all  these  years,  waiting  for 
another  Koch  to  reinangnrate  the  work." 

Rush  students  will  soon  have  the  advantages 
furnished  by  a  thorough  laboratory  course  in 
pharmacy  and  pharmacology.  An  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  study  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs  upon  the  lower  animals.  I  quote  from  no 
less  authority  than  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  reference  to  experimentation  upon  animals: 
"Whatever  difficulties  beset  this  path  it  is  the  only 
one  which  can  lead  us  to  a  scientific  therapeusis." 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  any  student  of  Rush 
to  become  as  famous  in  this  line  as  has  Pasteur 
and  others  in  ascertaining  the  pedigree  and  pos- 
terity of  germs  organic. 

While  it  is  true  there  has  been  developed  in 
these  directions  much  which  is  of  value  to  man- 
kind, the  knowledge  is  so  meager  and  in  such  a 
discordant  condition  as  to  render  it  imperative  for 
others  to  review  the  work. 

The  chemistry  and  action  of  opium  even  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  understood,  although  it  has  been 
subjected  to  lifetimes  of  conscientious  investiga- 
tion. 

We  are  as  yet  working  in  an  unknown  field  that 
has  boundless  limits.  Our  intellect  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  possible  actions  of  the  countless  sub- 
stances that  influence  vital  action  and  thus  modify 
disease  expression. 

But  few  of  the  chemical  compounds  that  may 
exist  have  been  produced  as  yet.  Our  own  native 
flora  holds  treasures  that  are  but  waiting  for  some 
investigator  to  lay  bare,  and  still  there  are  thou- 
sands of  plants  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa 
and  South  America  yet  to  be  studied,  many,  for 
aught  we  know,  possessing  as  great  medicinal 
value  as  opium,  cinchona,  digitalis  or  riux    vomica. 

Every  plant  and  new  synthetical  compound 
bristles  with  interrogation  points. 

The  study  of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics 
should  be  an  inspiring  study.  Here  lies  the  dis- 
puted ground  between  health  and  disease. 

Mankind  anxiously  awaits  the  discovery  of  surer 
remedies  for  diseased  conditions.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a  better  knowledg-e  of  the  action  of 
remedial  agents — how  remedies  in  the  broadest 
and  truest  sense  act  and  react  on  us. 

There  is  no  special  line  of  investigation  in  med- 
ical science  more  worthy  or  more  pregnant  with 
living  facts  and  awe-inspiring  themes. 

While  hundreds  of  able  men  are  devoting-  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  pathology,  can  there  not  some 
be  found  who  will  labor  to  develop  materials  that 
prolong  life  and  mitigate  suffering  and  pain? 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  towards  determining  the 
true  actions  of  drugs  and  thereby  place  therapeu- 
tics upon  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  possible  to  make 
it  almost  an  exact  science. 


Painful  as  the  admission  may  be,  we  stand  dumb 
before  the  mysteries  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
vegetable,  animal,  mineral  and  synthetical  medica- 
ments. 

It  should  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  disclose 
these  hidden  mysteries  that  the  future  may  be  an 
improvement  on  the  past. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

George  Frank  Butler,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 

851  Jackson  Boulevard. 


PENTAL   AND   ANAESTHES5A. 

Samuel  L.  Weber,  M.  D.  - 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Corpuscle  I  had 
an  article  on  pental  in  which  I  gave  a  rather  glar- 
ing account  of  this  new  anaesthetic.  I  detailed 
the  rapid  extension  of  its  use  since  its  discovery 
eighteen  months  ago.  I  gave  a  synopsis  of  reports 
from  various  sources  covering  many  thousands  of 
anaesthesias,  and,  basing  my  conclusions  from 
these  reports,  described  pental  as  an  anaesthetic 
which  was  easy  and  not  disagreeable  to  take,  as 
producing  anaesthesia  in  a  very  brief  time,  as  al- 
most free  from  disagreeable  after  effects,  and  as 
safe  to  take.  To  be  sure,  some  cases  of  pental 
anaesthesia  had  been  reported  in  which  alarming 
symptoms  appeared — the  heart  and  respiration 
threatening  to  fail — but  simple  measures  always 
promptly  brought  the  patients  to.  A  reasonable 
inference  drawn  as  to  the  cause  of  these  few  bad 
anaesthesias,  was  that  the  anaesthetizers  were  un- 
familiar with  the  technique  of  giving  pental.  ]t 
is  a  new  anaaesthetio  and  the  technique  of  giving  it 
(the  concentration,  the  mask,  etc.)  was  different  from 
that  of  the  two  old  anaesthetics.  One  death  had  been 
reported  from  pental,  but  the  case  was  a  desperate 
one  and  would  undoubtedly  have  died  under  any 
other  anaesthetic. 

The  outlook  for  pental  was  promising;  we  were 
justified  in  believing  that  at  last  we  have  an  anaes- 
thetic which  was  an  improvement  upon  both  ether 
and  chloroform.  In  the  March  30  number  of  the 
Deutsche  Medicinische  Wochenschrifir,  however, 
comes  to  us  a  report  of  two  deaths  from  pental. 
The  report  of  these  two  cases  is  so  complete  and 
circumstantial  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  that  any- 
thing- else  than  the  anaesthetic  itself  was  the  cause 
of  these  deaths.  Below  I  give  full  extracts  from 
this  report,  together  with  the  findings  at  the  autop- 
sies. It  is  but  just  that  full  publicity  be  given 
these  two  cases,  for  they  ought  to,  and  undoubt- 
edly will,  put  a  stop  to  the  further  use  of  pental  as 
a  general  anaesthetic.  Both  cases  occurred  in  the 
service  of  Dr.  Schede  in  the  general  hospital  in 
Hamburg.  The  service  of  this  brilliant  surgeon  is 
one  of  the  model  surgical  services  of  the  world,  and 
the  scientific  accuracy  and  care  with  which  work 
is  done    there   is   a    guarantee    of   the    authorative 
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value  of  reports  coming  From  it.  The  only  sus- 
picious thing  aboul  it  is  that  both  deaths  should 
have  occurred  in  the  same  hospital  and  should  have 
so  closely  followed  each  other.  'The  report  does 
not  say  so,  hut  the  inference  is  warranted  that  the 
same  assistant  gave  both  anaesthesias.  If  this  is 
so.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  carelessness 
or  blunder  was  made  in  giving  the  anaesthetic 
perhaps  it  was  given  in  too  great  concentration. 
M  v  experience  justifies  me  in  believing  most  em- 
phatically that  most  of  the  deaths  that  have  oc- 
curred from  ether  and  chloroform  were  due  to  the 
inability,  inexperience  or  carelessness  of  the  per- 
son giving  the  anaesthesia.  Anaesthesia  is  almost 
always  given  by  an  inexperienced  person.  In  the 
hospital  the  anaestheziter  is  always  the  newest  in- 
terne. By  the  time  that  he  has  learned  to  give 
anaesthesia  fairly  well  he  is  promoted,  and  this 
work  is  again  put  into  the  hands  of  a  green  man. 
In  private  practice  it  is  worse  yet;  anaesthesia  is 
always  given  by  an  undergraduate  assistant  or  a 
recent  young  graduate,  or  more  commonly  still 
and  worst  of  all,  by  the  family  physician,  who, 
knowing  practically  nothing  about  giving  an  an- 
aesthetic, in  a  pompous  manner  and  with  conde- 
scension assists  the  operator.  Almost  all  anaes- 
thesias, therefore,  fall  into  inexperienced  hands. 
Not  only  that,  but  some  will  never  learn  to  give 
anaesthesia  well.  One  of  my  junior  assistants  dur- 
ing' my  house-surgeonship  days  was  a  man  of  that 
kind. 

While  he  was  giving  an  anaesthetic  every  little 
while  the  patient  would  choke,  or  would  react,  or 
would  stop  breathing,  or  the  pulse  would  suddenly 
become  very  poor,  or  some  other  threatening  symp- 
tom would  appear.  The  operation  would  frequently 
be  interrupted  to  give  the  patient  hypodermic 
stimulation,  or  to  produce  artificial  respiration,  or 
to  do  something  else  to  bring  the  patient  out  of 
the  dangerous  condition.  We  had'  such  trouble 
continuously  during  the  six  months  that  this  fellow 
was  an  anaesthetizer.  His  anaesthesias  had  to  be 
carefully  watched;  many  a  time  did  he  bring  a 
patient  near  death's  door.  Fortunately  no  death 
occurred,  but  if  one  had  occurred  it  would  have 
gone  on  record  as  a  death  from  an  anaesthetic, 
whereas  it  would  have  really  been  a  death  due  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  anaesthetizer.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  threatening  symptoms  arise  during 
anaesthesia  in  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  and  in 
almost  every  case  could  I  see  that  it  was  due  to 
some  fault  of  the  anaesthetizer. 

To  give  anaesthesia  well  is  an  art.  An  art  that 
is  acquired,  first,  by  learning  how  anaesthesia  should 
be  given,  learning  the  various  accidents  that  may 
arise,  the  exact  cause  of  such  accidents,  and  how 
such  causes  should  be  avoided  or  guarded  against; 
and   secondly  by  experience,  including    the    will, 


the  patience  and  powers  of  observation  to  profit  by 
experience.  1  repeal  that  it  is  my  conviction  that 
most  cases  of  death  from  anaesthesia  have  been  due 
rather  to  the  incapacity  of  the  anaesthetizer  than  to 
the  inherent  danger  of  the  anaesthetic. 

o 
To  coiiie  back  to    the    report    of    the    two     pental 

deaths,  I  cannot  help  feeling  thai  some  blunder  on 
the  part  of  the  anaesthetizer  was  made.  But  then, 
again,  some  carelessness  and  incompetency  of  the 
anaesthetizer  must  be  taken  into  account  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  safety  of  an  anaesthetic.  As  al- 
most all  anaesthesias  are  given  by  more  or  less  in- 
competent persons,  and  probably  will  always  be 
given  by  such,  an  anaesthetic  to  be  safe,  must  be 
safe  in  spite  of  such  incompetency.  In  other 
words,  the  margin  of  safety  with  an  anaesthetic 
must  be  toide  enough  to  allow7  the  enormously  fre- 
quent incompetency  or  carelessness  of  anaesthet- 
izers.  In  this  respect  ether  stands  far  above 
chloroform.  Given  with  skill  chloroform  is  as  safe 
as  ether  (I  think  safer),  but  the  margin  of  safety 
with  chloroform  is  much  smaller  than  with  ether; 
an  overdose  is  sooner  reached;  death  lies  nearer 
the  safety  line  in  chloroform  than  in  ether.  Un- 
skillfulness  or  carelessness  in  giving  the  anaesthetic 
is,  therefore,  much  more  disastrous  with  chloroform 
than  with  ether.  This  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  larger  number  of  deaths  from  chloroform  than 
from  ether. 

Therefore,  even  if  carelessness  or  some  blunder 
did  take  place  in  these  two  fatal  pental  anaesthesias 
it  would  not  prevent  us  from  condemning  pental  as 
a  general  anaesthetic. 

Case  1 — Male,  27;  healthy,  robust  farmer,  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  for  crushed  second  and  third 
phalanx  of  left  index  finger;  operation,  October 
4,  1892;  amputation  of  finger;  pental  anaesthesia; 
Esmarch  mask  used,  the  mask  covered  with  a  piece 
of  oiled  muslin  and  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton 
fitted  to  the  inside  of  it;  10  grams  (3  ijss)  pental 
poured  on  the  cotton  and  the  mask  applied  to  face. 
Anaesthesia  was  prompt,  the  patient  took  it  well. 
In  two  minutes  the  operation  was  completed.  The 
mask  was  then  taken  off  the  face.  The  patient's 
eyes  were  open,  pupils  dilated;  suddenly  breathing 
became  worse;  patient  became  cyanotic;  took  a  few 
deep  inspirations  and  then  ceased  breathing;  pulse 
disappeared  as  the  respiration  stopped;  artificial 
respiration  was  immediately  begun,  then  compres- 
sion of  the  cardiac  region;  finally  tracheotomy  and 
air  forced  into  the  lungs  through  the  opened 
trachea.  These  efforts  were  kept  up  for  one  hour, 
then  given  up  and  the  patient  considered  dead. 
Autopsy  48  hours  after  death:  Heart  flabby,  dark 
colored  fluid  blood  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle, 
left  side  of  heart  empty.  Musculature  and  valves 
of  heart  perfect;  both  lungs  very  much  congested; 
spleen  enlarged  and  congested;  liver  and  kidneys 
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congested;  sinuses  of  the    brain    very    much    con- 
gested.    Otherwise  negative. 

Case  2 — Girl,  18;  in  hospital  being  treated  for 
coxitis;  large,  healthy  appearance;  has  been  fre- 
quently anaesthetized  with  chloroform  and  ethyl- 
bromide  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  an  iodoform 
emulsion  into  the  affected  hip  joint.  Jan.  2(3,  1893, 


to  have  an  iodoform  iniection  acra 


pe 


ntal 


given; 


same  mask  as  in  the  above  case  used,  same  quantity 
poured  on  the  cotton  and  mask  applied  to  face; 
anaesthesia  in  30  seconds;  the  injection  made  and 
the  mask  removed.  A  few  minutes  later  patient 
evidenced  some  dyspnoea;  this  was  improved  by 
holding  the  jaw  forward;  pulse  good;  then  spasms 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  soon  ceased;  soon  breath- 
ing became  stentorous,  patient  became  cyanotic, 
pupils  became  widely  dilated;  corneal  reflex  disap- 
peared; pulse  rapid  and  weak;  respiration  very 
shallow;  treatment  prompt;  artificial  respiration; 
hypodermics  of  ether;  cyanosis  improved  while 
artificial  respiration  was  being  done;  when  let  up, 
cyanosis  deepened.  After  forty-five  minutes  of 
treatment,  patient  still  made  a  few  efforts  at  respira- 
tion; the  cyanosis  persisted.  Compression  of  the 
cardiac  region  was  then  tried;  at  first  the  color  im- 
proved and  patient  breathed  a  little  better,  but 
soon  respiration  ceased  wholly.  Intravenous 
normal  saline  solution  injection  had  been  done 
meanwhile.  All  of  no  avail.  Tracheotomy  did 
not  help  any.  In  spite  of  all  known  efforts  the 
patient  was  dead  in  two  and  one-quarter  hours. 
The  autopsy,  as  that  of  the  other  case,  was  nega- 
tive as  far  as  showing  the  presence  of  any  organic 
disease. 

The  cause  of  death  as  evidenced  by  the  autopsies 
was  respiratory  and  cardiac  failure  in  both  cases, 
clue  to  depression  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
centres  of  the  medulla. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  CARCINOMA. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PAPER  BY  DR.  II.  C.  COE,  NEW  YORE 


Of  all  subjects  in  Pathology  there  in  none  that 
has  proved  of  such  absorbing  interest  during  the 
past  five  years  as  that  of  carcinoma.  The  great 
advances  made  in  the  studies  of  bacteriologv  have 
awakened  the  belief  that  by  its  aid  the  mystery 
surrounding  this  disease  would  finally  be  dispelled, 
and  that  some  light  would  be  gained  as  to  its  cura- 
tive treatment. 

The  practical  value  of  laboratory  investigations 
has  finally  been  admitted  by  surgeons,  who  have 
seen  their  results  in  the  development  of  modern 
asepsis;  it  is  to  pathologists,  then,  that  they  must 
look  for  hints  as  to  the  radical  cure  of  cancer,  if 
such  a  cure  is  possible. 


Virchow,  five  years  ago,  said  that  from  a  diag- 
nostic standpoint  it  made  no  particular  difference 
whether  cancer  develops  from  pre-existing  epithe- 
line  or  from  the  tissue  of  the  deeper  layers.  The 
most  divergent  views  have  been  advanced  regard- 
ing its  nature,  some  holding  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  in  which  the  cell 
returns  to  its  embryonal  condition,  but  unlike  the 
normal  embryonal  cells,  that  of  cancer  is  not  di- 
rectly under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
Others  have  affirmed  that  the  cells  of  cancer  are 
functionless,  but  are  endowed  with  an  increased 
power  of  assimilation  and  proliferation.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  cancer  is  of  inflammatory 
origin.  The  disease  is  in  the  cell,  which  is  essen- 
tially  infectious,  and  tend  to  invade  surrounding 
tissues,  like  leucocytes  or  bacteria.  Whether  this 
infectious  quality  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  para- 
sitic element  or  not  is  still  disputed,  though  there 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  former  view. 
Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  the  cancer-cell  is 
itself  primarily  infected  by  coccydia  which  gain 
access  to  it  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Metastasis  is  readily  explained  by  the  infection 
of  epithetial  cell  in  localities  distant  from  the 
parent  growth  by  cells  carried  from  it  through  the 
lymphatics.  Metastasis  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  direct  extension,  when  tissue  ad- 
jacent to  the  neoplasm  appears  microscopically  to 
be  healthy  is  invaded  by  the  outlying  groups  of 
cancer-cells.  This  explains  the  rapid  recurrence 
seen  after  amputation  of  the  breast  when  the  incision 
has  not  been  carried  sufficient  far  beyond  the  in- 
fected area. 

The  expression  ''cancerous  cachexiav  or  "pre- 
dispositioll',  is  incorrect,  since  the  cachexia  ob- 
served in  advanced  carcinoma  is  merely  the  gen- 
eral depreciation  of  the  system  observed  in  all 
wasting  diseases,  to  which  is  often  added  septic  in- 
fection from  the  ulcerated  area.  Heredity  is  now 
regarded  as  only  one  in  a  series  of  etiological 
factors.  Even  persistent  local  irritation  is  not  in 
itself  enough  to  produce  cancer,  since  there  must 
be  present  also  certain  degenerative  changes  in 
the  epithelial  cells  at  the  point  of  irritation.  The 
same  law  applies  to  the  cancerous  metamorphosis 
of  benignant  neoplasms. 

Inflammatory  changes  within  a  cancerous  tumor 
are  destructive;  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissue  may  be  to  some  extent  conservative  by 
destroying,  or  arresting  the  growth  of  infiltrating 
groups  of  cancer  cells.  Cancer  may  change  its 
type,  or  even  appear  to  become  quiescent,  as  seen 
in  epithelioma  of  the  cervix  uteri  after  cauteriza- 
tion. This  may  be  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  growth. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  pathology  of  cancer  relate  to  prophy- 
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lax  is -and  treatment.  General  or  systemic  prophy- 
laxis is  purely  theoretical.  Local  propylaxis 
consists  in  the  careful  observation  of  every  suspi- 
cious area  of  tissue  which  is   subject  to   continued 

irritation  and  its  thorough  removal,  if  possible,  in 
the  pre-cancerous  stage,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eroded  cervix  uteri. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  has  thus 
far  yielded  unsatisfactory  results.  There  exists  a 
general  belief  among  the  laity,  shared  by  many  of 
the  profession,  that  a  specific  has  been,  or  will  be, 
discovered.  Such  a  discovery.  Such  a  discovery 
is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  earnest  efforts  which  are 
now  being  made  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease.      The    indications   for   surgical    treatment. 

o 

based  on  pathological  investigations  are  clear — to 
remove  the  neoplasm  at  the  earliest  possible  stage, 
and  to  remove  it  thoroughly,  sacrificing  freely  ad- 
jacent tissues  that  are  apparently  healthy,  with  the 
view  of  removing  all  outlying  groups  of  cells.  The 
surgeon  should  aim  at  thorough  excision  more 
than  at  rapid  healing  and  a  beautiful  wound.  In 
fact,  inflammation  may  be  a  durable  process  rather 
than  one  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  since  it  may 
really  be  conservative,  as  before  stated.  In  cancer 
of  the  breast,  for  example,  no  matter  how  limited, 
the  axillary  glands  and  fat  should  be  thoroughly 
removed,  even  when  they  are  not  visibly  affected. 
The  use  of  the  galvano  cautery,  so  ably  advocated 
by  Byrne,  for  the  removal  of  epithelioma  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  is  based  on  a  sound  principle — the 
destructive  action  of  the  heat  on  ineffected  tissues 
far  beyond  the  visible  and  palpable  area  of  infiltra- 
tion.— Southern  Medical  Record. 


CHOOSING. 


One  of  the  weightiest  and  most  pertinent  ques- 
tions that  arises  ever  and  anon  in  the  mind  of  a 
thoughtful  youth  is.  "What  can  I  best  do?  Nature 
as  a  designer  intended  me  for  what?"  To  students 
preparing  themselves  for  a  life  work  which  is  pre- 
sumably to  be  above  the  average  does  this  question 
come  oftenmost,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  special  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  question  quite  as  often  making  serious 
mistakes  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  as  do  their 
brother  artisians  and  laborers.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  few  whom  nature  relieved  entirely  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  a  choice,  having  so  pre-eminently 
fitted  them  for  some  certain  line  of  work.  Of 
those  who  the  professions,  however,  as  the  result 
of  a  choice  made  after  mature  deliberation,  I  feel 
confident  that  the  larger  per  cent,  do  so  with  but 
very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  real  duties,  labors 
and  obligations  that  they  are  bringing  upon  them- 
selves. 


It  seems  best  that  every  student,  so  far  as  is 
Convenient    with     reason,  should    have    decided    the, 

question  as  to  his  life's  work  by  the  time  he  enters 
his  Sophomore  year,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  full  college  course  before  him,  and  if  not,  at  least 
two  years  before  he  leaves  the  college  halls.  This 
is  as  essential  as  it  is  to  know  something  of  the 
superstructure  of  a  house  before  the  cellar  wall  is 
completed. 

This  decision  enables  him  to  shape  his  course  and 
reading  in  harmony  with  his  intended  vocation.  It 
gives  him  a  fixedness  of  purpose  and  a  positive 
goal.  It  enables  him  often  to  grasp  opportunities 
that  will  realize  him  much  in  the  future.  What, 
then,  ought  to  actuate  a  man  in  the  choice  of  his 
life's  work?  Very  much  the  same  that  do  in  the 
selection  of  a  life  partner.  First  of  all,  one  should 
be  deeply  in  love  with  it,  and  here  is  the  rub,  for 
how  can  you  love  that  of  which  you  know  so  little, 
and  right  here  is  where  the  mistake  is  often  made. 
Young  men  from  romantic  ideas  of  this  profession, 
or  that  falling  in  love  with  the  shadow,  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  substance.  They  may  happen  to 
know  of  some  doctor  who  fulfills  to  a  large  extent 
their  mental  requirements  as  to  what  a  man  should 
be,  that  he  has  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  is  without  question  a  public 
benefactor.  They  make  some  mathematical  de- 
ductions as  to  what  his  income  must  be. 

They  find  upon  inquiry  that  as  a  student  at  the 
district  school  in  days  gone  long  past  he  had  never 
distinguished  himself.  Having  run  through  this 
list  of  facts  they  proceed  at  once  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  profession  that  offers  so  much  for  so  little, 
absolutely  and  totally  ignorant  of  what  it  requires 
and  what  it  means  to  be  a  physician  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  From  my  observation  while  in 
three  different  medical  colleges  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  those  entering 
the  profession  are  doing  so  with  totally  mistaken 
ideas  as  to  what  its  burdens  will  be  and  what  its 
remuneration  will  not  be.  So  many  students  go 
through  college  with  the  very  erroneous  idea  that 
all  doctors  get  rich,  and  look  upon  their  diplomas 
as  passports  into  untold  acres  of  diamonds.  It 
demeans  any  profession  to  have  its  numbers  filled 
with  those  who  are  actuated  only  by  monetary  con- 
siderations, and  of  no  other  profession  is  this  truer 
than  of  the  medical. 

Then  the  first  thing  I  would  say  to  any  young 
man  who  is  contemplating  or  has  already  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  for  the  money  there 
is  in  it.  would  be,  choose  something  else,  for  you 
.not  only  will  be  sorely  disappointed,  but  so  will 
your  patronage  for  they  are  not  slow  to  detect  the 
avaricious  background  upon  which  you  throw  your 
kindly  mannerisms.  True,  there  are  men  who  gain 
very  fair  competency  in  the   practice  of  medicine, 
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but  they  are  those  to  whom  this  competency  was  a 
secondary  consideration  in  deciding  upon  it,  and 
the  same  quality  of  brain  matter- would  have  de- 
manded much  richer  results  financially  for  its 
labors  in  any  one  of  many  other  lines.  Again, 
there  are  those  who  err  in  thinking  it  an  easy  life, 
being  unable  to  see  hardship  in  anything  except 
manual  labor.  To  these,  again  let  it  be  said, 
••hands  off!:'  If  you  are  conscientious  and  succeed, 
your  duties  will  be  more  arduous  by  far  than  they 
have  ever  been  on  farm  or  in  shop  or  store.  The 
piloting'  of  human  life  over  dangerous  shoals  is  not 
a  work  for  him  who  seeks  ease.  Again  there  are 
those  to  whom  the  social  position  and  prestige  of  a 
physician  is  an  allurement.  Again  let  it  be  said 
••hands  off."  If  successful  your  social  professional 
relations  will  of  necessity  be  practically  nil.  For 
social  gatherings  and  intercourse  you  will  have  no 
time. 

Again  there  are  those  to  whom  the  scientific, 
theoretical  basis  of  medical  love  are  most  alluring. 
Again,  unless  you  have  wealth  enough  to  render 
ordinary  general  practice  unnecessary,  best  seek 
other  pursuits  to  gratify  your  scientific  love,  for  it 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  great  theorizers  and 
scientists  are  the  poorest  practitioners,  for  living 
in  the  etherial  atmosphere  of  conjectural  thought 
they  tread  with  uncertain  steps  the  rugged  path- 
way of  a  regular  practice.  It  is  an  easy  part  to 
play  the  part  of  an  alarmist,  to  warn  people  what 
not  to  do,  and  much  harder  to  tell  what  and  how 
to  do  and  be. 

Then  wdiat  must  a  man  love  to  fulfill  this  first 
requirement  of  fitness  for  the  medical  profession? 
First  he  must  love  his  fellow  men  in  that  very 
practical  and  unromantic  sort  of  a  way  that  leads 
to  doing  for  him  aside  from  the  consideration  of 
recompense  alone.  This  should  be  put  first,  for 
without  it  even  special  intellectual  fitness  falls  far 
short  of  the  ideal  and  it  takes  second  rank  among 
the  list  of  requirements.  The  successful  physician 
must  have  intellect  and  have  it  abundantly.  He 
must  have  that  quality  that  thinks  deeply  and 
quickly.  It  must  be  both  judicial,  executive,  logi- 
cal and  inductive.  It  must  have  been  trained  or 
it  will  miserably  fail  in  endeavoring  to  master  the 
many  mysteries  constantly  presented  to  it. 

Health  of  the  best  kind  should  be  the  handmaid 
of  every  suitor  for  the  hand  of  ^Esculapius.  It 
will  be  needed  in  pursuing  the  arduous  duties  in- 
cident to  the  life  and  will  also  be  very  valuable  in 
securing  patronage.  A  healthy  and  robust  man, 
full  of  the  electricity  of  highly  vitalized  protoplasm, 
easily  induces  a  current  of  confidence  and  esteem 
in  his  less  joyous  patient.  Dyspeptic  doctors  are 
not  usually  in  demand. 

The  principle  of  division  of  labor  is  being  applied 
more  and  more  every  day  in  the  practice  of  medi- 


cine, and  if  you  are  thinking  of  devoting  your  en- 
ergies to  a  specialty,  make  your  choice  as  soon  as 
you  reasonably  can,  and  while  you  are  obtaining 
your  general,  fundamental  knowledge  of  medicine, 
you  wili  at  the  same  time  gather  a  great  amount 
of  information  that  you  will  find  of  much  benefit 
in  your  special  work. 

But  I  will  leave  this  question,  trusting  that  some 
alumnus,  a  specialist,  will  furnish  an  article  on  this 

subject. 

— -  ■<»►  • 

SECURING  A  PRACTICE. 

The  one  thing  which  a  young  man  who  has  just 
graduated  from  a  medical  school  has  to  decide,  is 
where  he  shall  locate.  Quite  frequently  we  see 
students  looking  through  the  list  of  letters  which 
have  been  received  by  the  college  clerk  during 
the  year  in  order  to  find  a  good  place  to 
locate.^  In  this  list  will  be  found  a  number 
of  letters  from  druggists  who  have  great 
inducements  to  offer  and  are  sure  their 
town  has  the  best  advantages,  there  may  be  other 
doctors  in  the  town  or  the  place  may  be  open  to 
any  young  man  without  the  least  competition; 
other  letters  from  business  men  who  desire  to  get 
a  good  physician  to  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
town  who  does  not  wish  to  receive  any  pecuniary 
gain.  Other  letters  from  physicians  who  wish 
partners  or  who  are  willing  to  sell  out.  In  this 
list  nearly  every  kind  of  letter  may  be  found,  and 
frequently  the  student  answers  these  letters. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  best  way  for  a 
young  man  to  do  is  to  hang  out  his  sign  and  wait, 
selecting  the  place  himself.  Of  course  he  may 
have  long  to  wTait  for  the  first  patient  and  may  be- 
come disheartened,  yet  it  will  always  come  to  those 
who  wait. 

There  is  a  way  of  securing  a  practice  by  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  an  older  physician,  which 
does  not  look  very  encouraging  to  a  young  man 
who  has  been  dreaming  of  a  large  practice  all  to 
himself.  He  at  first  acts  merely  as  an  assistant, 
and  all  the  patients  which  the  older  doctor  can  turn 
over  to  him  are  graciously  received,  yet  the  young- 
man  knows  that  they  are  only  the  patients  whom 
the  older  physician  does  not  fear  to  offend  by  giv- 
ing them  into  his  hands.  This  is  rather  humiliat- 
ing, yet  he  gets  some  work  to  do,  and  if  he  care- 
fully attends  to  these  he  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  list  of  patients  soon  that  will  call  for 
him.  As  a  general  thing,  where  there  is  much 
competition  the  plan  of  forming  a  partnership  or 
really  becoming  an  assistant  to  a  physician  is  the 
surest  and  best  plan  to  secure  a  practice. 

In  this  list  of  letters  referred  to  you  may  find 
physicians  who  desire  to  sell  their  practice.  The 
best  way  to  determine  the  value  of  a  practice  is  to 
visit  the  place  and  learn   from   some    disinterested 
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person  what  the  practice  is  worth.  You  may  inter- 
view a  druggisl  and  determine  who  is  the  best 
doctor  in  the   place,   who   has    the    besl    grade   of 

patients,  and  who  has  the  best  success.  You  may 
then  examine  the  hooks  of  the  doctor  and  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  practice.  You  should  take  the 
average  of  several  years  and  see  if  the  practice  has 
increased  or  decreased,  whether  the  bills  are  large 
or  small,  whether  the  patients  had  been  treated  by 
him  for  years  or  for  one  time  only.  You  must 
ascertain  the  social  standing  of  the  doctor  and 
must  remember  that  you  will  be  expected  to  step 
into  his  shoes  as  near  as  possible.  The  expense  of 
keeping  up  with  the  society  may  be  more  than  the 
practice  will  warrant,  or  he  may  have  held  a,  low 
position  in  the  society  and  you  do  not  wish  to 
assume  tin1  same  role  which  he  has  played.  You 
must  remember  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  follow  a 
fool  as  a  very  intelligent  man.  You  must  see  for 
yourself  that  the  doctor  has  good  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. All  these  things  must  be  looked  at,  and  if 
the  young  man  can  buy  a  practice  we  do  not  see 
that  it  is  any  less  honorable  than  to  buy  any  other 
kind  of  business. 

In  buying  a  practice  you  must  be  sure  that  the 
price  is  not  too  high  and  that  the  opposition  is  not 
too  great.  You  will  do  well  to  look  over  the 
neighborhood  and  ascertain  how  much  traveling 
you  shall  have  to  do.  A  country  practice,  or  one 
in  a  small  town,  is  generally  a  better  investment 
than  in  a  large  city.  Finally,  you  must  have  the 
retiring  physician  to  introduce  you  into  the  prac- 
tice or  you  niav  lose  a  great  deal  of  what  you  have 
bought. 

Again,  the  young  man  may  find  a  place  far 
away  from  any  doctor  and  where  he  has  no  compe- 
tition. He  will  build  up  a  practice  soon,  because 
he  is  the  nearest  doctor  and  they  must  have  one. 
This  plan  is  sure,  yet  the  young  man  has  disad- 
vantages. He  invariably  is  in  a  country  village, 
where  he  must  entertain  himself  and  where  he  can 
not  attend  medical  society  meetings.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  will  forget  that  his  pro- 
fession is  not  on  the  standstill  and  he  will  awake 
some  day  to  find  that  he  is  far  behind  the  times. 
A  young  man  who  has  energy  and  who  is  always 
ready  to  advance  does  not  want  to  secure  a  prac- 
tice where  he  cannot  have  the  chance  to  learn 
everything  new. 

If  the  young  man  is  not  able  to  buy  a  practice, 

to   secure    a    partnership    with    a    good    physician 

under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned;    we 

believe  he  will  do  better  to  take  an  office  where  he 

has  competition  and  wait  and  work  honorably  for 

a  practice. 

•  M>**  ■ 

Outhet  has  discovered  the  real  mission  of  the 
hair  curler. 


AN    ADMIRABLK    CUSTOM. 

The  students  of  Rush  Medical  College  publish 
;i  medical  journal.  In  the  February  issue  we  find 
the  following  description  of  a  custom  creditable  to 

the  college,  the  professor,  and  the  students.  The 
custom  is  to  have  Prof.  Etheridge  give  the  students 
two  lectures  upon  the  Code  of  Ethics.  It  says  that 
the  lectures  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dents. Every  point  in  the  code  is  taken  up  and 
commented  upon.  These  comments  are  so  to  the 
point  that  each  listener  goes  away  with  the  idea 
that  he  will  keep  every  precept  of  the  code.  Thus 
the  student  has  some  idea  of  his  duty  which  if  fol- 
lowed will  bring  success. 

We  all  know  that  tin1  medical  code  has  been 
laughed  at  and  jeered  for  many  years;  yet  when 
we  hear  an  old  practitioner  who  has  tried  it,  and 
who  has  watched  young  men  start  in  the  medical 
profession  and  break  the  rules  of  the  code,  and 
who  has  watched  the  result,  praise  it  and  teach  it, 
we  feel  compelled  to  accept  it  as  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  be — a  perfect  guide  to  the  physician.  If 
every  member  of  the  profession  would  live  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  code,  the  medical  profession 
would  be  the  happiest,  pleasantest  life  imaginable; 
but  too  often  we  find  men  who  either  never  heard 
of  the  code  or  who  desire  to  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  damage  to  brother  doctors. 

Every  medical  college  owes  it  to  itself  and  its 
students,  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  to  instruct 
them  in  their  duties  and  privileges  as  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  Two  lectures  by  the  best 
teacher  in  each  faculty  are  certainly  not  too  much 
to  do  this  work. 

There  is  no  cpuestion  that  much  of  the  restless, 
lawless  spirit  occasionally  observed  in  the  profes- 
sion originates  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  the 
code  really  does  teach.  Most  physicians  thus  en- 
tertain entirely  erroneous  notions  respecting  it. 
But  above  all  the  young  doctor  is  thrown  into  new 

and  strange  relations  without  being   instructed   as 

•      j  i     • 

to  the  proper  method  of  behaving  in  these  relations. 

It  were  as  sensible  to  refuse  to  give  specific  in- 
struction respecting  the  several  operations  of  surg- 
ery, as  to  neglect  to  instruct  the  medical  student 
respecting  the  orderly  conduct  of  his  relations  in 
the  performance  of  his  work  as  a  professional  man. 
A  practical  knowledge  of  the  code  by  all  physi- 
cians would  serve  to  prevent  needless  friction  and 
estrangements.  The  machinery  of  professional  re- 
lations would  be  so  oiled  as  to  run  smoothly,  with- 
out jerks  or  squeaks. 

We  hope  all  medical  colleges  may  be  induced 
to  make  provision  for  the  systematic  giving  of  the 
instruction  furnished  by  the  Code  of  Ethics, — 
American  Lancet. 
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THE   CORPUSCLE   WANTS. 

Nearly  every  literary  college,  however  small  and 
insignificant  it  may  be,  has  a  reading  room  in  which* 
you  may  find  all  the  best  papers,  and  generally  a 
good  library  is  in  connection.  Few  medical  col- 
leges have  libraries  and  not  so  many  have  reading 
rooms;  it  is  also  true  that  but  few  have  journals. 
The  Coiti-u.-sCLE  receives  every  month  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  good  medical  journals  in  ex- 
change, and  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  plan  by 
which  we  can  put  these  valuable  papers  before  the 
students.  Articles  from  the  best  medical  teachers 
in  the  country  are  found  in  these  journals,  and  the 
students  could  receive  light  upon  most  any  subject 
if  it  were  possible  to  place  them  so  the  students 
could  have  access  to  them.  Now,  what  The  Cok- 
ruscLE  would  like  to  see,  is  the  college  set  aside  a 
convenient  room  where  these  exchanges  could  be 
placed  so  that  the  students  might  have  a  chance  to 
read  them,  and  also  to  establish  a  library  where 
the  students  might  procure  good  medical  works  to 
read.  If  a  library  were  established  we  feel  assured 
that  in  a  short  time  it  would  receive  many  good 
works  by  donation.  The  college  by  the  addition 
of  its  new  building  has  plenty  of  room  for  every- 
thing, and  we  could  not  conceive  a  plan  which 
would  please  the  students  better  than  to  arrange 
one  room  for  a  library  and  reading  room. 


That  the  clinics  of  Rush  are  the  best  found  in 
this  country  is  conceded  by  everyone.  The  winter 
clinics  are  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students, 
but  the  others  are  not  attended  by  many.  We  ex- 
pect the  coming  year  to  give  our  readers  the  re- 
ports of  more  clinics  than  we  have  done  before  and 
not  have  them  lost  entirely  to  only  those  who  at- 
tend. The  alumni  especially,  we  find,  are  inter- 
ested in  the  clinics,  and  they  often  return  to  the 
college  for  the  sake  of  attending  those  clinics  more 
than  the  lectures.  The  interest  which  the  post- 
graduates of  all  colleges  have  manifested  in  our 
clinics  the  past  year  has  convinced  us  that  more 
clinical  reports  will  be  of  interest  to  them. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  Rush,  of  which  The 
Corpuscle  is  the  official  journal,  are  industriously 
endeavoring  to  work  up  more  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation. Rush  has  graduated  large  classes  for  half 
a  century,  and  yet  the  association  numbers  less 
than  200.  Every  graduate  should  have  an  interest 
in  the  college  and  in  the  association,  so  that  the 
organization  should  number  thousands  rather  than 
hundreds.  We  should  like  to  see  in  the  next  two 
years  the  alumni  and  the  college  closer  united  to- 
gether and  every  name  of  her  graduates  upon  the 
association  book.  It  would  make  a  grand  medical 
organization  and  its  meeting  would  be  productive 


of  much  good  for  the  college  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  organization.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  alumni  in  this  city  more  interest 
was  manifested  than  for  vears  and  nearly  all  of  the 
last  graduating  class  joined.  We  would  suggest 
that  instead  of  a  few  hours,  that  the  association 
spend  one  or  two  days  in  session  and  then  there 
would  be  time  to  discuss  many  important  problems 
that  now  confront  the  alumni. 

The  CoJiruscLE  will  gladly  publish  anything  of 
interest  to  alumni,  and  we  ask  any  who  have  any 
news  to  either  send  to  us  or  to  your  secretary. 

The  Cook  County  Quiz  Class  have  been  hard  at 
work  this  term  and  have  been  progressing  very 
nicely.  A  few  have  dropped  out,  feeling  that  there 
was  too  much  work  connected  with  it  and  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  miss  a  great  many  clinics 
and  therefore  would  gain  nothing.  The  quiz  will 
be  very  profitable  to  the  members  of  the  class,  even 
if  they  do  not  pass  a  successful  examination  for  the 
Cook  County  Hospital;  there  are  many  other  posi- 
tions that  are  open  to  competition,  and  a  man  who 
has  studiously  attended  to  the  quiz  may  stand  a 
good  chance  to  secure  a  position  in  another  hos- 
pital. By  looking  over  the  quiz  classes  of  past 
years  we  find  nearly  every  member  occupying  a 
good  position.  We  would  like  to  see  every  man 
who  has  secured  the  position  attend  the  quizes 
faithfully,  and  we  are  confident  that  they  will  be 
rewarded  in  the  end. 


A  crowd  of  students  went  over  to  Washington 
Park  on  the  17th  to  see  the  Rush  ball  team  wipe 
the  earth  up  with  the  Chicago  University  nine. 
The  earth  wiping  occurred  as  predicted,  but  it  was 
the  other  nine  that  did  the  work.  Stagg,  of  the 
University  team,  played  out  in  the  field  and  let 
young  Nicols  pitch,  and  he  did  it  in  so  nice  a  way 
that  Rush  struck  out  ten  times.  Blake  for  Rush 
did  good  work  in  the  box,  but  the  seventeen  errors 
of  the  club  could  not  be  overcome  by  any  pitcher. 
For  the  Rush  team  Sheldon  did  the  best  work. 
The  Rush  club  has  not  had  sufficient  practice  to 
play  a  good  game  yet,  but  we  expect  them  to  do 
better  in  the  next  games.  The  following  is  the 
team:  Ernst,  2b;  Blake,  p;  Ammerman,  lb;  Shel- 
don, c;  Zinzer,  If;  McCaffrey,  ss;  Gonnerund,  cf; 
Huizinger,  3b;  Griffith,  rf.  The  following  is  the 
(fame  by  innings: 


University 


0  11     0     8     10     2     1 


Rush  Medical... 2     0     0     0     0     0     0     0     0—2 


The  boys  who  are  guards  and  guides  -at  the 
World's  Fair  are  keeping  the  peace.  For  Rush 
boys  this  must.be  a  great  task. 
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EXAMINATION   OF   HIP-JOINT. 

Othopaedic  surgery  has  developed  in  the  last 
few  years  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come one  of  the  important  studies.  It  lias  become 
so  important  that  the  besl  medical  colleges  have 
assigned  it  to  a  special  chair.  We  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  present  our  readers  with  some  valu- 
able articles  on  this  subject  by  our  professor  of 
this  branch.  We  append  a  scheme  for  examina- 
tion of  the  hip-joint  which  he  demonstrated  to  his 
class  during  the  present  term. 

Genera]  condition  of  child.  .  .  .  ;  attitude  stand- 
ing. .  .  .  :  attitude  lying.  .  .  .  ;  character  of  limp .... 

Limitation  of  Motion  Examine  both  limbs  for 
comparison;  Patient  on  back;  Motion  to...  ..de- 
grees in  flexion;  Motion  to.  .  .  .degrees  in  adduc- 
tion; Motion  to.  .  .  .degrees  in  abduction;  Outward 
rotation  to.'.  .  .degrees;  Inward  rotation  to .  .  .  . de- 
grees; Muscular  spasm  ....  present;  General  mo- 
tions with  knee  flexed ....  limited;  Patient  on 
stomach;  Hyper-extension.  .  .  .limited. 

Measures  -  Thigh.  .  .  .at  in.  below  Ant.  Sup. 
spine,  R.  .  .  .L.  .  .  . :  Calf  at .  .  .  .in.  below  patella 
R ....  L  ....  :  Umbilicus  to  int.  malleolus,  R  .  .  .  . 
L.  .  . .;  Ant.  sup.  spine  to  int.  malleolus,  R.  .  .  . 
L"  *  •  *  ;  Great  trochanter ....  inches  above  Nela- 
ton's  line. 

Deformity — Patient  on  back,  with  pelvis  square, 
and  lumbar  spine  touching  table;  flexion.  ..  .de- 
grees; adduction degrees;  abduction de- 
grees; e version.  .  .  .degrees;  inversion.  .  .  .degrees. 
Patient  on  stomach,  deformity  of  spine.  .  .  .pres- 
ent; motions  of  spine.  .  .  .free. 

General  Considerations — Swelling  about  joint 
....present:  abscess  in  pelvis ...  .present,  size 
....  location  .  .  .  . ;  Abscess  in  thigh  ....  present, 
size  ....  location  .  .  .  . ;  Sinuses  ....  present,  number 
....  location  ....  amount  of  discharge  .  .  .  .  ;  cica- 
trices. .  .  .present,  number.  .  .  .location.  .  .  . ;  Diag- 
nosis .... 


THE   NEW   LABORATORY   BUILDING. 

The  walls  of  the  new  Laboratory  Building  of 
Rush  Medical  College  have  already  reached  the 
fifth  story,  so  that  the  visitor  may  form  an  accurate 
conception  of  its  appearance  when  it  shall  have 
been  completed. 

It  covers  a  plat  of  ground  100x45  feet  and  is 
surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  with  ample  space 
for  such  additional  buildings  as  may  at  any  time 
become  necessary. 

It  will  be  five  stories  high  above  the  basement. 
This  last  will  contain,  besides  the  steam  heating 
apparatus  and  store  rooms,  a  room  for  special 
laboratory  work. 

The  first  story  contains  a  fine  lecture  hall  and 
apartments  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  care  of 
the  college  buildings. 


In  the  second  story  will  be  the  museum  and  four 
class  rooms  for  recitations  and  special    instruction. 

The  whole  of  the  two  stories  next  above  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory  and  to  the 
Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratories  re- 
spectively. 

The  fifth  story  contains  the  dissecting  room. 
These  laboratories  will  be  furnished  with  all  the 
apparatus  and  conveniences  which  are  necessary 
for  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

The  basement  and  first  story  are  of  cut  stone; 
the  upper  four  stories  of  Roman  and  terra  cotta 

The  building,  although  it  is  not  fire  proof,  is 
constructed  on  the  plan  known  as  that  of -slow 
combustion."      Its  cost  will  exceed  $80,000. 

Students    will    enter    upon    their    studies    in    the 
fall  with  extraordinary  advantages  in  every  depart 
ment    of    medicine.      The     laboratories    of    the   old 
building  will  be   converted  into    rooms,  for    clinics 
and  special  instruction. 

At  the  Maternity  Hospital  one  of  our  Seniors 
fainted,  a  middler  got  very  sick  in  the  dissecting 
room  and  a  Junior  refuses  to  be  passed  up.  What 
are  we  coining  to? 

ODE    TO    BACCILLUS. 

The  following  ode  was  recently  found  in  the 
library  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and.  as  it  had 
the  following  inscription  on  its  back,  the  students 
of  Hush  can  guess  as  near  as  anyone  who  the 
author  is— "Uncle  Allen,"  "P.  P." 

Oh,  powerful   Bacillus. 
With  wonder  how  you  fill  us. 

Every  day. 
While  medical  detectives. 
With  powerful  objectives 

Watch  your  play. 

In  epidemic  glanders. 

In  certain  forms  of  "janders," 

You  delight. 
E'en  to  the  fifteenth  culture, 
Voracious  as  a  vulture. 

You  can  bite. 

In  lung  tuberculosis. 
In  skin  necrobiosis. 

How  you  squirm. 
While  gonorrhoeal  burning. 
Is  caused  by  sporules  turning, 

Some  affirm. 

Tis  said  a  crypto-cocus, 
Will  very  often  choke  us 

If  we  fail 
To  drop  the  acid  plienic, 
Which  is  antisepticaemic, 

On  its  tail. 
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In  atmosphere  nephitic, 
In  poison  diphtheritic, 

How  you  revel. 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean, 
You  keep  disease  in  motion. 

Like  a  devil. 

But  Baccillus,  oh!  Baccillus, 
You  try  in  vain  to  kill  us. 

Yet  we  thrive. 
And  though  you  try  to  blind  us, 
Next  year  I  hope  youT  find  us 

Quite  alive. 


BASE  BALL. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  Rush  had  a  base 
ball  club  of  which  the  college  was  proud,  and 
which  other  clubs  used  to  meet,  and  invariably 
were  defeated.  About  that  time  there  was  also  a 
season  which  the  people  called  spring,  and  when 
the  sun  shone  and  the  earth  was  dry  and  warm.  It 
was  in  this  season  that  the  boys  of  Rush  used  to 
play  ball.  This  season  being-  abruptly  cut  out  of 
the  present  year,  the  ontdoor  sports  have  also 
been  abandoned.  It  is  principally  due  to  this  cur- 
tailing of  seasons  that  Rush  has  had  no  ball  games 
this  year.  The  club  has  been  organized  and  all 
preliminary  steps  taken  to  have  a  series  of  success- 
ful ball  games,  but  the  games  that  had  been 
scheduled  with  other  clubs  had  to  be  postponed. 
Among  the  students  of  Rush  are  a  number  of 
players  who  have  held  positions  in  college  clubs, 
and  who  have  done  good  playing.  From  these 
college  graduates  alone,  who  have  been  tried,  a 
good  team  could  be  selected.  Other  men  also  are 
in  college  who  have  had  experience  with  good 
clubs,  and  Rush  to-day  has  better  material  for  a 
winning  club  than  she  has  had  for  years.  It  has 
been  no  fault  of  the  management  because  games 
have  not  been  played,  for  every  day  a  game  was 
scheduled  it  would  rain.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  for 
Rush  to  have  a  few  games  with  the  colleges  near 
to  or  in  the  city  and  we  may  expect  her  team  yet 
to  cover  itself  with  glory.  Base  ball  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  healthy  game  for  the  young 
student,  and  because  a  medical  student  is  sup- 
posed to  be  gaining  knowledge  by  which  he  can 
earn  a  living,  he  should  not  deny  himself  a  few 
hours  exercise  and  recreation.  After  he  has 
finished  his  course  he  will  find  very  few  days 
which  he  can  have  entirely  to  himself  and  he  may 
need  a  strong  constitution  to  accomplish  his  work, 
and  then  wish  he  had  taken  more  healthy  outdoor 
exercise  while  in  college. 

The  foot  ball  team  which  was  organized  last  fall 
were  disappointed  the  same  as  the  present  club, 
but  they  should  not  give  up  the  idea  of  having 
games  of  base  ball  now  and  a  good  team  of  foot 
ball  players  again  next  fall. 


PREPARATION    FOR   A  MEDICAL   COURSE. 

Complimented  as  I  have  been  by  an  invitation 
to  contribute  something  to  the  newsy  columns  of 
The  Corpuscle,  I  feel  myself  very  much  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  I  can  say  worthy  of  space  in  its 
valued  columns.  Being,  as  I  understand  it,  pre- 
eminently a  student's  journal,  I  have  thought  best, 
acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  its  editors,  to 
voice  my  ideas  as  regards  the  preparation  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  medical 
studies  and  practice. 

It  is  said  that  in  England  the  brightest  son  is 
dedicated  to  the  law.  The  next  in  point  of  intel- 
lectuality to  medicine,  and  if  there  be  one  who 
doesn't  seem  to  develop  any  special  brightness  in 
anything  he  is  given  to  the  ministry.  I  often  fear 
that  in  our  great  anxiety  to  avoid  everything  Eng- 
lish we  have  caused  medicine  and  the  ministry  to 
exchange  places.  Not  that  I  would  underesti- 
mate the  lofty  plane  which  medicine  occupies  to- 
day, but  there  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
fessions named  which  renders  it  possible  for  an 
amount  of  ignorance  to  thrive  in  the  latter  which 
could  not  in  either  of  the  others.  People  are  pe- 
culiar in  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Many  there  are 
who  would  shrink  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  in- 
trusting their  soul's  guidance  to  a  man  who  out- 
raged the  Queen's  English  whenever  he  spoke, 
who  will  unquestioningly  submit  their  livers  to  an 
exhaustive  and  exhausting  harrowing  at  the  hands 
of  an  unlettered  disciple  of  iEsculapius  whenever 
he  may  see  fit  to  mistake  it  for  an  offending  stom- 
ach or  mind.  In  theology  and  law  the  laity  are 
constantly  seeking  for  more  and  more  light  and 
stand  ever  ready  to  award  prizes  according  to 
merit.  In  short,  these  two  professions  are  by  vir- 
tue of  their  natures  self-protective  against  the  en- 
croachments of  charlatanism.  Sad  to  chronicle  that 
too  often  in  medicine  does  that  same  laity  seem  to 
prefer  the  quicksands  of  alluring  promises  rather 
than  the  less  attractive  but  more  reliable  shores  of 
attested  truth,  and  more  frequently  here  than  in 
other  professions  do  you  find  learning  paying  hom- 
age and  hire  to  unlettered  conscienceless  beings, 
the  very  extravagance  of  whose  promises  should  be 


danger  signal  to  intelligence.  It  is  in  a  measure 
to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  we  attribute  the  fact  that  young  men 
do  not  hesitate  to  enter  it  with  an  amount  of  edu- 
cation which  they  would  consider  an  unsurmount- 
able  barrier  to  any  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
The  mistake  which  they  make  is  in  accepting 
money  as  the  true  standard  of  success.  Rejecting 
them  as  unworthy  of  anything  but  condemnatory 
consideration,  those  cases  so  frequently  cited  as 
proving  that  very  little  preparation  is  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  successful  medical  career,  we 
would  devote  our  attention  to  the  preparation  nee- 
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essary  to  place  one  in  n  position  to  baffle  success- 
fully with  disease  and  to  exert  a  general  influence 
on  the  community  commensurate  with  the  noble- 
ness of  the  ideal  professional  life.  Is  a  collegiate 
course  necessary  to  a  successful  prosecution  of 
this  work?  In  our  judgment  more  essential  than 
in  any  other  profession,  by  just  so  much  as  the 
questions  constantly  arising  in  it  are  more  import- 
ant, having,  as  they  do.  reference  to  that  greatest 
of  all  subjects      life. 

As  to  the  various  courses  offered  by  our  colleges 
1  am  partial  to  the  classical,  or,  if  possible,  to  an 
elective  course  which  would  comprise  the  heaviest 
branches  in  both  the  classical  and  scientific  courses. 
I  would  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  Latin  and 
Greek  of  the  former  course,  for  while  many  decry 
them  as  unpractical  and  useless  except  as  discipli- 
nary, 1  have  found  them  by  far  the  most  practical 
of  any,  emancipating  one.  as  they  do.  very  largely 
from  the  dictionary,  and  giving  depth,  breadth  and 
meaning  to  words  and  sentences  that  were  else 
merely  high  sounding  or  euphonic. 

Chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  physics,  of  the 
latter  should  command  much  time  and  attention, 
as  they  will  be  found  shedding  much  side  light 
throughout  the  entire  medical  course,  while  a 
knowledge  of  German  and  French  may  command 
some  sources  of  business  and  knowledge  that  were 
otherwise  closed.  A  great  many  college  students 
anticipating  a  medical  course  omit  the  college 
chemistry-  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  One  cannot 
become  too  well  versed  on  this  subject,  and  its  im- 
portance is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  empha- 
sized. Many  of  the  mistakes  of  old  practitioners 
are  made  because  of  their  ignorance  of  compatables 
and  incom  pa  tables. 

I  am  positive  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
present  practitioners  in  the  United  States  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  analyze  intelligently  a 
bottle  of  water  or  milk,  let  alone  the  suspected 
contents  of  a  stomach,  and  yet  these  are  things 
that  they  might  have  been  able  to  do  automatic- 
ally had  the  time  spent  upon  subjects  entirely  ir- 
relevant to  their  professional  work  and  which 
should  have  been  learned  at  literary  college,  been 
spent  in  mastering  them. 

There  is  yet  another  very  potent  reason  why 
every  person  contemplating  a  medical  career 
should  first  pursue  a  collegiate  course.  Its  re- 
quired literary  work  develops  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression and  gives  one  confidence  in  their  own 
ideas  as  nothing  else  can.  The  true  physician  is 
constantly  coming  in  contact  with  things  suggest- 
ive of  some  hidden  truth  or  corroboration  or  other- 
wise of  one  yet  in  the  balance.  How  essential  that 
he  should  have  the  ability  and  the  self  confidence 
necessary  to  place  his  observation  before  the  pro- 
fession at  lar^e. 


As  before  suggested,  you  may  not  always  be  re- 
warded financially  in  accordance  with  your  super- 
ior knowledge,  and  quite  often  a  competitor  known 
to  be  ignorant  and  careless  will  eclipse  you  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  liis  clientage,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion born  of  enlightened  professional  work  will 
more  than  repay  you  for  the  loss  sustained,  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  higher  education  that  unfits  one 
for  acquiring  a  practice  you  may  feel  sure  thai 
your  patronage  is  much  larger  than  it  would  have 
been  had  yon  not  thus  equipped  yourself. 

As  to  special  preparation  after  leaving  literary 
college  before  entering"  a  medical  one  in  the  shape 

r^  o  I 

of  time  spent  with  a  preceptor  1  have  nothing  to 
say  but  in  condemnation.  It  is  time  misspent  in- 
asmuch of  the  prospective  M.  1>.  has  no  apprecia- 
tion whatever  of  his  preceptor's  daily  work',  and  is 
most  apt  to  form  erroneous  ideas  concerning  it 
that  it  will  take  a  four  years  course  to  eradicate. 


IN    THE    FACULTY, 

Prof.  Etheridge,  having  double  work  on  his  hands 
during  last  winter,  was  completely  worn  out  at  the 
close  of  the  term  and  was  not  seen  at  his  clinics  for 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  spring  term. 


*   * 
* 


Prof.  Mover  has  been  giving  clinics  in  nervous 
diseases  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  Senior  class  attend.  He  always  has  a 
number  of  patients  to  show  and  the  clinics  have 
been  very  interesting. 

**  "■ 
Dr.  Bouffleur  has  adopted  a  new  system  of  ex- 
amination which  is  proving  to  be  popular  with  the 
students.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  directly  by  a  word  or  two 
without  comment.  Forty  questions  were  thus 
answered  in  half  an  hour  at  a  recent  exercise  in 
Anatomy,  and  after  the  system  is  perfected  it  is 
expected  as  high  as  one  hundred  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  half  hour.  Dr.  Haines  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  the  system  a  trial 
in  the  Chemistry  classes. 

The  surgeons  of  the  Illinois  National  Guards, 
attired  in  uniform,  assembled  at  the  residence  of 
their  surgeon-general.  Dr.  Senn.  in  this  city  on  the 
2nd  inst..  and  permanent  organization  was  effected. 
Dr.  Senn  entertained  the  surgeons  at  luncheon  and 
afterward  thev  attended  his  surgical  clinic  at  Hush. 
The  surgeons  are  all  young  men  and  present  a 
splendid  appearance  in  their  glittering  uniforms. 
After  the  surgical  clinic,  the  distinguished  Prof. 
D.  Finkler  gave  a  medical  clinic  which  was 
heartily  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience  of  prac- 
titioners and  students. 
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Prof.  Alfred  C.  Cotton,  '78,  has  taken  unto  him- 
self a  wife!  On  the  evening"  of  May  2nd,  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Nichols,  Miss  Nettie  U. 
McDonald  and  Dr.  Cotton  were  united  in  marriage 
by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Prudden.  A  large  number  of 
friends  of  the  couple  witnessed  the  ceremony  and 
enjoyed  the  informal  but  none  the  less  enjoyable 
reception  that  followed  the  wedding. 

Could  Mrs.  Cotton  have  witnessed  the  reception 
tendered  the  Professor  by  his  class  at  Rush,  when 
the  fact  of  his  marriage  became  known,  she  would 
have  felt  assured  of  the  students'  congratulations 
and  would  have  seen  that  affection  for  Dr.  Cotton 
is  not  confined  to  his  home. 


AMONG   THE   ALUMNI. 


Dr.  A.  M.    Corwin,    '84,    was   recently    married 
to  Mrs.  Hastings,  of  Chicago. 


Drs.  Fox  and  Guy.  of  Danville,  111.,  paid  their 
alma  mater  a  visit  a  few  weeks  ago. 

* 
Dr.    Rob   P.   Eckart,  '92,   has   returned    to  Oak 
Park  after  a  year's  sojourn  in  Europe. 

The  spring  term  of  clinics  has  often  been  at- 
tended by  a  dozen  alumni  at  one   time. 

#  # 

-x- 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hutchinson,  '89,  has  completed  his 
term  as  interne  at  St.  Luke's  and  is  looking  about 
for  unhealthy  localities. 

*,  * 

Dr.  Warner  Eddy,  '90,  of  Miland,  111.,  was  mar- 
ried recently  to  Miss  Allie  Fellows  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  277  Oakley  avenue. 

*  -x- 

Dr.  H.  Williams  Howard,  '82,  was  married 
on  May  2nd  to  Mrs.  Gridley.  Dr.  Howard  is  the 
Government  Physician  of  the  Sandwich   Islands. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cauble,  *88,  of  Sidell,  111.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Gertie  Lee,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lee,  of 
Carbondale,  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The  couple 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  south  and  east,  will  spend 
a  week  in  Washington,  and  finally  will  visit  the 
World's  Fair. 

*,  * 

Dr.  Tracy,  '76,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  made  the  col- 
lege a  visit  while  in  the  city  on  business  connected 
with  the  exhibit  of  his  state  at  the  Fair.  He  be- 
longed to  the  last  class  which  graduated  from  the 
old  building,  and  of  course  remarked  that  Rush 
had  made  many  improvements  since  his  college 
days. 


In  the  appointments  to  positions  on  the  State 
Board  of  Immigrant  Inspectors,  Rush  seems  to 
have  had  her  share  for  the  following  are  all  on  the 
list:  Drs.  Anderson,  Holmes,  Hijinian  of  the  last 
graduating  class,  and  Wilson,  Brainard  and 
Beagle  of  the  students,  while  Dr.  Wiborg,  '93,  is 
chief  of  the  board.  The  positions  are  very  de- 
sirable ones  and  we  congratulate  our  fellows  ac- 
cordingly. 


CLASS   MEMORIAL   TABLETS. 

Of  the  fifty  classes  which  have  been  graduated  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  thirty-two  have  memorial 
tablets  in  brass,  with  suitable  mottoes  in  the  am- 
phitheatre. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Dunn  has  contributed  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  tablet  of  the  class  of  1857. 

Drs.  Frank  Anthony,  G.  M.  Hammond.  T.  F. 
Keller  and  T.  C.  Clark  have  provided  means  for 
the  tablet  of  the  class  of  1855. 

Contributions  in  small  sums  at  the  last  Alumni 
meeting  are  sufficient  for  that  of  the  class  of  1856. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rhodes,  class  of  1886,  has  undertaken 
to  secure  means  for  that  of  his  class. 

The  following  classes  have  no  tablets:  Those  of 
1859,  '60,  '62,  '64,  '65,  '66,  67,  72,  '73,  '74,  '76,  '84 
and  '89. 

Members  of  these  respective  classes  are  re- 
quested to  raise  a  small  sum  of  money,  select  a 
short  motto  and  intrust  the  execution  of  the  work 
to  Mr.  Gould.  A  simple  tablet  costs  $9.  Those 
somewhat  more  elaborate  range  in  price  from  $10 
to  $15  each. 

Alumni  who  visit  the  college  will  please  ex- 
amine the  tablets  and  note  the  manner  in  which 
they  decorate  the  amphitheater. 

.  .«.». . 

HOMOEOPATHY. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  following  lines  were  written 
during  a  lecture  of  Dr.  Lyman's  just  after  he  had 
coagulated  one  of  the  "Pathics"'  with  a  point  of 
caustic.  On  the  impulse  of  the  inspiration — the 
wave  of  foolishness,  I  suppose — I  sent  an  im- 
promptu to  the  unimpulsive  Professor  in  the  arena. 
The  old  doctor  picked  up  the  note  at  length,  ad- 
justed his  spectacles  to  meet  the  call  of  the  chico- 
pophic  problem,  then,  with  a  faint  smile,  stuffed 
the  note  into  his  vest  pocket.  That  was  reward 
enough.  Later,  with  misgivings,  I  sent  the  lines 
to  Dr.  Gould,  of  the  JVeWs.  He  had  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  Homoeopathy.  I 
put  "Not  in  Competition,"  and  the  following 
answer  came  forthwith. 

"Philadelphia. 

"My  Dear :     I   am   sorry  that  the  JVews 

has  no  column  in  which  to  insert  the  excellent 
lines  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send.  I 
have  often  regretted  our  inability  to   publish  such 
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brio-lit  things,  but  we  are  so  crowded  with  strictly 
medical  matter  thai  1  am  forced  to  do  so  againsl 
my  will.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  M.  Gould." 
After  this    vicissitude  I   send   my  scribble    back 
to  the  "Perch"  from  whence   it  came. 

1. 
There  was  a  duck, 
Who  struck 
Good  luck, 

And  fell  to  giving  doses: 
He  treated  everything  he  found. 
From  aches  to  sachymoses. 
By  saccharated  pills,  in  which 
No  trace  of  physic  entered — 
Then  hid  his  modus  by  a  banter: 
•'Sunilis.  similibits  Ciirantur" 

ii. 
Into  the  water  of  his  pond, 
Of  which  all  ducks  are  very  fond, 
He  dropped  a  drop  of  physic. 
And  straightway  cured  a  duck  of  phthisic, 
When  ducks  of  other  ills,  believed 
They  often  found  themselves  relieved. 
And  so,  for  this  poor  world,  alack! 
These  ducks  set  up  a  mighty  quack 
Which  foolish  ducks  have  echoed  back. 
-Quack!   Quack!  Quack!  Quack!*' 

Member  of  '91. 


PSEUDOPODIA. 

THE    LAITY. 

That  a  man  is  not  a  doctor 

Without  wmiskers  on  his  face, 
That  he  surely  has   a    practice 

If  he  has  a  leather  case; 
That  "if  the  patient  don't  get  well 

Why  should  he  have  to  pay?" 
Will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 

The  laity  will  say. 

That  to  vaccinate  the  baby 

Father,  mother  and  three  aunts 
Are  required  to  lend  their  presence 

And  ideas  like  these  advance: 
••Did  you  ever  vaccinate  before?" 

*Ts  that  the  proper  way?" 
-Why  Dr.  Bottles  rubs  it  on," 

The  laity  will  say. 

•v()li.  Dr.  Sugar  is  so  sweet — 

He's  just  the  dearest  thing — . 
His  eighty-third  potential 

( )f  diluted  queen-bee-sting 
Has  cured  me  of  that  headache    ' 

I  have  had  since  yesterday — 
The  Homoeopaths,  they  are  so  nice," 

The  laity  will  say. 


That  ••Allopath"  and  "Regular". 

And  "Old  School"  are  the  same. 
That  if  we  have  the  cholera 

Physicians  are  to  blame 
And  far  too  many  fancies 

To  express  in  printer's  ink 
Are  subjects  for  the  brilliant  thoughts 

The  laity  will  think. 

J.  V.  Canavan   has   decided  to  make  the  viscera 
of  the  stomach. a  specialty. 

A  "D.   J."  when  looking  for  ?  asks  the  landlady 
whether  or  not  she  can  furnish  references. 

The  student  who  was  wounded  last  week  by  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  is  still  very  low. 

Mr.  Springwater  is  thinking  it  would  be  healthy 
to  have  his  name  changed  to  Waukesha. 

'"  *** 

The  long  course  next  year  will  give  some  of  our 

long  men  a  chance  to  stretch  themselves. 

*   * 
* 

Where   is  the  Junior  who  lias   whiskers   enough 

to  fill  the  vacuum  made  when  Pease  lefty 


The  tailor,  who  advertises  "Epilepsy  Guaran- 
teed,'' should  get  the  medical  students'  trade. 

One  of  our  Middlers  has  lately  gained  the  dis- 
tinguished name  of  "Grandma"  by  his  motherly 
dialect. 

*** 

To  the  boys  who  so  kindly  assisted  me,  on  ac- 
count of  misfortune  this  spring  I  extend  my  most 
hearty  thanks.  F.  P.  LlERLE. 

Vanneman  was  greatly  touched  a  few  days  ago 
by  an  old  lady,  who  in  tears,  refused  treatment  in 
the  dispensary. 

Professor — "What  distinguishes  living  from  dead 

matter: 

Student— -Life." 

-*  * 
-x- 

The  Junior  who  was  passed    up  three   times  out 

of  the  front  row    cheerfully  showed  his   ticket  and 

demanded  an  explanation. 

The  student  who  could  not  give  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  heart-burn  and  heart-ache  is  still  in  a 


very  dangerous  condition. 
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Bock,  our  own  Bock,  who  spent  several  days 
recently  in  Kentucky,  is  with  us  again  and  wears 
with  dignity  his  gold  medal. 

*   * 
# 

The  reason  that  Germane  can  not  get  the  correct 

reactions  in  chemical  laboratory  is  they   gave  him 

muriatic  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric. 

# 
"Neurolgia"  is  the  name  of  a  new  tumor  which 
was  lately  diagnosed  at  one  of  our  surgical  clinics 
by  a  member  of  the  "consulting  staff." 

Professor — "Will  the  young  man  by  the  door, 
please  tell  me  what  tooth  erupts  first ?" 

Young  Man — "No,  sir;  I  do  not  belong  here." 

* 
Prof.  S.  (examining  hands  of  one  of  the  members 
of     his     consulting     staff) — "These   hands    are  not 
microscopically,  but    may    be    pathologically  asep- 
tic.'' 

#,  * 

During  the  summer  vacation  a  few  of  our  young 
men  would  do  well  to  get  married.  After  they 
get  out  in  practice  they  will  not  have  time.  This 
is  only  a  suofo-estion. 

Another  D.  J.  asks  the  following  question  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  "Do  you  think  that 
Gray's  Anatomy  is  comprehensive  enough  for  us 
Juniors ?"  (alias  D.  J's.) 

* 
McAlister    tells     a  pitiful     story  of     life     on     a 
crowded  Harrison  -street    car    where,    by    pushing 
and   crowding,    a    young    lady  who   occupied  the 
same  strap  with  him  was  compelled  to  get  off. 

Wanted — A  pleasant  room  with  an  agreeable 
family  who  possess  a  beautiful  daughter  and  a 
"Grand  Piano."  Rent  pan!  in  advance,  and 
recommends  as  to  a  good  moral  character  furnished 
if  desired.  E.  B.  Peck. 

■X-    -A 
* 

From  our  joke  box  we  take  this  unsigned  article: 
Please  inform  everyone  that  Swale  is  the  boxer  of 
the  Junior  class.  Now  did  Swale  write  this  him- 
self, hire  some  one  to  do  it,  or  is  he  ignorant  of  it 
altogether. 

* 
It  would  be  well  for  some  first  year  students 
who  possess  more  gall  than  medical  knowledge  to 
refrain  from  imagining  themselves  full-fledged 
doctors  and  in  the  the  absence  of  the  doctor  at- 
tempt to  treat  cases  in  the  dispensary.  They 
could  probably  not  be  taken  up  for  malpractice, 
but  it  would  be  a  case  of  Ignorance  vs.  Poverty. 


One  of  our  promising  German  students  trans- 
lated, "1st  das  Kind  schon  einmal  Krank  gewesen" 
as  follows:  "Has  the  child  been  beautifully  sick 
once."" 

*       * 

•X- 

Any  little  blunder  as  regards  the  number  of  feet 
in  a  line  of  poetry  you  happen  to  notice  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  magazine  you  must  overlook  it. 
We  warn  you  by  the  headline  about  such  things — 
Pseudopodia. 

*  * 

We  have  lately  heard  that  Ezekiel  is  not  mar- 
ried, but  that  it  was  one  of  Rettig's  jokes.  Well, 
that  man  Rettio-  is  a  regular  wit  who  could  sue- 
cessfully  hold  the  position  as  "end  man"  in  a 
minstrel  show. 

*  * 

Kewaunee  Moore  looks  through  his  microscope 
and  sees  some  paper  that  some  student  has  acci- 
dentally (?)  placed  therein;  declares  with  all 
earnestness  that   he   has   an  "elegant   specimen  of 

fingerform  papillas." 

*  -x- 

■X- 

A  Middler  watching  a  lot  of  fairly  muscular, 
not  over-fat  patients  going  into  the  County 
Hospital,  remarked  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  take  a  dissection  next  term — material 
seemed  to  be  good. 

*  -x- 

The  Kappa  Chapter  of  Nu  Sigma  Nu  was 
chartered  at  Rush  on  the  evening  of  March  11. 
Nu  Sififma  Nu  is  the  oldest  asd  largest  of  the 
Medical  Greek  Letter  Fraternities  and  usually  car- 
ries a  chapter  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men. 
-x-  -x- 

We  underatand  that  F.  W.  Freyberg  is  travel- 
ing selling  yeast  in  order  to  "raise'"  money  for  his 
expenses  next  year.  The  old  admonition  of  our 
great  countryman  to  go  west  was  not  heeded  by 
Freyberg,  he  howTever  will  "lighten"  his  school  ex- 
penses. 

Another  "D.  J."  after  being  "passed  up"  twice 
becomes  very  wrathy  and  when  he  has  once  more 
found  himself  on  his  feet  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
amphitheater,  informs  the  boys  that  he  has  a  ticket. 
"D.  J's.  must  remember  that  their  tickets  are  good 
only  for  the  upper  seats. 

Laibe  says:  "A  few  nights  ago  on  Milwaukee 
avenue  a  burglar  wished  to  burgle  a  house  and 
family.  He  procured  a  bottle  of  chloroform,  and 
sailed  in.  Breaking  a  window,  he  poured  inside 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  The  effect  was  magical. 
The  family  all  went  to  sleep,  the  clock  followed 
suit,  and    finally  a   stuffed    parrot    closed  its   glass 
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eyes  and  calmly  slumbered.  Then  the  naughty, 
wicked  man  stole  everything  clear  down  to  tin* 
family  skeleton  in  the  closet.' 


*  * 


Polite  Professor  (entering  the  lecture  room  while 
a  1).  J.  was  passing  down  from  the  "perch"  on  the 
inclined  plane)  "Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  1  guess 
that  I  came  a  little  too  early  before  yon  had 
finished  your  sport." 

-A"       -A- 

Moore  and  Hooper  ought  to  take  stomach  seda- 
tives for  about  a  month  before  commencing-  dis- 
secting.  Were  the  above  named  gentlemen  asked 
to  name  some  ffOod  emetic  they  would  surely 
answer  together  a  post  mortem  stiff. 

When  you  see  a  young  man  get  angry  because 
some  one  accidentally  touches  his  back  or  places  a 
note  on  his  head,  you  may  imagine  what  will  be- 
come of  him  when  he  gets  out  into  practice,  yet 
the  little  boy  with  a  blue  suit  should  be  pitied,  not 
blamed. 


They  had  just  unveiled  the  Class  tablet  and  we 
heard  the  gfirl  behind  us  read  the  motto— Aliis 
inserviendo  consumor.  "What  does  that  mean?'" 
she  asked  the  D.  J.  with  her.  4,Oh,  that  means — 
well — oh  jes—from  the  manufacturer  to  the  con- 
sumer." 

Daisy — '-When  I  get  big  like  you,  mamma,  1 
am  tJfoino-  to  marry  a  doctor  or  a  minister." 

Mamma — "Why,  my  dear?" 

Daisy — ;;  'Cause,  if  I  marry  a  doctor  ]  can  get 
well  for  nothing,  and  if  1  marry  a  minister  I  can 
be  good  for  nothing." 

Lost — One  skeleton,  partly  covered  with  flesh, 
in  a  mutilated  condition,  a  crow  liavino-  hovered 
over  it  for  about  five  weeks.  Mr.  Crow  will  be 
compelled  to  secure  another  dead  body.  Later  — 
Found  under  a  sidewalk,  by  a  policeman,  the  bony 
part  of  a  human  being. 

?  *** 
A  new  D.  J.  in  looking  for  a  boarding  place 
asks  the  lady  to  furnish  recommendations  from 
her  previous  boarders.  It  is  probably  unnecessary 
to  state  that  he  is  now  boarding  at  a  restaurant. 
having  purchased  a  "communion"  ticket  and  is  still 
looking1  for  private  boarding-. 

v 

An  assassin  attempted  to  kill  J.  W.  Mackay.  a 
San  Francisco  millionaire,  a  few  months  ago  but 
only  succeeded  in  lodging  a  bullet  in  his  back.  A 
few    days    ago    the     gentleman    was    exceedino'lv 


injured  l>\  receiving  a  hill  of  $12,500  from  his 
doctors  for  cutting  the  bullet  out.  We  have  been 
thinking  of  locating  in  California,  and  make  a 
specialty  "of    cutting    bullets   out    of    millionaires' 

backs.  The  reports  do  not  say  whether  the  ex- 
traction was  without   pain  or  not. 

When  a  student  agrees  to  take  a  class  and  quiz 
them  for  a,  certain  amount,  and  the  class  takes  the 
quiz  and  afterward  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  as  to  the  financial  pari,  they  should  be 
published  as  frauds  and  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a 
quiz  class  agfain  while  they  are  in  college. 

* 
We  are  not  all-wise, 
So  we  wonder,  why  in  thunder 
JewTell  parts  his  hair  asunder 
In  the  middle.      Tis  a  riddle 
Harder  to  surmise 
Than  to  guess  the  successful  candidates   for   Cook 
County. 

*  * 

Seniors  do  not  forget  to  add  the  following  prep- 
arations to  your  list  for  daily  use: 

Cotton,  which  when  freed  from  oily  matter  is 
remarkably  absorbent  of  water. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil.  a  o'ood  substitute  for  a  more 
rare  kind  of  oil. 

Cotton  Root  Bark,  which  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly and  rarely. 

Professor — "Is   ammonium    sulphate   soluble  or 

insoluble?" 

Hesitating    Student     (waiting    for     a     coacher. 

finally  receives  his  expected  assistance  and  answers) 

—"Soluble!" 

Prof. — -How  do  you  know  it  is  soluble?" 
Coacher    (wdiispering    to     hesitating   student) — 

"Because  I  told  you  so." 

* 
The  meanest  man  we  have  heard  of  lately  is  a 
student  at  Rush.  His  room-mate  had  gentleman 
visit  him  lately  from  Kentucky  and  with  him  he 
brought  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  presented  it  to 
the  young  man.  A  few  days  later  the  young  man 
presented  himself  to  the  bottle  and  when  the  cork 
came  out  it  popped  not.  He  tasted  of  it.  Jt  was 
lake  water  which  Windmueller  had  substituted  for 
the  sparkling  wine. 

It  was  in  the  physiology  class,  the  phenomenon 
of  vocalization    was    under    discussion.      Said    Dr. 

D -,  ••Vocalization  is  caused  by  the  passage  of 

air  across  the  vocal  chords,  and  may  be  caused 
either  by  inspiring  air  or  expiring  it.  For  instance! 
man  normally  vocalizes  by  an  expiration,  our 
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notes  of  song  are  all  caused* by  expiration;  on  the 
other  hand  the  pig's  grunt  is  caused  by  an  inspira- 
tion."    This  was  news  to  some  of  us. 

* 
The  inter-state  oratorical  contest  was  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin  competed  for  the  prizes.  A.  A. 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  a  student  at  Lake  Forrest, 
won  first  prize;  his  subject  was  "Cavour."  J.  H. 
Kimball,  of  Beloit,  won  second;  and  M.  J.  Jones, 
of  Wooster,  third. 

Rush  students  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson 
in  prescribing  from  the  German  physician  about 
whom  the  following  story  is  going  the  rounds: 

He  had  called  on  a  patient  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia and  found  him  no  better. 

'•Did  you  drink  the  hot  water  an  hour  before 
breakfast  as  I  told  you  to,"  asked  the  doctor. 

"Well,  doc,    I    did    my    best,  but    I    could    only 
keep  it  up  for  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch." 
*,  * 

Who  is  going  to  secure  the  $50  gold  medal, 
Benjamin  Rush  Prize?  Guess. 

Who  is  going  to  secure  the  gold  medal,  Daniel 
Brainard  Prize?  Guess. 

Who  is  going  to  carry  away  that  case  of  obstet- 
rical instruments — the  DeLaskie  Miller  Prize? 
Guess. 

The  student  sending  in  the  names  of  the  three 
winners  will  be  awarded  The  Corpuscle  prize. 

* 
A  coal  deliverer  had  a  pleasant  job  over  at  the 
college  a  few  days  ago.  He  drove  up  to  the  col- 
lege and  told  the  janitor  he  had  some  coal  to  de- 
liver. The  janitor  told  him  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as 
he  wanted  to,  and  the  coal  was  soon  in  the  base- 
ment. On  presenting  the  check  to  the  clerk  he 
was  told  it  was  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  poor  coal  man  worked  half  a  day 
to  pick  the  coal  out  of  the  Rush  bin. 

# 
Things  at  Rush  are  not  as  they  used  to  be  and 
as  they  are  at  many  other  colleges.  A  few  years 
ago  a  Senior  invited  a  Junior  into  an  examination 
and  said  be  might  as  well  take  the  examination 
and  he  would  help  him.  The  Junior  went  along 
but  had  never  heard  a  lecture  or  read  a  word  on 
the  subject;  he  soon  wrote  all  he  knew  and  copied 
all  his  Senior  friend  told  him  and  then  concluded 
to  write  an  examination  for  his  room-mate,  who 
was  then  at  his  home  several  miles  away.  The  ex- 
aminations were  all  successful;  the  Senior  received 
a    grade     of     75,    the   Junior   80,    and    his    absent. 


room-mate   85.     This   was  in   the  good   old  times, 
but  things  are  changed,  awfully  changed. 

O.  B.  Bock  after  a  careful  examination  of  a  glass 
eye  gave  a  very  brilliant  diagnosis,  but  when  he 
found  that  the  eye  was  glass  he  wanted  to  modify 
it.  His  treatment  of  the  case  was  really  interest- 
ing and  prognosis  good. 

•*  -x- 

Dr.  Weber  says  he  has  been  making  a  compro- 
mise between  science  and  ignorance  in  his  lectures 
this  term.  The  junior  students  who  attend  his  lec- 
tures having  not  enough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  listen  to  scientific  lectures-,  and  he  suggests  that 
materia  medica  be  placed  nearer  the  end  of  the 
course. 

*  * 

* 

"Soon  there  will  pass  from  our  midst  the  most 
illustrious  class  in  the  history  of  Rush."  (Echo 
from  the  Faculty  of  the  past.)  Soon,  Oh  soon, 
will  Ephraim  be  our  watchword — which  being  in- 
terpreted means,  the  glory  has  departed,  our  cake 
is  dough,  and  in  our  despair  we  will  fill  up  with 
nose  paint. 

Fain  would  we  give  these  noble  men — and  boys 
— some  good  advice;  yes,  Oh!  so  fain!  but  they 
would  none  of  it.  They  haven't  any  use  for  us. 
They  feel  large  when  we  are  around,  and  by  plac- 
ing their  thumbs  to  their  noses,  and  waggling 
their  fingers,  they  cause  a  sarcastic  expression  to 
overspread  their  countenances,  whereby  we  feel  so 
depressed  that  we  go  down  in  the  basement  and 
get  a  "stiff11  to  kick  us.  Well,  O  well!  we  shall 
be  Seniors  next. 

•*  -* 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Gould,  college  clerk,  had  a 
farm  in  Kansas  proves  to  be  untrue.  It  happened 
this  way:  About  three  weeks  ago,  among  other 
letters,  the  clerk  received  one  from  a  young  man 
in  Kansas  who  believed  that  divine  providence  en- 
dowed him  with  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  ills  of 
mankind.  He  was  studying  with  a  doctor  and  sev- 
eral other  eminent  doctors  had  endeavored  to  get 
him  to  study  in  their  offices.  He  did  not  care  to 
spend  his  time  worthlessly  in  acquiring  a  diploma 
as  required  by  state  laws,  and  thus  made  the  clerk 
this  proposition:  He  agreed  to  trade  a  100  acre 
farm  for  a  diploma.  This  farm  is  situated  in  the 
fertile  state  of  Kansas,  where  any  morning  the 
owner  may  awake  to  find  a  beautiful  dwelling, 
which  a  tornado  had  blown  out  of  Topeka,  situated 
on  the  corner  of  the  farm;  it  would  give  the  clerk 
good  hunting  ground,  for  jack-rabbits  can  be  seen 
easily,  the  grass  being    too   short    to    cover    them. 

J  '  c5  o 

Mr.  Gould  declined  the  proposition,  however,  and 
other  colleges  may  have  a  chance  to  get  the  farm. 
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scientific.     The  numerous  and  artistic  illustrations  form  a  great  feature  of  the  work." — London  Lancet. 

"Supplies  a  real  want.  *  *         *  Rich    in    information,    accurate    in    detail,    lucid    in 

style.'' — British  Medical  Journal . 

The  Principles  and  Practice  Of  Medicine. — For  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners, by  Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principle  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Med- 
ical  College,  Chicago;  1  vol.  8vo.,  925  pp.,    170  illustrations,  cloth,  $4.75,  leather,  $5.75. 

The  Woi'kS  Of  Dr.  Nicholas  Senil,  M.  D.,  Professor  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery 
in  Rush  Medical  College:  Intestinal  Surgery,  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.50;  Experimental  Surgery,  8vo.,  cloth, 
$5.00;  Principles  of  Surgery,  8vo.,  cloth  $4.50  net,  leather  $5.50  net;  Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and 
Joints,  8vo.,  cloth  $4.00 "net,  leather  $5.00  net. 

A  Text  Book  Of  NervOUS  Diseases.  Being  a  compendium  for  the  use'  of  Practitioners 
and  Students,  by  Charles  L.  Dana,  A.  M.,  M.  D.       One  vol.  cr.  8vo.,  cloth,  with  210  illustrations,  $3.25. 

Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  and  Nasal  Cavities,  including   Physical   Diagnosis  and 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Heart  and  Aorta,  Laryngology  and  Diseases  of  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  Nose, 
Thyroid  Gland  and  Oesophagus.  By  E.  Fletcher  Ixgals,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Rush  Medical  College.  One  vol.  8vo.,  with  one  colored  plate  and  240  illus- 
trations, in  the  text,  cloth,  $5.00. 

Kil'ke'S  Hand  Book  Of  Physiology.  New  American  edition  from  thirteenth  English  edi- 
tion, with  500  illustrations,  many  colored.     One  volume,  8*o.,  cloth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00. 

A  Manual  Of  Bacteriology,  By  George  M.  Sternberg,  M.  D.,  Deputy  Surgeon  General 
United  States  Army.  Illustrated  by  heliotype  and  chromo-lithographic  plates  and  2(38  engravings. 
One  volume,  8 vo.,  898  pp.,  cloth,  $8.00  net;  leather,  $9.00  net.  " Recent  researches  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Science  have  been  largely  made  by  exact  methods  and  by  trained  investigators,  and  the 
results  can  be  accepted  as  well  established.  A  manual  of  Bacteriology,  therefore,  which  fairly  rep- 
resents the  present  state  of  knowledge,  will  largely  consist  of  a  statement  of  facts  established  by 
experimental  data,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  Physicians  and  to  advanced  students  of  Bac- 
teriology as  a  work  of  reference.  The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  supply  such  a  manual,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  text  book  of  Bacteriology  for  students  and  guide  for  laboratory  work." — Extract 
from  Preface. 
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